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On the opposite page is exhibited an ewact Fuc-simile, ob- 
tained by Photography, of fol. 28 b of the Copex Srvarricus 
at S. Petersburg, (Tischendorf’s y) : shewing the abrupt ter- 
mination of S. Mark’s Gospel at the words E®oBornTo TAP 
(chap. xvi. 8), as explained at p. 70, and pp. 86—8. The 
original Photograph, which is here reproduced on a dimi- 
nished scale, measures in height full fourteen inches and 
one-eighth; in breadth, full thirteen inches. It was pro- 
cured for me through the friendly and zealous offices of the 
English Chaplain at 8. Petersburg, the Rev. A. 8S. Thompson, 
B.D.; by favour of the Keeper of the Imperial Library, who 
has my hearty thanks for his liberality and consideration. 

It will be perceived that the text begins at S. Mark xvi. 2, 
and ends with the first words of 8. Luke i. 18. 

Up to this hour, every endeavour to obtain a Photograph 
of the corresponding page of the Coprx Varicanus, B, 
(N°. 1209, in the Vatican,) has proved unavailing. If the 
present Vindication of the genuineness of Twelve Verses of 
the everlasting Gospel should have the good fortune to ap- 
prove itself to his Holiness, Porn Pius IX., let me be per- 
mitted in this unadorned and unusual manner,—(to which 
I would fain add some circumstance of respectful ceremony 
if I knew how,)—very humbly to entreat his Holiness to 
allow me to possess a Photograph, corresponding in size 
with the original, of the page of Copex B (it is numbered 
fol. 1303,) which exhibits the abrupt termination of the 

Gospel according to 8. Mark. 


J. W. B. 


ORIEL CoLLEGE, OxForD, 
June 14, 1871. 
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“¢* Advice to you,’ sir, ‘in studying Divinity?’ Did you say 
that you ‘wished I would give you a few words of advice,’ sir? 
. . . Then let me recommend to you the practice of always 
verifying your references, six \” 

; Conversation of the late PRESIDENT RouTH- 
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TO 


SIR ROUNDELL PALMER, Q.C., UP, 
So, we, Sc 


Dear Sir Rovyvezt1, 


I do myself the honour of inscribing this volume to you. Per- 
mut me to explain the reason why. 

It is not merely that I may give expression to a sentiment of 
private friendship which dates back from the pleasant time when 
I was Curate to your Father,—whose memory I never recal 
without love and veneration ;—nor even in order to afford myself 
the opportunity of testifying how much I honour you for the 
noble example of conscientious uprightness and integrity which 
you set us on a recent public occasion. It is for no such reason 
that I dedicate to you this vindication of the last Twelve Verses 
of the Gospel according to S. Mark. 

It is because I desire supremely to submit the argument con- 
tained in the ensuing pages to a practised judicial intellect of the 
loftiest stamp. Recent Editors of the New Testament insist that 
these‘ last Twelve Verses” are not genuine. The Critics, almost 
to a man, avow themselves of the same opinion. Popular Preju- 
dice has been for a long time past warmly enlisted on the same side. 
I am as convinced as I am of my life, that the reverse is the 
truth. It is not even with meas it is with certain learned 
friends of mine, who, admitting the adversary’s premisses, con- 
tent themselves with dénying the validity of his inference. How- 
ever true it may be,—and it is true,—that from those premisses 
the proposed conclusion does not follow, I yet venture to deny the 


correctness of those premisses altogether. I insist, on the con- 
Poel 
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trary, that the Evidence relied on is untrustworthy,—untrust- 
worthy in every particular. 

How, in the meantime, can such an one as I am hope to 
persuade the world that it is as I say, while the most illustrious 
Biblical Critics at home and abroad are agreed, and against me ? 
Clearly, the first thing to be done is to secure for myself a full 
and patient hearing. With this view, I have written a book. 
But next, instead of waiting for the slow verdict of Public 
Opinion, (which yet, I know, must come after many days,) I 
desiderate for the Evidence I have collected, a competent and an 
impartial Judge. And that is why I dedicate my book to you. 
If I can but get this case fairly tried, I have no doubt whatever 
about the result. 

Whether you are able to find time to read these pages, or not, 
it shall content me to have shewn in this manner the confidence 
with which I advocate my cause; the kind of test to which I 
propose to bring my reasonings. If I may be allowed to say so, 
—S. Mark’s last Twelve Verses shall no longer remain a 
subject. of dispute among men. J am able to prove that 
this portion of the Gospel has been declared to be spurious on 
wholly mistaken grounds: and this ought in fairness to close 
the discussion. But I claim to have done more. I claim to have 
shewn, from considerations which have been hitherto overlooked, 
that its genuineness must needs be reckoned among the things 
that are absolutely certain. 


LI am, with sincere regard and respect, 
Dear Sir Roundell, 
Very faithfully yours, 
JOHN W. BURGON. 


ORIEL, 
July, 1871. 


PREFACE. 


HIS volume is my contribution towards the better 
understanding of a subject which is destined, 
when it shall have grown into a Science, to vindi- 
cate for itself a mighty province, and to enjoy para- 
mount attention. I allude to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament Scriptures. 

That this Study is still in its infancy, all may see. 
The very principles on which it is based are as yet 
only imperfectly understood. The reason is obvious. 
It is because the very foundations have not yet been 
laid, (except to a wholly inadequate extent, ) on which 
the future superstructure is to rise. A careful colla- 
tion of every extant Codex, (executed after the man- 
ner of the Rev. F. H. Scrivener’s labours in this de- 
partment,) is the first indispensable preliminary to 
any real progress. Another, is a revised Text, not to 
say a more exact knowledge, of the oldest Versions. 
Scarcely of inferior importance would be critically 
correct editions of the Fathers of the Church; and 
these must by all means be furnished with far com- 
pleter Indices of Texts than have ever yet been at- 
tempted.—There is not a single Father to be named 
whose Works have been hitherto furnished with even 
a tolerably complete Index of the places in which he 
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either quotes, or else clearly refers to, the Text of the 
New Testament: while scarcely a tithe of the known 
MSS. of the Gospels have as yet been satisfactorily 
collated. Strange to relate, we are to this hour with- 
out so much as a satisfactory Catalogue of the Copies 
which are known to be extant. 

But when all this has been done,—(and the Science 
deserves, and requires, a little more public encourage- 
ment than has hitherto been bestowed on the arduous 
and—let me not be ashamed to add the word—uwnre- 
munerative labour of Textual Criticism, )—it will be 
discovered that the popular and the prevailing Theory 
is a mistaken one. The plausible hypothesis on which 
recent recensions of the Text have been for the most 
part conducted, will be seen to be no longer tenable. 
The latest decisions will in consequence be gene- 
rally reversed. 

I am not of course losing sight of what has been 
already achieved in this department of Sacred Learn- 
ing. While our knowledge of the uncial MSS. has been 
rendered tolerably exact and complete, an excel- 
lent beginning has been made, (chiefly by the Rev. 
F,. H. Scrivener, the most judicious living Master 
of Textual Criticism,) in acquainting us with the con- 
tents of about seventy of the cursive MSS. of the New 
Testament, And though it is impossible to deny that 
the published Texts of Doctors Tischendorf and Tre- 
gelles as Yeats are wholly inadmissible, yet is it 
equally certain that by the conscientious diligence 
with which those distinguished Scholars have respec- 
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tively laboured, they have erected monuments of their 
learning and ability which will endure for ever. Their 
Editions of the New Testament will not be super- 
seded by any new discoveries, by any future advances 
in the Science of Textual Criticism. The MSS. which 
they have edited will remain among the most pre- 
cious materials for future study. All honour to them! 
If in the warmth of controversy I shall appear to 
have spoken of them sometimes without becoming 
deference, let me here once for all confess that I am 
to blame, and express my regret. When they have 
publicly begged S. Mark’s pardon for the grievous 
wrong they have done fim, I will very ce: beg 
their pardon also. 

In conclusion, I desire to offer my thanks to the 
Rey. John Wordsworth, late Fellow of Brasenose Col- 
lege, for his patient perusal of these sheets as they 
have passed through the press, and for favouring me 
with several judicious suggestions. To him may be 
applied the saying of President Routh on receiving 
a visit from Bishop Wordsworth at his lodgings,— 
‘‘T see the learned son of a learned Father, sir !”— 
Let me be permitted to add that my friend inherits 
the Bishop’s fine taste and accurate judgment also. 

And now I dismiss this Work, at which I have 
conscientiously laboured for many days and many 
nights; beginning it in joy and ending it in sorrow. 
The College in which I have for the most part written 
it is designated in the preamble of its Charter and 
in its Foundation Statutes, (which are already much 
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more than half a thousand years old,) as Collegium 
Scholarium in Sacré Theologid studentium,—perpetuis 
temporibus duraturum. Indebted, under Gop, to the 
pious munificence of the Founder of Oriel for my 
opportunities of study, I venture, in what I must 
needs call evil days, to hope that I have to some 
extent “employed my advantages,” — (the expres- 
sion occurs in a prayer used by this Society on its 
three solemn anniversaries,) —as our Founder and 
Benefactors ‘“‘ would approve if they were now upon 
earth to witness what we do.” 


Jen Weaeb. 


ORIEL, 
July, 1871. 
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Subjoined, for convenience, are “the Last Twelve Verses.” 
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(9) Now when Jesus was risen 
early the first day of the week, 
He appeared first to Mary Mag- 
dalene, out of whom He had cast 
seven devils, (10) And she went 
and told them that had been with 
Him, as they mourned and wept. 
(11) And they, when they had 
heard that He was alive, and had 
been seen of her, believed not. 

(12) After that He appeared 
in another form unto two of 
them, as they walked, and went 
into the country. (13) And they 
went and told it unto the residue: 
neither believed they them. 

(14) Afterward He appeared 
unto the eleven as they sat at 
meat, and upbraided them with 
their unbelief and hardness of 
heart, because they believed not 
them which had seen Him after 
He was risen. (15) And He said 
unto them, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature. (16) He that 
believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned. (17) And 
these signs shall follow them that 
believe; In My Name shall they 
cast out devils; they shall speak 
with new tongues; (18) they 
shall take up serpents; and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them; they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.” 

(19) So then after the Lorp 
had spoken unto them, He was 
received up into Heaven, and 
sat on the Right Hand of Gop. 
(20) And they went forth, and 
preached every where, the Lorp 
working with them, and confirm- 
ing the word with signs follow- 
ing. Amen. 


THE LAST TWELVE VERSES OF THE 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO S. MARK. 


GHAR TE Re LT. 


THE CASE OF THE LAST TWELVE VERSES 
OF S. MARK’S GOSPEL, STATED. 


These Verses generally suspected at the present time. The popularity 
of this opinion accounted for. 


Ee has lately become the fashion to speak of the last Twelve 

Verses of the Gospel according to S. Mark, as if it were 
an ascertained fact that those verses constitute no integral 
part of the Gospel. It seems to be generally supposed, (1) 
That the evidence of MSS. is altogether fatal to their claims ; 
(2) That “the early Fathers” witness plainly against their 
genuineness; (3) That, from considerations of “internal 
evidence” they must certainly be given up. It shall be my 
endeavour in the ensuing pages to shew, on the contrary, 
That manuscript evidence is so overwhelmingly in their 
favour that no room is left for doubt or suspicion :—That 
there is not so much as one of the Fathers, early or late, 
who gives it as his opinion that these verses are spurious :— 
and, That the argument derived from internal considera- 
tions proves on inquiry to be baseless and unsubstantial as 
a dream. 

But I hope that I shall succeed in doing more. It shall 
be my endeavour to.shew not only that there really is no 
reason whatever for calling in question the genuineness of 
this portion of Holy Writ, but also that there exist suffi- 
cient reasons for feeling confident that it must needs be 
genuine. This is clearly as much as it is possible for me 
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to achieve. But when this has been done, I venture to hope 
that the verses in dispute will for the future be allowed to 
retain their place in the second Gospel unmolested. 

It will of course be asked,—And yet, if all this be so, 
how does it happen that both in very ancient, and also in 
very modern times, this proposal to suppress twelve verses 
of the Gospel has enjoyed a certain amount of popularity ? 
At the two different periods, (I answer,) for widely different 
reasons. 

(1.) In the ancient days, when it was the universal belief 
of Christendom that the Word of Gop must needs be con- 
sistent with itself in every part, and prove in every part 
(like its Divine Author) perfectly “faithful and true,” the 
difficulty (which was deemed all but insuperable) of bring- 
ing certain statements in S. Mark’s last Twelve Verses into 
harmony with certain statements of the other Evangelists, 
is discovered to have troubled Divines exceedingly. “In 
fact,” (says Mr. Scrivener,) ‘it brought suspicion upon these 
verses, and caused their omission in some copies seen by 
Eusebius.” That the maiming process is indeed attributable 
to this cause and came about in this particular way, I am 
unable to persuade myself; but, if the desire to provide an 
escape from-a serious critical difficulty did not actually 
occasion that copies of 8. Mark’s Gospel were .mutilated, it 
certainly was the reason why, in very early times, such 
mutilated copies were viewed without displeasure by some, 
and appealed to with complacency by others. 

(2.) But times are changed. We have recently been 
assured on high authority that the Church has reversed her 
ancient convictions in this respect: that now, “most sound 
theologians have no dread whatever of acknowledging minute 
points of disagreement” (i.e. minute errors) “in the four- 
fold narrative even of the life of the Redeemer®.” There 
has arisen in these last days a singular impatience of Dog- 
matic Truth, (especially Dogma of an unpalatable kind,) 
which has even rendered popular the pretext afforded by 
these same mutilated copies for the grave resuscitation of 
doubts, never as it would seem seriously entertained by any 

* Abp. Tait’s Harmony of Revelation und the Sciences, (1864,) p. 21. 
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of the ancients; and which, at all events for 1300 years and 
upwards, have deservedly sunk into oblivion. 

Whilst I write, that “most divine explication of the 
chiefest articles of our Christian belief,’ the Athanasian 
Creed», is made the object of incessant assaults® But then 
it is remembered that statements quite as “uncharitable”’ 
as any which this Creed contains are found in the 16th 
verse of S. Mark’s concluding chapter; are in fact the words 
of Him whose very Name is Love. The precious warning 
clause, I say, (miscalled “damnatory 4,’”’) which an imperti- 
nent officiousness is for glossing with a rubric and weaken- 
ing with an apology, proceeded from: Divine lips,—at least 
if these concluding verses be genuine. How shall this incon- 
venient circumstance be more effectually dealt with than 
by accepting the suggestion of the most recent editors, that 
S. Mark’s concluding verses are an unauthorised addition 
to his Gospel? “If it be acknowledged that the passage 
has a harsh sound,” (remarks Dean Stanley,) “unlike the 
usual utterances of Him who came not to condemn but to 
save, the discoveries of later times have shewn, almost be- 
yond doubt, that it is not a part of S. Mark's Gospel, but 
an addition by another hand ; of which the weakness in the 


external evidence coincides with the internal evidence in 


proving its later origin *.” 


Modern prejudice, then,—added to a singularly exagge- 
rated estimate of the critical importance of the testimony 


& See by all means Hooker, -E. P., v. xlii. 11—13. 

¢ Abp. Tait is of opinion that it “should not retain its place in the public 
Service of the Church:” and Dean Stanley gives sixteen reasons for the 
same opinion,—the fifteenth of which is that “many excellent laymen, in- 
cluding King George III., have declined to take part in the recitation.” 
(Final) Report of the Ritual Commission, 1870, p. viii. and p. xvii. 

4 In the words of a thoughtful friend, (Rev. C. P. Eden),—‘ Condemnatory 
is just what these clauses are not. I understand myself, in uttering these 
words, not to condemn a fellow creature, but to acknowledge a truth of Sov 
ture, Gop’s judgment namely on the sin of unbelief. The further question,— 
In whom the sin of unbelief is found; that awful question I leave entirely in 
His hands who is the alone Judge of hearts; who made us, and knows our 
infirmities, and whose tender mercies are over all His works.” 

e “The Athanasian Creed,” by the Dean of Westminster (Contemporary 
Review, Aug., 1870, pp. 158, 159). 
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of our two oldest Codices, (another of the “discoveries of 
later times,” concerning which I shall have more to say 
by-and-by,)—must explain why the opinion is even popular 
that the last twelve verses of S.Mark are a spurious ap- 
pendix to his Gospel. 

Not that Biblical Critics would have us believe that the 
Evangelist left off at verse 8, intending that the words,— 
“neither said they anything to any man, for they were 
afraid,’ should be the conclusion of his Gospel. ‘No one 
can imagine,” (writes Griesbach,) “that Mark cut short the 
thread of his narrative at that place’.” It is on all hands 
eagerly admitted, that so abrupt a termination must be held 
to mark an incomplete or else an uncompleted work. How, 
then, in the original autograph of the Evangelist, is it sup- 
posed that the narrative proceeded? This is what no one 
has even ventured so much as to conjecture. It is assumed, 
however, that the original termination of the Gospel, what- 
ever it may have been, has perished. We appeal, of course, 
to its actual termination: and,—Of what nature then, (we 
ask,) is the supposed necessity for regarding the last twelve 
verses of S. Mark’s Gospel as a spurious substitute for what 
the Evangelist originally wrote? What, in other words, 
has been the history of these modern doubts; and by what 
steps have they established themselves in books, and won 
the public ear? 

To explain this, shall be the object of the next ensuing 
chapters. 


£ Commentarius Criticus, ii. 197. 


OHA PTE RIT: 


THE HOSTILE VERDICT OF BIBLICAL CRITICS SHEWN 
TO BE QUITE OF RECENT DATE. 


Griesbach the first to deny the genwineness of these Verses (p. 6).— 
Lachmann’s fatal principle (p. 8) the clue to the unfavourable 
verdict of Tischendorf (p. 9), of Tregelles (p. 10), of Alford 
(p. 12); which has been generally adopted by subsequent Scholars 
and Divines (p. 13).—The nature of the present inquiry explained 
(p. 15.) 


Ir is only since the appearance of Griesbach’s second edi- 
tion [1796—1806] that Critics of the New Testament have 
permitted themselves to handle the last twelve verses of 
S. Mark’s Gospel with disrespect. Previous critical editions ° 
of the New Testament are free from this reproach. ‘There 
is no reason for doubting the genuineness of this portion of 
Scripture,’ wrote Mill in 1707, after a review of the evi- 
dence (as far as he was acquainted with it) for and against. 
Twenty-seven years later, appeared Bengel’s edition of the 
New Testament (1734); and Wetstein, at the end of another 
seventeen years (1751-2), followed in the same field. Both 
editors, after rehearsing the adverse testimony i ewtenso, 
left the passage in undisputed possession of its place. Alter 
in 1786-7, and. Birch in 17884, (suspicious as the latter evi- 
dently was of its genuineness,) followed their predecessors’ 
example. But Matthaei, (who also brought his labours to 
a close in the year 1788,) was not content to give a silent 
suffrage. He had been for upwards of fourteen years a la- 
borious collator of Greek MSS. of the New Testament, and 
was so convinced of the insufficiency of the arguments which 
had been brought against these twelve verses of S. Mark, 


* Quatuor Evangelia Graece cwm variantibus a textu lectionibus Codd, 
MSS. Bibliothecae Vaticanae, etc. Jussu et sumtibus regiis edidit Andreas 
Birch, Havniae, 1788. A copy of this very rare and sumptuous folio may be 
seen in the King’s Library (Brit. Mus.) 
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that with no ordinary warmth, no common acuteness, he 
insisted on their genuineness. 

“ With Griesbach,” (remarks Dr. Tregelles?, ) “Texts which 
may be called really critical begin ;” and Griesbach is the 
first to insist that the concluding verses of S. Mark are spurious. 
That he did not suppose the second Gospel to have always 
ended at verse 8, we have seen already °. He was of opinion, 
however, that “at some very remote period, the original 
ending of the Gospel perished,—disappeared perhaps from 
the Evangelist’s own copy,—and that the present ending was 
by some one substituted in its place.” Griesbach further in- 
vented the following elaborate and extraordinary hypothesis 
to account for the existence of S. Mark xvi. 9—20. 

He invites his readers to believe that when, (before the 
end of the second century,) the four Evangelical narratives 
were collected into a volume and dignified with the title of 
“The Gospel,”—S. Mark’s narrative was furnished by some 
unknown individual with its actual termination in order to 
remedy its manifest incompleteness; and that this volume 
became the standard of the Alexandrine recension of the 
text: in other words, became the fontal source of a mighty 
family of MSS. by Griesbach designated as ‘“‘ Alexandrine.” 
But there will have been here and there in existence isolated 
copies of one or more of the Gospels; and in all of these, 
S. Mark’s Gospel, (by the hypothesis,) will have ended 
abruptly at the eighth verse. These copies of single Gos- 
pels, when collected together, are presumed by Griesbach 
to have constituted ‘the Western recension.’ If, in codices 
of this family also, the self-same termination is now all but 
universally found, the fact is to be accounted for, (Gries- 
bach says,) by the natural desire which possessors of the 
Gospels will have experienced to supplement their imperfect 
copies as best they might. “Let this conjecture be ac- 
cepted,” proceeds the learned veteran,—(unconscious appa- 
rently that he has been demanding acceptance for at least 
half-a-dozen wholly unsupported as well as entirely gratui- 
tous conjectures,)—“ and every difficulty disappears; and 


> Account of the Printed Text, p. 88. © See above, p. 3. 
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it becomes perfectly intelligible how there has crept into 
almost every codex which has been written, from the second 
century downwards, a section quite different from the ori- 
ginal and genuine ending of S. Mark, which disappeared 
before the four Gospels were collected into a single volume.” 
—In other words, if men will but be so accommodating as 
to assume that the conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel disap- 
peared before any one had the opportunity of transcribing 
the Evangelist’s inspired autograph, they will have no 
difficulty in understanding that the present conclusion of 
8. Mark’s Gospel was not really written by S. Mark. 

It should perhaps be stated in passing, that Griesbach 
was driven into this curious maze of unsupported conjecture 
by the exigencies of his “ Recension Theory ;”’ which, inas- 
much as it has been long since exploded, need not now occupy 
us. But it is worth observing that the argument already 
exhibited, (such as it is,) breaks down under the weight of 
the very first fact which its learned author is obliged to lay 
upon it. Codex B.,—the solitary manuscript witness for 
omitting the clause in question, (for Codex s had not yet 
been discovered,)—had been already claimed by Griesbach 
as a chief exponent of his so-called “ Alexandrine Recension.” 
But then, on the Critic’s own hypothesis, (as we have seen 
already,) Codex B. ought, on the contrary, to have con- 
tained it. How was that inconvenient fact to be got over? 
Griesbach quietly remarks in a foot-note that Codex B. 
“‘has affinity with the Eastern family of MSS.”—The mis- 
fortune of being saddled with a worthless theory was surely 
never more apparent. By the time we have reached this 
point in the investigation, we are reminded of nothing so 
much as of the weary traveller who, having patiently pur- 
sued an ignis fatuus through half the night, beholds it at 
last vanish; but not until it has conducted him up to his 
chin in the mire. 

Neither Hug, nor Scholz his pupil,—who in 1808 and 
1830 respectively followed Griesbach with modifications of 
his recension-theory,—concurred in the unfavourable sen- 
tence which their illustrious predecessor had passed on the 
concluding portion of S.Mark’s Gospel. The latter even 


ite! 
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eagerly vindicated its genuineness’. But with Lachmann, 
—whose unsatisfactory text of the Gospels appeared in 
1842, — originated a new principle of Textual Revision ; 
the principle, namely, of paying exclusive and absolute 


deference to the testimony of a few arbitrarily selected 
ancient documents; no regard being paid to others of | 
the same or of yet higher antiquity. This is not the 
| right place for discussing this plausible and certainly most 


convenient scheme of textual revision. That it leads to 
conclusions little short of irrational, is certain. I notice it 
only because it supplies the clue to the result which, as far 


as 8. Mark xvi. 9—20 is concerned, has been since arrived | 


at by Dr. Tischendorf, Dr. Tregelles, and Dean Alford *,— 


the three latest critics who have formally undertaken to — 


reconstruct the sacred Text. 
They agree in assuring their readers that the genuine | 


Gospel of S. Mark extends no further than ch. xvi. ver. 8: 
‘in other words, that all that follows the words éfoBSoivro 


ydp is an unauthorized addition by some later hand; “a 
fragment,’’—distinguishable from the rest of the Gospel not 
less by internal evidence than by external testimony. This 
verdict becomes the more important because it proceeds from 
men of undoubted earnestness and high ability ; who cannot 
be suspected of being either unacquainted with the evidence 
on which the point in dispute rests, nor inexperienced in 
the art of weighing such evidence. Moreover, their verdict 
has been independently reached; is unanimous; is unhesi- 
tating; has been eagerly proclaimed by all three on many 
different occasions as well as in many different places‘; and 


a «Fam esse authenticam rationes internae et externae probant gravissimae.” 

¢ I find it difficult to say what distress the sudden removal of this amiable 
and accomplished Scholar occasions me, just as I am finishing my task. 
I consign these pages to the press with a sense of downright reluctance,— 
(constrained however by the importance of the subject,)—seeing that he is no 
longer among us either to accept or to dispute a single proposition. All I can 
do is to erase every word which might have occasioned him the least an- 
noyance; and indeed, as seldom as possible to introduce his respected name. 
An open grave reminds one of the nothingness of earthly controversy; as 
nothing else does, or indeed can do. 

‘ Tischendorf, besides eight editions of his laborious critical revision of the 
Greek Text, has edited our English “ Authorized Version” (Tauchnitz, 1869,) 
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may be said to be at present in all but undisputed possession 
of the field®. The first-named Editor enjoys a vast reputa- 
tion, and has been generously styled by Mr. Scrivener, “the 
first Biblical Critic in Europe.” The other two have pro- 
duced text-books which are deservedly held in high esteem, 
and are in the hands of every student. The views of such 
men will undoubtedly colour the convictions of the next 
generation of English Churchmen. It becomes absolutely 
necessary, therefore, to examine with the utmost care the 
grounds of their verdict, the direct result of which is to 
present us with a mutilated Gospel. If they are right, 
there is no help for it but that the convictions of eighteen 
centuries in this respect must be surrendered.. But if Tis- 
chendorf and Tregelles are wrong in this particular, it fol- 
lows of necessity that doubt is thrown over the whole of 
their critical method. The case is a crucial one. Every 
page of theirs incurs suspicion, if their deliberate verdict 
in ¢his instance shall prove to be mistaken. 

1. Tischendorf disposes of the whole question in a single 
sentence. “That these verses were not written by Mark,” 


with an “ Introduction” addressed to unlearned readers, and the various read- 
ings of Codd. 8, B and A, set down in English at the foot of every page.— 
Tregelles, besides his edition of the Text of the N.T., is very full on the 
subject of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, in his “ Account of the Printed Text,” and in 
his “Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the N. T.” (vol. iv. of Horne’s 
Introd.)—Dean Alford, besides six editions of his Greek Testament, and an 
abridgment “for the upper forms of Schools and for passmen at the Univer- 
sities,” put forth two editions of a “N. T. for English Readers,” and three 
editions of “the Authorized Version newly compared with the original Greek 
and revised ;’—in every one of which it is stated that these twelve verses are 
“probably an addition, placed here in very early times.” 

& The Rev. F. H. Scrivener, Bp. Ellicott, and Bp. Wordsworth, are honour- 
able exceptions to this remark. The last-named excellent Divine reluctantly 
admitting that “this portion may not have been penned by S. Mark himself ;” 
and Bishop Ellicott (Historical Lectures, pp. 26-7) asking “ Why may not this 
portion have been written by S. Mark at a later period ? ;’—both alike reso- 
lutely insist on its genuineness and canonicity. To the honour of the best 
living master of Textual Criticism, the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, {of whom I 
desire to be understood to speak as a disciple of his master,) be it stated that 
he has never at any time given the least sanction to the popular outcry against 
this portion of the Gospel. “Without the slightest. misgiving’”’ he has uni- 
formly maintained the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9—20. (Introduction, 


pp. 7 and 429—32.) 
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(he says,) “admits of satisfactory proof.” He then recites 
in detail the adverse external testimony which his prede- 
cessors had accumulated; remarking, that it is abundantly 
confirmed by internal evidence. Of this he supplies a soli- 
tary sample; but declares that the whole passage is “ab- 
horrent” to S. Mark’s manner. “The facts of the case being 
such,” (and with this he dismisses the subject,) “a healthy 
piety reclaims against the endeavours of those who are for 
palming off as Mark’s what the Evangelist is so plainly 
shewn to have known nothing at all about®.” A mass of 
laborious annotation which comes surging in at the close 
of verse 8, and fills two of Tischendorf’s pages, has the effect 
of entirely divorcing the twelve verses in question from the 
inspired text of the Evangelist. On the other hand, the evi- 
dence in favour of the place is despatched in less than twelve 
lines. What can be the reason that an Kditor of the New 
Testament parades elaborately every particular of the evi- 
dence, (such as it is,) against the genuineness of a consider- 
able portion of the Gospel; and yet makes summary work 
- with the evidence in its favour? That Tischendorf has at 
least entirely made up his mind on the matter in hand is 
plain. Elsewhere, he speaks of the Author of these verses 
as “ Pseudo Marcus'.” 

2. Dr. Tregelles has expressed himself most fully on this 
subject in his “ Account of the Printed Text of the Greek 
New Testament” (1854). The respected author undertakes 
to shew “that the early testimony that S. Mark did not 
write these verses is confirmed by existing monuments.” 
Accordingly, he announces as the result of the propositions 
which he thinks he has established, “that the book of Mark 
himself extends no further than époBotvto yap.” He is the 


* «Hee non a Marco scripta esse argumentis probatur idoneis,” (p. 320.) 
“Que testimonia aliis corroborantur argumentis, ut quod conlatis prioribus 
versu 9. parum apte adduntur verba a@ jjs éBeB. item quod singula multi- 
fariam a Marci ratione abhorrent.” (p. 322.)—I quote from the 7th Leipsic 
ed.; but in Tischendorf’s 8th ed. (1866, pp. 403, 406,) the same verdict is 
repeated, with the following addition:—“Que quum ita sint, sane erga 
sacrum textum pietati adversari videntur qui pro apostolicis venditare per- 
gunt que a Marco aliena esse tam luculenter docemur.” (p. 407.) 

Evangelia Apocrypha, 1853, Proleg. p. lvi. 
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only critic I have met with to whom it does not seem in- 
credible that S. Mark did actually conclude his Gospel in 
this abrupt way: observing that “perhaps we do not know 
enough of the circumstances of 8S. Mark when he wrote his 
Gospel to say whether he did or did not leave it with a com- 
plete termination.” In this modest suggestion at least Dr. 
Tregelles is unassailable, since we know absolutely nothing 
whatever about “the circumstances of S. Mark,” (or of any 
other Evangelist,) “‘when he wrote his Gospel:” neither 
indeed are we quite sure who S.Mark was. But when he 
goes on to declare, notwithstanding, “that the remaining 
twelve verses, by whomsoever written, have a full claim 
to be received as an authentic part of the second Gospel ;” 
and complains that “there is in some minds a kind of 
timidity with regard to Holy Scripture, as if all our notions 
of its authority depended on our knowing who was the 
writer of each particular portion; instead of simply seeing 
and owning that it was given forth from Gop, and that it 
is as much His as were the Commandments of the Law 
written by His own finger on the tables of stone*;”—the . 
learned writer betrays a misapprehension of the question 
at issue, which we are least of all prepared to encounter in 
such a quarter. We admire his piety but it is at the ex- 
pense of his critical sagacity. For the question is not at all 
one of authorship, but only one of genuineness. Have the 
codices been mutilated which do not contain these verses? 
If they have, then must these verses be held to be genwine. 
But on the contrary, Have the codices been supplemented 
which contain them? Then are these verses certainly spu- 
rious. There is no help for it but they must either be held 
to be an integral part of the Gospel, and therefore, in default 
of any proof to the contrary, as certainly by 8S. Mark as any 
other twelve verses which can be named; or else an un- 
authorized addition to it. If they belong to the post-apo- 
stolic age it is idle to insist on their Inspiration, and to 
claim that this “authentic anonymous addition to what 
Mark himself wrote down” is as much the work of Gop 
“as were the Ten Commandments written by His own 


k pp. 253, 7—9. 
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finger on the tables of stone.” On the other hand, if they 
“ought as much to be received as part of our second Gospel 
as the last chapter of Deuteronomy (unknown as the writer 
is) is received as the right and proper conclusion of the 
book of Moses,”—it is difficult to understand why the learned 
editor should think himself at liberty to sever them from 
their context, and introduce the subscription KATA MAPKON 
after ver. 8. In short, “How persons who believe that 
these verses did not form a part of the original Gospel of 
Mark, but were added afterwards, can say that they have 
a good claim to be received as an authentic or genuine part 
of the second Gospel, that is, a portion of canonical Scrip- 
ture, passes comprehension.” It passes even Dr. Davidson’s 
comprehension; (for the foregoing words are his;) and 
Dr. Davidson, as some of us are aware, is not a man to stick 
at trifles 1. : 

3. Dean Alford went a little further than any of his pre- 
decessors. He says that this passage “was placed as a com- 
pletion of the Gospel soon after the Apostolic period,—the 
Gospel itself having been, for some reason unknown to us, 
left incomplete. The most probable supposition” (he adds) 
“is, that the last leaf of the original Gospel was torn away.” 
The italics in this conjecture (which was originally Gries- 
bach’s) are not mine. The internal evidence (declares the 
same learned writer) “ preponderates vastly against the au- 
thorship of Mark ;” or (as he elsewhere expresses it) against 
“its genuineness as a work of the Evangelist.” Accord- 
ingly, in his Prolegomena, (p. 38) he describes it as “ the 
remarkable fragment at the end of the Gospel.” After this, 
we are the less astonished to find that he closes the second 
Gospel at ver. 8; introduces the Subscription there; and en- 
closes the twelve verses which follow within heavy brackets. 
Thus, whereas from the days of our illustrious countryman 


! In his first edition (1848, vol. i. p.163) Dr. Davidson pronounced it “ mani- 
festly untenable” that S. Mark’s Gospel was the last written; and assigned 
A.D. 64 as “its most probable” date. In his second (1868, vol. ii. p. 117), he 
says:—‘‘ When we consider that the Gospel was not written till the second 
century, internal evidence loses much of its force against the authenticity of 
these verses.” —Introduction to N. T. 
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Mill (1707), the editors of the N. T. have either been silent 
on the subject, or else have whispered only that this section 
of the Gospel is to be received with less of confidence than 
the rest,—it has been reserved for the present century to 
convert the ancient suspicions into actual charges. The 
latest to enter the field have been the first to execute Gries- 
bach’s adverse sentence pronounced fifty years ago, and to 
load the blessed Evangelist with bonds. 

It might have been foreseen that when Critics so con- 
spicuous permit themselves thus to handle the precious 
deposit, others would take courage to hurl their thunder- 
bolts in the same direction with the less concern. “It is 
probable,” (says Abp. Thomson in the Bible Dictionary,) 
“that this section is from a different hand, and was annexed 
to the Gospels soon after the times of the Apostles™.”—The 
Rev. T. S. Green", (an able scholar, never to be mentioned 
without respect,) considers that “the hypothesis of very 
early interpolation satisfies the body of facts in evidence,”— 
which “point unmistakably in the direction of a spurious 
origin.” —“In respect of Mark’s Gospel,” (writes Professor 
Norton in a recent work on the G'enuineness of the Gospels,) 
“there is ground for believing that the last twelve verses 
were not written by the Evangelist, but were added by some 
other writer to supply a short conclusion to the work, which 
some cause had prevented the author from completing °.”— 
Professor Westcott—who, jointly with the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, 
announces a revised Text—assures us that “the original 
text, from whatever cause it may have happened, terminated 
abruptly after the account of the Angelic vision.” The rest 
“‘was added at another time, and probably by another hand.” 
“Tt is in vain to speculate on the causes of this abrupt 
close.” “The remaining verses cannot be regarded as part 
of the original narrative of S. Mark ».”—Meyer insists that 


this is an “apocryphal fragment,” and reproduces all the 


arguments, external. and internal, which have ever been 


m Vol. ii. p. 239. " Developed Criticism, [1857], p. 53. 

° Ed. 1847, i. p.17. He recommends this view to his reader’s acceptance 
in five pages,—pp. 216 to 221. 

» Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 311. 
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arrayed against it, without a particle of misgiving. The 
“note” with which he takes leave of the subject is even 
insolent®. A comparison (he says) of these “ fragments” 
(ver. 9—18 and 19) with the parallel places in the other 
Gospels and in the Acts, shews how vacillating and various 
were the Apostolical traditions concerning the appearances 
of our Lorp after His Resurrection, and concerning His 
Ascension. (‘ Hast thou killed, and also taken possession P’’) 

Such, then, is the hostile verdict concerning these last 
twelve verses which I venture to dispute, and which I trust 
T shall live to see reversed. The writers above cited will be 
found to rely (1.) on the external evidence of certain ancient 
MSS.; and (2.) on Scholia which state ‘‘that the more 
ancient and accurate copies terminated the Gospel at ver. 8.” 
(3.) They assure us that this is confirmed by a formidable 
array of Patristic authorities. ‘(4.) Internal proof is declared 


not to be wanting. Certain incoherences and inaccuracies. ..“ 


are pointed out. In fine, “the phraseology and style of. 
the section” are declared to be “unfavourable to its au- 
thenticity ;’ not a few of the words and expressions being 
“foreign to the diction of Mark.”—I propose to shew that 
all these confident and imposing statements are to a great 
extent either mistakes or exaggerations, and that the slender 
residuum of fact is about as powerless to achieve the purpose 
of the critics as were the seven green withs of the Philistines 
to bind Samson. 

In order to exhibit successfully what I have to offer on 
this subject, I find it necessary to begin (in the next chapter) 
at the very beginning. I think it right, however, in this 
place to premise a few plain considerations which will be of 
use to us throughout all our subsequent inquiry; and which 
indeed we shall never be able to afford to lose sight of 
for long. 

The question at issue being simply this,—Whether it is 
reasonable to suspect that the last twelve verses of S. Mark 
are a spurious accretion and unauthorized supplement to his 
Gospel, or not ?—the whole of our business clearly resolves 
itself into an examination of what has been urged in proof 


1 Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 1855, 8vo. pp. 182, 186—92. 
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that the former alternative is the correct one. Our oppo- 
nents maintain that these verses did not form part of the 
original autograph of the Evangelist. But it is a known 
rule in the Law of Evidence that the burthen of proof lies on 
the party who asserts the affirmative of the issue’. We have 
therefore to ascertain in the present instance what the sup- 
posed proof is exactly worth ; remembering always that in| 
this subject-matter a high degree of probability is the only 
kind of proof y which is attainable. When, for example, it is. 
contended that the famous words in §. John’s first Epistle 
(1 S. John v. 7, 8,) are not to be regarded as genuine, the 
fact that they are away from almost every known Codex 
is accepted as a proof that they were also away from the 
autograph of of the Evangelist. On far less weighty evidence, 


in fact, we are at all times prepared to yield the hearty 
assent of our understanding in this department of sacred 


- science. 
__ And yet, it will be found that evidence of overwhelming 


weight, if not of an entirely different kind, is required in 
the present instance: as I proceed to explain. 

1. When it is contended that our Lorn’s reply to the 
young ruler (S. Matt. xix. 17) was not Ti we réyers dyaor ; 
ovdels ayabos, ei pr) els, 6 Ocds,—it is at the same time in- 
sisted that it was Ti we épwras mept Tod ayadod ; eis éotiv 
6 aya0ds. It is proposed to omit the former words only be- 
cause an alternative clause is at hand, which it is proposed 
to substitute in its room. 

2. Again. When it is claimed that some given passage 
of the Textus Piecpptas, wa 8, Mark xv. 28, for example, 
(cal érdnpabn 1 ypadhy % Aéyovca, Kat peta avomwv éXo- 


yic@n,) or the Doxology in S. Matth. vi. 13,—is spurious, 


all that is pretended is that certain words are an unautho- 


rized addition to the inspired text; and that by simply 


omitting them we are so far restoring the Gospel to its 
original integrity.—The same is to be said concerning every 
other charge of interpolation which can be named. If the 


celebrated “pericopa de adultera,’” for instance, be indeed 


* In the Roman law this principle is thus expressed,—“ Ei incumbit pro- 
batio qui dicit, non qui negat.” Taylor on the Law of Evidence, 1868, i. p. 369. 
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not genuine, we have but to leave out those twelve verses 
of S. John’s Gospel, and to read chap. vii. 52 in close sequence 
with chap. viii. 12; and we are assured that we are put in 
possession of the text as it came from the hands of its in- 
spired Author. Nor, (it must be admitted), is any difficulty 
whatever occasioned thereby ; for there is no reason assign- 
able why the two last-named verses should not cohere ; (there 
is no internal improbability, I mean, in the supposition ;) 
neither does there exist any @ priori reason why a consider- 
able portion of narrative should be looked for in that par- 
ticular part of the Gospel. 

3. But the case is altogether different, as all must see, 
when it is proposed to get rid of the twelve verses which 
for 1700 years and upwards have formed the conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel; no alternative conclusion being proposed 


to our acceptance. For let it be only observed what this 


proposal practically amounts to and means. 

(a.) And first, it does not mean that S. Mark himself, with 
design, brought his Gospel to a close at the words éfoBoivro 
ydp. That supposition would in fact be irrational. It does 
not mean, I say, that by simply leaving out those last 
twelve verses we shall be restoring the second Gospel to its 
original integrity. And this it is which makes the present 
a different case from every other, and necessitates a fuller, 


- if not a different kind of proof. 


(o.) What then? It means that although an abrupt and 
impossible termination would confessedly be the result of 
omitting verses 9—20, no nearer approximation to the ori- 
ginal autograph of the Evangelist is at present attainable. 
Whether S. Mark was interrupted before he could finish his 
Gospel,—(as Dr. Tregelles and Professor Norton suggest ;)— 
in which case it will have been published by its Author 
in an unfinished state: or whether “the last leaf was torn 
away” before a single copy of the original could be pro- 
cured,— (a view which is found to have recommended itself 
to Griesbach ;)—in which case it will have once had a dif- 
ferent termination from at present ; which termination how- 
ever, by the hypothesis, has since been irrecoverably lost ;— 
(and to one of these two wild hypotheses the critics are 


le 
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logically reduced ;)—this we are not certainly told. The 
critics are only agreed in assuming that 8. Mark’s Gospel 
was at first without the verses which at present conclude it. 

But this assumption, (that a work which has been held 
to be a complete work for seventeen centuries and upwards 
was originally incomplete,) of course requires proof. The 
foregoing improbable theories, based on a gratuitous assump- 
tion, are confronted in Jimine with a formidable obstacle 
which must be absolutely got rid of before they can be 
thought entitled to a serious hearing. It is a familiar and 
a fatal circumstance that the Gospel of S. Mark has been 
furnished with its present termination ever since the second 
century of the Christian era’. In default, therefore, of dis- 
tinct historical evidence or definite documentary proof that 
at some earlier period than that it terminated abruptly, no- 
thing short of the utter unfitness of the verses which at pre- 


_ sent conclude S. Mark’s Gospel to be regarded as the work 
of the Evangelist, would warrant us in assuming that they 


ay & 


_are the spurious accretion of the post-apostolic age: and as 
‘such, at the end of eighteen centuries, to be deliberately 


rejected. We must absolutely be furnished, I say, with in- 
ternal evidence of the most unequivocal character; or else 
with external testimony of a direct and definite kind, if we 
are to admit that the actual conclusion of 8. Mark’s Gospel 
is an unauthorized substitute for something quite different 
that has been lost. I can only imagine one other thing 
which could induce us to entertain such an opinion; and 
that would be the general consent of MSS., Fathers, and 
Versions in leaving these verses out. Else, it is evident 
that we are logically forced to adopt the far easier supposi- 
tion that (not S. Mark, but) some copyist of the third century 
left a copy of S.Mark’s Gospel unfinished ; which unfinished 


_ copy became the fontal source of the mutilated copies which 


have come down to our own times *. 


8 This is freely allowed by‘all. “Certiores facti sumus hance pericopam jam 
in secundo seculo lectam fuisse tanquam hujus evangelii partem.” Tregelles 
NV. T. p. 214. 

t This in fact is how Bengel (N. T. p. 526) accounts for the phenomenon :— 
“Fieri potuit ut librarius, scripto versu 8, reliquam partem scribere differret, 
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I have thought it right to explain the matter thus fully 
at the outset; not in order to prejudge the question, (for 
that could answer no good purpose,) but only in order that 
the reader may have clearly set before him the real nature 
of the issue. “Is it reasonable to suspect that the conclud- 
ing verses of S. Mark are a spurious accretion and unautho- 
rized supplement to his Gospel, or not?” That is the ques- 
tion which we have to consider,—the one question. And 
while I proceed to pass under careful review all the evidence 
on this subject with which I am acquainted, I shall be again 
and again obliged to direct the attention of my reader to its 
bearing on the real point at issue. In other words, we shall 
have again and again to ask ourselves, how far it is rendered 
probable by each fresh article of evidence that S. Mark’s 
Gospel, when it left the hands of its inspired Author, was an 
unfinished work ; the last chapter ending abruptly at ver. 8? 

I will only point out, before passing on, that the course 
which has been adopted towards 8. Mark xvi. 9—20, by the 
latest Editors of the New Testament, is simply illogical. 
Either they regard these verses as possibly genuine, or else 
as certainly spurious. If they entertain (as they say they 
do) a decided opinion that they are not genuine, they ought 
(if they would be consistent) to banish them from the teat. 
Conversely, since they do not banish them from the text, they 
have no right to pass a fatal sentence upon them; to desig- 
nate their author as “pseudo-Marcus;” to handle them in 
contemptuous fashion. The plain truth is, these learned men 
are better than their theory ; the worthlessness of which they 
are made to fee/ in the present most conspicuous instance. 
It reduces them to perplexity. It has landed them in in- 
consistency and error.—They will find it necessary in the 
end to reverse their convictions. They cannot too speedily 
reconsider their verdict, and retrace their steps. 
et id exemplar, casu non perfectum, alii quasi perfectum sequerentur, praeser- 
tim quum ea pars cum reliqua historié evangelicé minus congruere videretur.”’ 


« It is thus that Tischendorf treats S. Luke xxiv. 12, and (in his latest edi- 
tion) §. John xxi. 25. 
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THE EARLY FATHERS APPEALED TO, AND OBSERVED 
TO BEAR FAVOURABLE WITNESS. 


Patristic evidence sometimes the most important of any (p.20).—The 
emportance of such evidence explained (p.21).—Nineteen Patristic. 
witnesses to these Verses, produced (p. 23).—Summary (p. 80). 


Tue present inquiry must be conducted solely on grounds 
of Evidence, external and internal. For the full considera- 
tion of the former, seven Chapters will be necessary *: for 
a discussion of the latter, one seventh of that space will 
suffice>, We have first to ascertain whether the external 
testimony concerning 8. Mark xvi. 9—20 is of such a nature 
as to constrain us to admit that it is highly probable that 
those twelve verses are a spurious appendix to S. Mark’s 
Gospel. 

1. It is well known that for determining the Text of the 
New Testament, we are dependent on three chief sources of 
information: viz. (1.) on Manuscripts,—(2.) on VERSIONS,— 
(3.) on Faruers. And it is even self-evident that the most 
ancient MSS.,—the earliest Versions,—the oldest of the Fa- 
thers, will probably be in every instance the most trust- 
worthy witnesses. 

2. Further, it is obvious that a really ancient Codex of 
the Gospels must needs supply more valuable critical help 
in establishing the precise Text of Scripture than can pos- 
sibly be rendered by any Translation, however faithful: 

while Patristic citations are on the whole a less decisive 
authority, even than Versions. The reasons are chiefly 
these: —(a.) Fathers often quote Scripture loosely, if not 
licentiously ; and sometimes al/ude only when they seem to 
quote. (b.) They appear to have too often depended on their 
memory, and sometimes are demonstrably loose and imac- 


* Chap. III.—VIIL., also Chap. X. b Chap. IX. 
c2 
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curate in their citations; the same Father being observed 
to quote the same place in different ways. (c.) Copyists and 
Editors may not be altogether depended upon for the exact 
form of such supposed quotations. Thus the evidence of 
Fathers must always be to some extent precarious. 

8. On the other hand, it cannot be too plainly pointed 
out that when,—instead of certifying ourselves of the actual 
words employed by an Evangelist, their precise form and 
exact sequence, —our ‘object is only to ascertain whether 
a considerable passage of Scripture is genuine or not; is to 
be rejected or retained ; was known or was not known in the 
earliest] ages of the Church; then, instead of supplying the 
least important evidence, Fathers become by far the most 
valuable witnesses of all. This entire subject may be con- 
veniently illustrated by an appeal to the problem before us. 

4. Of course, if we possessed copies of the Gospels coeval 
with their authors, nothing could compete with such evi- 
dence. But then unhappily nothing of the kind is the case. 
The facts admit of being stated within the compass of a few 
lines. We have one Codex (the Vatican, B) which is thought 
to belong to the first half of the iv™ century ; and another, 
the newly discovered Codex Sinaiticus, (at St. Petersburg, §) 
which is certainly not quite so old,—perhaps by 50 years. 
Next come two famous codices; the Alexandrine (in the 
British Museum, A) and the Codex Ephraemi (in the Paris 
Library, -C), which are probably from 50 to 100 years more 
recent still. The Codex Bezae (at Cambridge, D) is con- 
sidered by competent judges to be the depository of a re- 
cension of the text as ancient as any of the others. Not- 
withstanding its strangely depraved condition therefore,— 
the many “‘monstra potius quam variae lectiones” which it 
contains, —it may be reckoned with the preceding four, 
though it must be 50 or 100 years later than the latest of 
them. After this, we drop down, (as far as S. Mark is con- 
cerned,) to 2 uncial MSS. of the viii century,—7 of the 
ixth —4 of the ix or xt®*, while cursives of the xit® and xiit® 

© Viz. BE, L, [viii]: K, M, V, Tr, A, A (quere), M (Tisch. ed. 8va.) [ix]: 
G, X, 8, U [ix, x]. The following uncials are defective here,—F (ver. 9—19), 
H (ver. 9—14), I, N, O, P, Q, R, T, W, Y, Z. 
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centuries are very numerous indeed,—the copies increasing 
in number in a rapid ratio as we descend the stream of Time. 
Our primitive manuscript witnesses, therefore, are but five 
in number at the utmost. And of these it has never been 
pretended that the oldest is to be referred to an earlier date 
than the beginning of the iv century, while it is thought 
by competent judges that the last named may very possibly 
have been written quite late in the vit. 

5. Are we then reduced to this fourfold, (or at most five- 
fold,) evidence concerning the text of the Gospels,—on evi- 
dence of not quite certain date, and yet (as we all believe) not 
reaching further back than to the iv™ century of our zra ? 
Certainly not. Here, FarHErs come to our aid. There are 
perhaps as many as an hundred Ecclesiastical Writers older 
than the oldest extant Codex of the N. T.: while between 
A.D. 300 and a.p. 600, (within which limits our five oldest 
MSS. may be considered certainly to fall,) there exist about 
two hundred Fathers more. True, that many of these have 
left wondrous little behind them; and that the quotations 
from Holy Scripture of the greater part may justly be de- 
scribed as rare and unsatisfactory. But what then? From 
the three hundred, make a liberal reduction; and an hun- 
dred writers will remain who frequently quote the New 
Testament, and who, when they do quote it, are probably 
as trustworthy witnesses to the Truth of Scripture as either 
Cod. 8 or Cod. B. We have indeed heard a great deal too 
much of the precariousness of this class of evidence: not 
nearly enough of the gross inaccuracies which disfigure the 
text of those two Codices. Quite surprising is it to discover 
to what an extent Patristic quotations from the New Testa- 
ment have evidently retained their exact original form. 
What we chiefly desiderate at this time is a more careful 
revision of the text of the Fathers, and more skilfully 
elaborated indices of the works of each: not one of them 
having been hitherto satisfactorily indexed. It would be 
easy to demonstrate the importance of bestowing far more 
attention on this subject than it seems to have hitherto 
enjoyed: but I shall content myself with citing a single 
instance; and for this, (in order not to distract the reader’s 
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attention), I shall refer him to the Appendix4, What is at 
least beyond the limits of controversy, whenever the genuine- 
ness of a considerable passage of Scripture is the point in dis- 
pute, the testimony of Fathers who undoubtedly recognise 
that passage, is beyond comparison the most valuable testi- 
mony we can enjoy. 

6. For let it be only considered what is implied by 
a Patristic appeal to the Gospel. It amounts to this:— 
that a conspicuous personage, probably a Bishop of the 
Church,—one, therefore, whose history, date, place, are all 
more or less matter of notoriety,—gives us his written assur- 
ance that the passage in question was found in that copy of 
the Gospels which he was accustomed himself to employ ; 
the uncial codex, (it has long since perished) which belonged to 
himself, or to the Church which he served. It is evident, in 
short, that any objection to quotations from Scripture in the 
writings of the ancient Fathers can only apply to the form 
of those quotations; not to their substance. It is just as 
certain that a verse of Scripture was actually read _by the 
Father who unmistakedly refers to it, as if we had read_it 
with him; even though the gravest_doubts may be enter- 
tained as to the ‘ipsissima verba’ which were found in his 
own particular copy. He may have trusted to his memory : 
or copyists may have taken liberties with his writings: or 
editors may have misrepresented what they found in the 
written copies. The form of the quoted verse, I repeat, may 
have suffered almost to any extent. The substance, on the 
contrary, inasmuch as it lay wholly beyond their province, 


‘may be looked upon as an indisputable fact. 


7. Some such preliminary remarks, (never out of place 
when quotations from the Fathers are to be considered,) 
cannot well be withheld when the most venerable Ecclesi- 
astical writings are appealed to. The earliest of the Fathers 
are observed to quote with singular licence,—to allude rather 
than to quote. Strange to relate, those ancient men seem 
scarcely to have been aware of the grave responsibility they 
incurred when they substituted expressions of their own for 
the utterances of the Sprrir. It ig evidently not so much 

4 See Appendix (A), on the true reading of §. Luke ii. 14, 
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that their memory is in fault, as their judgment,—in that 
they evidently hold themselves at liberty to paraphrase, to 
recast, to reconstruct °. 

I. Thus, it is impossible to resist the inference that Papras 
refers to S. Mark xvi. 18 when he records a marvellous 
tradition concerning “Justus surnamed Barsabas,” “how 
that after drinking noxious poison, through the Lorp’s grace 
he experienced no evil consequence’.” He does not give 
the words of the Evangelist. It is even surprising how com- 
pletely he passes them by; and yet the allusion to the place 
just cited is manifest. Now, Papias is a writer who lived so 
near the time of the Apostles that he made it his delight 
to collect their traditional sayings. His date (according to 
Clinton) is a.p. 100. 

II. Justin Marryr, the date of whose first ‘Apology 4 is 
A.D. 151, is observed to say concerning the Apostles that, 
after our Lorp’s Ascension,—é£eAOovtes tavtayod éxijpu- 
£av®: which is nothing else but a quotation from the last 
verse of 8. Mark’s Gospel,—éxeivos 5€ é&erOdvres éxypvEav 
mavrayov. And thus it is found that the conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel was familiarly known within fifty years 
of the death of the last of the Evangelists. 

III. When Iren vs, in his third Book against Heresies, 
deliberately quotes and remarks upon the 19th verse of the 
last chapter of S. Mark’s Gospel", we are put in possession of 


€ Consider how Ignatius (ad Smyrn., c. 3) quotes S, Luke xxiv. 39; and 
how he refers to S. John xii. 3 in his Ep. ad Ephes. c. 17. 

f ‘Ieropet [sc. Mamlas] érepov mapddogov rep) lodaroy thy émikAnbévra Bapoa- 
Bay yevovds,—evidently a slip of the pen for BapoaBay roy éricaAndévta *lovorov 
(see Acts i. 23, quoted by Eusebius immediately afterwards,)—as SnAnrhpiov 
gdppaxov éeumédvros rad pndey andes bd Thy Tod Kuplov xdpw bropelvavros. 
Euseb. Hist. Hecl. iii. 39. 

& Apol. I. c. 45.—The supposed quotations in c. 9 from the Fragment De 
Resurrectione (Westcott and others) are clearly references to S. Luke xxiv.,— 


not to S. Mark xvi. 

h lib. iii. c. x. ad fin. (ed. Stieren, i. p. 462). “In fine autem Fvangelii ait 
Marcus, e¢ quidem Dominus Jesus, postquam locutus est eis, receptus est im 
caelos, et sedet ad dexteram Dei.’ Accordingly, against S. Mark xvi. 19 in 
Harl. MS. 5647 (= Evan. 72) occurs the following marginal scholium, which 
Cramer has ereney published :—Eipnvaios 6 Tay "AmootéAwy TAnoloy, ev TP 
mpds Tas aipéoes y/ Ady TodTO avhveyKey 7d bntov &s Mdpke eipnuévov. 
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the certain fact that the entire passage now under consi- 
deration was extant in a copy of the Gospels which was 
used by the Bishop of the Church of Lyons sometime about 
the year A.D. 180, and which therefore cannot possibly have 
been written much more than a hundred years after the 
date of the Evangelist himself: while it may have been 
written by a contemporary of S. Mark, and probably was 
written by one who lived immediately after his time-—Who 
sees not that this single piece of evidence is in itself suffi- 
cient to outweigh the testimony of any codex extant? It is 
in fact a mere trifling with words to distinguish between 
“Manuscript” and “ Patristic” testimony in a case like 
this: for (as I have already explained) the passage quoted 
from S. Mark’s Gospel by Irenzeus is to all intents and pur- 
poses. a fragment from a dated manuscript; and that MS., 
‘ demonstrably older by at least one hundred and fifty years 
than the oldest copy of the Gospels which has come te he 
to our times. 

IV. Take another proof that these concluding verses of 
S. Mark were in the second century accounted an integral 
part of his Gospel. Hrprotyrus, Bishop of Portus near . 
Rome (190—227), a contemporary of Irenzus, quotes the 
17th and 18th verses in his fragment IIep) Xapiopatwv'. 


i Wirst published as his by Fabricius (vol. i. 245.) Its authorship has never 
been disputed. In the enumeration of the works of Hippolytus (inscribed on the 
chair of his marble effigy in the Lateran Museum at Rome) is read,—IIEPI 
XAPISMATON ; and by that name the fragment in question is actually de- 
signated in the third chapter of the (so called) “Apostolical Constitutions,” 
(7a pev obv mpGra TOD Adyou ekeOducda wep) TaY Xaptoudrwy, k.7.A.),—in 
which singular monument of Antiquity the fragment itself is also found. It 
is in fact nothing else but the first two chapters of the “ Apostolical Consti- 
tutions ;” of which the iv'* chapter is also claimed for Hippolytus, (though 
with evidently far less reason,) and as such appears in the last edition of the 
Father’s collected works, (Hippolyti Romani que feruntur omnia Grace, 
ed. Lagarde, 1858,)—p. 74. 

The work thus assigned to Hippolytus, (evidently on the strength of the 
heading,—Auvardtes trav aitay aylwv *ArooréAwy mep) xeipoTomev, did ‘Immo- 
Adrou,) is part of the “ Octateuchus Clementinus,” concerning which Lagarde 
has several remarks in the preface to his Reliquie Juris Eeclesiastici Antiquis- 
sime, 1856. The composition in question extends from p. 5 to p. 18 of the 
last-named publication. The exact correspondence between the “ Octateuchus 
Clementinus” and the Pseudo-Apostolical Constitutions will be found to ex- 
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Also in his Homily on the heresy of Noetus*, Hippolytus 
has a plain reference to this section of S. Mark’s Gospel. 
To an inattentive reader, the passage alluded to might seem 
to be only the fragment of a Creed; but this is not the 
case. In the Creeds, Curtsr is invariably spoken of as 
avehOovra: in the Scriptures, invariably as dvarnpOevra. 
So that when Hippolytus says of Him, dvaXapuBdverat eis 
ovpavors Kal éx Se€iav Ilatpos xabiferar, the reference must 
needs be to S. Mark xvi. 19. 

V. At the Seventh Councm or Cartuacer held under 
Cyprian, A.D. 256, (on the baptizing of Heretics,) Vincen- 
tius, Bishop of Thibari, (a place not far from Carthage,) in 
the presence of the eighty-seven assembled African bishops, 
quoted two of the verses under consideration™; and Augus- 
tine, about a century and a half later, in his reply, recited 
the words afresh *. 

VI. The Apocryphal Acra Pizatr (sometimes called the 
“Gospel of Nicodemus”) Tischendorf assigns without hesi- 
tation to the iii™ century; whether rightly or wrongly 
I have no means of ascertaining. It is at all events a very 
ancient forgery, and it contains the 15th, 16th, 17th and 
18th verses of this chapter °. 

VII. This is probably the right place to mention that ver. 
15 is clearly alluded to in two places of the (so-called) “ Apo- 
STOLICAL ConsTITUTIONS? ;” and that verse 16 is quoted (with 


tend no further than the single chapter (the iv‘) specified in the text. In 
the meantime the fragment zep) xapicudrwv (containing S. Mark xvi. 17, 18,) 
is identical throughout. It forms the first article in Lagarde’s Reliquie, ex- 
tending from p. 1 to p. 4, and is there headed AidaoKaArla rv aylov’AwootéAwy 
mept xapiopdrwr. 

k Ad fin. See Routh’s Opuscula, i. p. 80. 

1 For which reason I cordially subscribe to Tischendorf’s remark (ed. 8va. 
p. 407), “ Quod idem [Justinus] Christum dveAnav0dra, eis ToUs ovpavous dicit, 
[Apol. I. c. 50? ] minus valet.” 

m “Tn nomine meo manum imponite, daemonia expellite,” (Cyprian Opp. 
p. 237 [Reliqg. Saer. iii. p.124,] quoting S. Mark xvi. 17, 18,)—“‘ In nomine 
meo daemonia ejicient .... Super egrotos manus imponent et bene habebunt.” 

% Responsa ad Episcopos, c. 44, (Reliqg. v- 248.) 

° Evangelia Apocrypha, ed. Tischendorf, 1853, pp. 243 and 351: also 


’ Proleg. p. lvi. 


» In 1. vii. c. 7 (ad fin.),—AaBdrres evroryy wap’ abrod nptga rd edaryycrrov 


a? 
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no variety of reading from the Textus receptus 4) in an earlier 
part of the same ancient work. The “Constitutions” are 
assigned to the iii? or the iv century *. 

~ VIII and IX. It will be shewn in Chapter V. that Eusz- 
Brus, the Ecclesiastical Historian, was profoundly well ac- 
quainted with these verses. He discusses them largely, and 
(as I shall prove in the chapter referred to) was by no means 
disposed to question their genuineness. His Church History 
was published a.p. 325. 

Marinus also, (whoever that individual may have been,) 
a contemporary of Eusebius,—inasmuch as he is introduced 
to our notice by Eusebius himself as asking a question con- 
cerning the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel without 
a trace of misgiving as to the genuineness of that about 
which he inquires,—is a competent witness in their favor 
who has hitherto been overlooked in this discussion. 

X. Tischendorf and his followers state that Jacobus Nisi- 
benus quotes these verses. For “Jacobus Nisibenus” read 
“ ApHRAATES the Persian Sage,” and the statement will be 
correct. The history of the mistake is curious. 

Jerome, in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical writers, makes 
no mention of Jacob of Nisibis,—a famous Syrian Bishop 
who was present at the Council of Nicewa, a.p. 325. Gen- 
nadius of Marseille, (who carried on Jerome’s list to the 
year 495) asserts that the reason of this omission was Je- 
rome’s ignorance of the Syriac language; and explains that 
Jacob was the author of twenty-two Syriac Homilies’. Of 
these, there exists a very ancient Armenian translation ; 
which was accordingly edited as the work of Jacobus Nisi- 
benus with a Latin version, at Rome, in 1756. Gallandius 
reprinted both the Armenian and the Latin; and to Gallan- 
dius (vol. v.) we are referred whenever “ Jacobus Nisibenus”’ 
is quoted. 
eis 8Aov roy Kécmoy: and in J. vill. c. 1,—nutv trois amoordAos wéAAovot Td 
edayyéAioy KaTayyéAAcew mdon TH Ktioe. Observe, this immediately follows 
the quotation of verses 17, 18. 

a Inb. vi. c.15.—The quotation (at the beginning of Jb. viii.) of the 17th 
and 18th verses, has been already noticed in its proper place. Supra, p. 24, 


* Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 421. 
* Apud Hieron. Opp. ed. Vallars., ii. 951-4. 
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But the proposed attribution of the Homilies in question, 
—though it has been acquiesced in for nearly 1400 years,— 
is incorrect. Quite lately the Syriac originals have come to 
light, and they prove to be the work of Aphraates, “the 
Persian Sage,’’—a Bishop, and the earliest known Father of 
the Syrian Church. In the first Homily, (which bears date 
A.D. 337), verses 16, 17, 18 of S. Mark xvi. are quoted t,— 
yet not from the version known as the Ouretonian Syriac, 
nor yet from the Peshito exactly .\—Here, then, is another 
wholly independent witness to the last twelve verses of 
S. Mark, coeval certainly with the two oldest copies of the 
Gospel extant,—B and . 
~ XI. Amsrose, Archbishop of Milan (a.p. 374—397) freely 
quotes this portion of the Gospel,—citing ver. 15 four 
times: verses 16, 17 and 18, each three times: ver. 20, 
once *. 

XII. The testimony of Curysostom (4.p. 400) has been 
all but overlooked. In part of a Homily claimed for him 
by his Benedictine Editors, he points out that S. Luke 
alone of the Evangelists describes the Ascension: 8. Mat- 
thew and S. John not speaking of it,—S. Mark recording 
the event only. Then he quotes verses 19, 20. “This” 
(he adds) “is the end of the Gospel. Mark makes no ex- 
tended mention of the Ascension’.” Elsewhere he has an 
unmistakable reference to S. Mark xvi. 9”. 

XIII. Jerome, on a point like this, is entitled to more 
attention than any other Father of the Church. Living 
at a very early period, (for he was born in 331 and died in 
420,) — endowed with extraordinary Biblical learning, — 
a man of excellent judgment,—and a professed Editor of 


t See Dr. Wright’s ed. of “ Aphraates,” (4°. 1869,) i. p. 21. I am entirely 
indebted to the learned Editor’s Preface for the information in the text. 

« From Dr. Wright, and my brother Archdeacon Rose. 

x Vol. i. 796 E and vol. ii. 461 D quote ver. 15: 1429 B quotes ver. 15 and 
16: vol. ii. 663 B, C quotes ver. 15 to 18. Vol. i. 127 A quotes ver. 16 to 18. 
Vol. i. 639 E and vol. ii.*400 A quote ver. 17, 18. Vol. i. 716 A quotes 
ver. 20. 

¥ Opp. iii. 765 A, B. 

2 Kal phy 7d cdaryyérov torvavrioy A€yet, rt TH Mapla mpérn [apn]. 
Chrys. Opp. x. 355 B. 
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the New Testament, for the execution of which task he 
enjoyed extraordinary facilities, —his testimony is most 
weighty. Not unaware am I that Jerome is commonly 
supposed to be a witness on the opposite side: concerning 
which mistake I shall have to speak largely in Chapter V. 
But it ought to be enough to point out that we should not 
have met with these last twelve verses in the Vulgate, had 
Jerome held them to be spurious*. He familiarly quotes 
the 9th verse in one place of his writings’; in another place 
he makes the extraordinary statement that in certain of the 
copies, (especially the Greek,) was found after ver. 14 the 
reply of the eleven Apostles, when our Saviour “ upbraided 
them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, because 
they believed not them which had seen Him after He was 
risen °.” To discuss so weak and worthless a forgery,—no 
trace of which is found in any MS. in existence, and of 
which nothing whatever is known except what Jerome here 
tells us,—would be to waste our time indeed. The fact re- 
mains, however, that Jerome, besides giving these last twelve 
verses a place in the Vulgate, quotes S. Mark xvi. 14, as 
well as ver. 9, in the course of his writings. 

XIV. It was to have been expected that AvucusTINE would 
quote these verses: but he more than quotes them. He 
brings them forward again and again “,—discusses them as 
the work of 8S. Mark,—remarks that ‘in diebus Pascha- 
libus,” S. Mark’s narrative of the Resurrection was publicly 


® « Cogis” (he says to Pope Damasus) “ut post exemplaria Scripturarum 
toto orbe dispersa quasi quidam arbiter sedeam ; et quia inter se variant, quae 
sint illa quae cum Graecd consentiant veritate decernam.—Haec praesens 
praefatiuncula pollicetur quatuor Evangelia....codicum Graecorum emen- 
data conlatione, sed et veterum.” 

> Vol. i. p. 327 C (ed. Vallars.) 

© Contra Pelagianos, II. 15, (Opp. ii. 744-5) :—“ In quibusdam exemplaribus 
et maxime in Graecis codicibus, juxta Marcum in fine Evangelii scribitur : 
Postea quum accubuissent undecim, apparuit eis Jesus, et exprobravit incre- 
dulitatem et duritiam cordis eorum, quia his qui viderant ewm resurgentem, 
non crediderunt. Ht illi satisfaciebant dicentes: Seculum istud iniquitatis 
et incredulitatis substantia est, quae non sinit per immundos spiritus veram 
Dei apprehendi virtutem : ideurco gam nune revela justitiam tuam.” 

4 e.g. ver. 12 in vol. ii. 515 C (Ep. 149); Vol. v. 988 C.—Verses 15, 16, in 
vol. v. 391 E, 985 A: vol. x. 22 F. 
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read in the Church*. All this is noteworthy. Augustine 
flourished a.p. 395—480. 

XV. and XVI. Another very important testimony to the 
genuineness of the concluding part of S. Mark’s Gospel is 
furnished by the unhesitating manner in which Nusrortvs, 
the heresiarch, quotes ver. 20; and Cyrit or ALEXANDRIA 
accepts his quotation, adding a few words of his own’. Let 
it be borne in mind that this is tantamount to the discovery 
of two dated codices containing the last twelve verses of 
S. Mark,—and that date anterior (it is impossible to say by 
how many years) to a.p. 430. 

XVII. Vicror or AntiocH, (concerning whom I shall 
have to speak very largely in Chapter V.,) flourished about 
A.D. 425. The critical testimony which he bears to the 
genuineness of these verses is more emphatic than is to be 
met with in the pages of any other ancient Father. It may 
-be characterized as the most conclusive testimony which it 
was in his power to render. 

XVIII. Hzsycutus of Jerusalem, by a singular oversight, 
has been reckoned among the impugners of these verses. 
He is on the contrary their eager advocate and champion. 
It seems to have escaped observation that towards the close 
of his “Homily on the Resurrection,” (published in the 
works of Gregory of Nyssa, and erroneously ascribed to 
that Father,) Hesychius appeals to the 19th verse, and quotes 
it as S. Mark’s at length’. The date of Hesychius is un- 
certain; but he may, I suppose, be considered to belong to 
the vi century. His evidence is discussed in Chapter V. 

XIX. This list shall be brought to a close with a refer- 
ence to the Synopsis ScripruRAE SACRAE,—an ancient work 


€ Vol. v. 997 F, 998 B, C. 

f eteaddvres ydp, pnot, diexhpvocoy tov Adyov mayraxod. Tod Kuplov cuvep- 
yoovtos, kal rdv Adyov BeBatodyTos, bia THV éraxorovdnodyTwyv onuelwy. Nesto- 
rius c. Orthodowos : (Cyril. Alexand. adv. Nestorian. Opp. vol. vi. 46 B.) To 
which, Cyril replies, —7% map’ abtod duvacrele xpomevor, StexnpdtrovTo Kar 
cipydtovro ras Ocoonuclas of Oeaméctor wadntal. (Ibid. D.) This quotation was 
first noticed by Matthaei (Znthym. Zig. i. 161.) 

£ Suolws 58 kad 7d apd 1G Mdpxy yeypaumevor® ‘O wey ody Kipros—éx detiav 
Tov @eov. Greg. Nyss. Opp. iii. 415. 
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ascribed to Athanasius", but probably not the production of 
that Father. It is at all events of much older date than 
any of the later uncials; and it rehearses in detail the con- 
tents of S. Mark xvi. 9—20i. 

It would be easy to prolong this enumeration of Patristic 
authorities ; as, by appealing to Gregentius in the vi century, 
and to Gregory the Great, and Modestus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in the vii ;—to Ven. Bede and John Damascene 
in the viii ;—to Theophylact in the xit*;—to Euthymius 
in the xii**: but I forbear. It would add no strength to my 
argument that I should by such evidence support it; as the 
reader will admit when he has read my X™ chapter. 

It will be observed then that three competent Patristic 
witnesses of the ii™! century,—/four of the iii™,—siv of the 
iv,—four of the v‘",—and two (of uncertain date, but pro- 
bably) of the vit,—have admitted their familiarity with 
these “last Twelve Verses.” Yet do they not belong to one 
particular age, school, or country. They come, on the con- 
trary, from every part of the ancient Church: Antioch and 


h Athanasii Opp. vol. ii. p.181 F, 182 A. See the Prefat., pp. vii., viii. 

i In dismissing this enumeration, let me be allowed to point out that there 
must exist many more Patristic citations which I have overlooked. The neces- 
sity one is under, on occasions like the present, of depending to a great extent 
on “Indices,” is fatal; so scandalously inaccurate is almost every Index of 
Texts that can be named. To judge from the Index in Oehler’s edition of 
Tertullian, that Father quotes these twelve verses not less than eight times. 
According to the Benedictine Index, Ambrose does not quote them so much 
as once. Ambrose, nevertheless, quotes five of these verses no less than four- 
teen times ; while Tertullian, as far as I am able to discover, does not quote 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20 at all. 

Again. One hoped that the Index of Texts in Dindorf’s new Oxford ed. of 
Clemens Alex. was going to remedy the sadly defective Index in Potter’s ed. 
But we are still exactly where we were. S. John i. 3 (or 4), so remarkably 
quoted in vol. iii. 433, 1.8: S. John i. 18,50, memorably represented in vol. iii. 
412, 1.26: S, Mark i. 13, interestingly referred to in vol. iii. 455, lines 5, 6,7: 
—are nowhere noticed in the Index. The Voice from Heaven at our SAVIOUR’S 
Baptism,—a famous misquotation (vol. i, 145, 1.14),—does not appear in the 
Index of quotations from 8. Matthew (iii. 17), S. Mark (i. 11), or S. Luke 
(iii. 22.) 

k Gregentius apud Galland. xi. 653 E.—Greg. Mag. (Hom. xxix. in Evang.) 
—Modestus apud Photium cod. 275.—Johannis Damasceni Opp. (ed. 1712) 
vol. i. 608 E.—Bede, and Theophylact (who quotes al/ the verses) and Euthy- 
mius i loc. 
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Constantinople,—Hierapolis, Ceesarea and Edessa,—Carthage, 
Alexandria and Hippo,—Rome and Portus. And thus, up- 
wards of nineteen early codexes have been to all intents and 
purposes inspected for us in various lands by unprejudiced 
witnesses,—seven of them at least of more ancient date than 
the oldest copy of the Gospels extant. 

I propose to recur to this subject for an instant when the 
reader has been made acquainted with the decisive testimony 
which ancient Versions supply. But the Versions deserve 
a short Chapter to themselves. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE EARLY VERSIONS EXAMINED, AND FOUND TO YIELD 
UNFALTERING TESTIMONY TO THE GENUINENESS OF 
THESE VERSES. 


The Peshito,—the Curetonian Syriac,—and the Recension of Thomas — 
of Hharkel (p. 83.)—The Vulgate (p. 84)—and the Vetus [tala — 
(p. 85) —the Gothic (p. 35)—and the Egyptian Versions (p. 35).— 
Review of the Evidence up to this point, (p. 36). 


Ir was declared at the outset that when we are seeking to 
establish in detail the Tet of the Gospels, the testimony 
of Manuscripts is incomparably the most important of all. 
To early Versions, the second place was assigned. To Pa- 
tristic citations, the third. But it was explained that when- 
ever (as here) the only question to be decided is whether ~ 
a considerable portion of Scripture be genuine or not, then, 
Patristic references yield to no class of evidence in import- 
ance. To which statement it must now be added that second 
only to the testimony of Fathers on such occasions is to be 
reckoned the evidence of the oldest of the Versions. The 
reason is obvious. (a.) We know for the most part the ap- 
proximate date of the principal ancient Versions of the New 
Testament :—(d.) Each Version is represented by at least one 
very ancient Codex :—and (c.) It may be safely assumed that 
Translators were never dependant on a single copy of the 
original Greek when they executed their several Transla- 
tions. Proceed we now to ascertain what evidence the oldest 
of the Versions bear concerning the concluding verses of — 
S. Mark’s Gospel: and first of all for the Syriac. 

I. “Literary history,” (says Mr. Scrivener,) “can hardly 
afford a more powerful case than has been established for 
the identity of the Version of the Syriac now called the 
‘PrsHiTo’ with that used by the Eastern Church long be- 
fore the great schism had its beginning, in the native land 


"her 
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of the blessed Gospel.” The Peshito is referred by common 
consent to the 1 century of our «ra; and is found to con- 
tain the verses in question. 

II. This, however, is not all. Within the last thirty years, 
fragments of another very ancient Syriac translation of the 
Gospels, (called from the name of its discoverer “ THE CurE- 
TONIAN Syriac,”) have come to light*: and in this transla- 
tion also the verses in question are found». This frag- 
mentary codex is referred by Cureton to the middle of the v" 
century. At what earlier date the Translation may have 
been executed,—as well as how much older the original Greek 
copy may have been which this translator employed,—can 
of course only be conjectured. But it is clear that we are 
listening to another truly primitive witness to the genuine- 
ness of the text now under consideration ;—a-witness (like 
the last) vastly more ancient than either the Vatican 
Codex B, or the Sinaitic Codex §; more ancient, therefore, 
than any Greek copy of the Gospels in existence. We shall 
not be thought rash if we claim it for the iii™! century. 

III. Even this, however, does not fully represent the sum 
of the testimony which the Syriac language bears on this 
subject. Philoxenus, Monophysite Bishop of Mabug (Hiera- 
polis) in Eastern Syria, caused a revision of the Peshito 
Syriac to be executed by his Chorepiscopus Polycarp, a.p. 
508 ; and by the aid of three® approved and accurate Greek 


manuscripts, this revised version of Polycarp was again re- 


vised by Thomas of Hharkel, in the monastery of Antonia 
at Alexandria, a.p.616. The Hharklensian Revision, (com- 


monly called the “ PurtoxENIAN,”) is therefore an extra- 


ordinary monument of ecclesiastical antiquity indeed: for, 
being the Revision of a revised Translation of the New 
Testament known to have been executed from MSS. which 


must have been at least as old as the v century, it ex- 


4 Dr. Wright informs me (1871) that some more leaves of this Version have 
lust been recovered. ‘ 

> By a happy providence, one of the fragments contains the last four 
rerses. 

© In the margin, against S. Matth. xxviii. 5, Thomas writes,— In tribus 
‘odicibus Grecis, et in uno Syriaco antique versionis, non inventum est 
1omen, ‘ Nazarenus.’”—Cf, ad xxvii. 35.—Adler’s WV. 7. Verss. Syrr., p. 97. 
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hibits the result of what may be called a collation of copies 
made at a time when only four of our extant uncials were 
in existence. Here, then, is a singularly important accumu- 
lation of manuscript evidence on the subject of the verses 
which of late years it has become the fashion to treat as 
spurious. And yet, neither by Polycarp nor by Thomas 
of Hharkel, are the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel 
omitted 4 

To these, if I do not add the “ Jerusalem version,”’—(as 
an independent Syriac translation of the Ecclesiastical Sec- 
tions, perhaps of the v century, is called*,)—it is because 
our fourfold Syriac evidence is already abundantly sufficient. 
In itself, it far outweighs in respect of antiquity anything 
that can be shewn on the other side. Turn we next to the 
Churches of the West. 

IV. That Jerome, at the bidding of Pope Damasus (a.p. 
382), was the author of that famous Latin version of the 
Scriptures called THz Vuteatsz, is known to all. It seems 
scarcely possible to overestimate the critical importance of 
such a work,—executed at. such a time,—under such auspices, 
—and by a man of so much learning and sagacity as Jerome. 
When it is considered that we are here presented with the 
results of a careful examination of the best Greek Manu- 
scripts to which a competent scholar had access in the 
middle of the fourth century,—(and Jerome assures us that 


2 That among the 437 various readings and marginal notes on the Gospels 
relegated to the Philoxenian margin, should occur the worthless supplement 
which is only found besides in Cod. L. (see ch. viii.)—is not at all surprising. 
Of these 437 readings and notes, 91 are not found in White’s Edition; while 
105 (the supplement in question being one of them) are found in White only. 
This creates a suspicion that in part at least the Philoxenian margin must 
exhibit traces of the assiduity of subsequent critics of the Syriac text. (So 
Adler on S, Matth. xxvi. 40.) To understand the character of some of those 
marginal notes and annotations, the reader has but to refer to Adler’s learned 
work, (pp. 79 —134) and examine the notes on the following places :—S. Matth. 
xv. 21: xx. 28 (=D): xxvi.7. S.Mk.i. 16: xii. 42. S.Lu.x.17(=BD): 
42(=ByL): xi.l: 53. S.Jo. ii, 1 [8] (=N): iii. 26: vii. 39 (partly 
=B): x. 8, &e. &e. 

¢ This work has at last been published in 2 vols. 4to., Verona, 1861-4, 
under the following title :—Hvangeliariwm Hierosolymitanum ex Codice Vati- 
cano Palaestino demprompsit, edidit, Latine vertit, Prolegomenis et Glossario 
adornavit, Comes FRANOISOUS MINISOALOHI ERIZZO. 
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he consulted several,)—we learn to survey with diminished 
complacency our own slender stores (if indeed any at all 
exist) of corresponding antiquity. It is needless to add 
that the Vulgate contains the disputed verses: that from 
no copy of this Version are they away. Now, in such 
a matter as this, Jerome’s testimony is very weighty indeed. 

V. The Vulgate, however, was but the revision of a much 
older translation, generally known as the Vetus Ivara. 
This Old Latin, which is of African origin and of almost 
Apostolic antiquity, (supposed of the ii"? century,) conspires 
with the Vulgate in the testimony which it bears to the 
genuineness of the end of S. Mark’s Gospel‘ :—an emphatic 
witness that in the African province, from the earliest time, 
no doubt whatever was entertained concerning the genuine- 
ness of these last twelve verses. 

_ VI. The next place may well be given to the venerable 
version of the Gothic Bishop Ulphilas,—a.p. 350. Himself 
a Cappadocian, Ulphilas probably derived his copies from 
Asia Minor. His version is said to have been exposed to 
certain corrupting influences ; but the unequivocal evidence 
which it bears to the last verses of S. Mark is at least un- 
impeachable, and must be regarded as important in the 
highest degree®. The oldest extant copy of the Goruic of 
Ulphilas is assigned to the v™ or early in the vi" century : 
and the verses in question are there also met with. 

VII. and VIII. The ancient Egyptian versions call next 
for notice: their testimony being so exceedingly ancient 
and respectable. The Mempuiric, or dialect of Lower 
Egypt, (less properly called the “Coptic” version), which 
is assigned to the iv" or v" century, contains S. Mark xvi. 
9—20.—Eragments of the Tuxsaic, or dialect of Upper 
Egypt, (a distinct version and of considerably earlier date, 


f It does not sensibly detract from the value of this evidence that one 
ancient codex, the “Codex Bobbiensis” (k), which Tregelles deseribes as 
“a revised text, in which the influence of ancient MSS. is discernible,” 
[Printed text, &c. p. 170.] and which therefore may not be cited in the present 
controversy,—exhibits after ver. 8 a Latin translation of the spurious words 
which are also found in Cod. L. 

& “Quod Gothicum testimonium haud scio an critici satis agnoverint, vel 
pro dignitate aestimaverint.” Mai, Nova Patt. Bibl. iv. 256. 
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less properly called the “ Sahidic,”) survive in MSS. of 
very nearly the same antiquity: and one of these frag- 
ments happily contains the last verse of the Gospel accord- 
ing to S. Mark. The Thebaic version is referred to the 
ii century. 

After this mass of evidence, it will be enough to record 
concerning the Armenian version, that it yields inconstant 
testimony: some of the MSS. ending at ver. 8; others 
putting after these words the subscription, (evayyéAsov kata 
Mapxov,) and then giving the additional verses with a new 
subscription: others going on without any break to the 
end. This version may be as old as the v™ century; but 
like the Ethiopic [iv—vii?] and the Georgian [vi?] it 
comes to us in codices of comparatively recent date. All 
this makes it impossible for us to care much for its testi- 
mony. The two last-named versions, whatever their dis- 
advantages may be, at least bear constant witness to the 
genuineness of the verses in dispute. 

1. And thus we are presented with a mass of additional 
evidence, —so various, so weighty, so multitudinous, so 
venerable,—in support of this disputed portion of the Gos- 
pel, that it might well be deemed in itself decisive. 

2. For these Versions do not so much shew what indi- 
viduals held, as what Churches have believed and taught 
concerning the sacred Text,—mighty Churches in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, in Africa and Italy, in Palestine and 
Egypt. 

3.. We may here, in fact, conveniently review the progress 
which has been hitherto made in this investigation. And 
in order to bar the door against dispute and cavil, let us 
be content to waive the testimony of Papias as precarious, 
and that of Justin Martyr as too fragmentary to be decisive. 
Let us frankly admit that the citation of Vincentius a 
Thibari at the vii" Carthaginian Council is sufficiently in- 
exact to make it unsafe to build upon it. The “ Acta Pi- 
lati” and the “ Apostolical Constitutions,” since their date 
is somewhat doubtful, shall be claimed for the iv‘ century 
only, and not for the iii’, And now, how will the evi- 
dence stand for the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel ? 
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(a) In the v century, to which Codex A and Codex C 
are referred, (for Codex D is certainly later,) at least three 
famous Greeks and the most illustrious of the Latin Fathers, 
—(/our authorities in all,)—are observed to recognise these 
verses. 

(6) In the iv century, (to which Codex B and Codex x 
probably belong, five Greek writers, one Syriac, and two 
Latin Fathers,—besides the Vulgate, Gothic and Mem- 
phitic Versions,—(e/even authorities in all,)—testify to fami- 
liar acquaintance with this portion of S. Mark’s Gospel. 

(c) In the iii’ century, (and by this time MS. evidence 
has entirely forsaken us,) we find Hippolytus, the Curetonian 
Syriac, and the Thebaic Version, bearing plain testimony 
that at that early period, in at least three distinct provinces 
of primitive Christendom, no suspicion whatever attached 
to these verses. Lastly,— 

(zd) In the ii™! century, Irenzeus, the Peshito, and the 
Italic Version as plainly attest that in Gaul, in Meso- 
potamia and in the African province, the same verses 
were unhesitatingly received within a century (more or 
less) of the date of the inspired autograph of the Evan- 
gelist himself. 

4, Thus, we are in possession of the testimony of at least 
siz independent witnesses, of a date considerably anterior to 
the earliest extant Codex of the Gospels. They are all of 
the best class. They deliver themselves in the most un- 
equivocal way. And their testimony to the genuineness of 
these Verses is unfaltering. 

5. It is clear that nothing short of direct adverse evidence 
of the weightiest kind can sensibly affect so formidable an 
array of independent authorities as this. What must the 
evidence be which shall set it entirely aside, and induce us 
to believe, with the most recent editors of the inspired Text, 
that the last chapter of S. Mark’s Gospel, as it came from 
the hands of its inspired author, ended abruptly at ver. 8P 

The grounds for assuming that his “last Twelve Verses” 
are spurious, shall be exhibited in the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ALLEGED HOSTILE WITNESS OF CERTAIN OF THE 
EARLY FATHERS PROVED TO BE AN IMAGINATION OF 
THE CRITICS. 


The mistake concerning Gregory of Nyssa (p.39).—The miscon- 
ception concerning Eusebius (p.41).—The oversight concerning 
Jerome (p. 51) ;—also concerning Hesychius of Jerusalem, (or else 
Severus of Antioch) (p. 57) ;—and concerning Victor of Antioch 


(p, 59). 


Ir would naturally follow to shew that manuscript evi- 
dence confirms the evidence of the ancient Fathers and of 
the early Versions of Scripture. But it will be more satis- 
factory that I should proceed to examine without more 
delay the testimony, which, (as it is alleged,) is borne by. 
a cloud of ancient Fathers against the last twelve verses of 
S. Mark. “The absence of this portion from some, from 
many, or from most copies of his Gospel, or that it was not 
written by S. Mark himself,” (says Dr. Tregelles,) “is at- 
tested by Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Victor of Antioch, 
Severus of Antioch, Jerome, and by later writers, especially 
Greeks*.” The same Fathers are appealed to by Dr. David- 
son, who adds to the list Huthymius; and by Tischendorf and 
Alford, who add the name of Hesychius of Jerusalem. They 
also refer to “many ancient Scholia.” ‘These verses” 
(says Tischendorf) “are not recognised by the sections of 
Ammonius nor by the Canons of Eusebius: Epiphanius and 
Cesarius bear witness to the fact®.” “In the Catene on 
Mark” (proceeds Davidson) ‘the section is not explained. 
Nor is there any trace of acquaintance with it on the part of 
Clement of Rome or Clement of Alexandria ;”—a remark 
which others have made also; as if it were a surprising cir- | 
cumstance that Clement of Alexandria, who appears to have 
no reference to the last chapter of S. Matthew's Gospel, should 


* Account of the Printed Text, p. 247. > @r. Test. p. 322. 
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be also without any reference to the last chapter of S. Mark’s: | 
as if, too, it were an extraordinary, thing that Clement of . 
Rome should have omitted to quote from the last chapter of 
S. Mark, —seeing that the same Clement does not quote | | 
from 8. Mark’s Gospel af all. ... The alacrity displayed by 
learned writers in accumulating hostile evidence, is certainly 
worthy of a better cause. Strange, that their united industry 
should have been attended with such very unequal success 
when their object was to exhibit the evidence in favour of 
the present portion of Scripture. 

(1) Eusebius then, and (2) Jerome; (3) Gregory of Nyssa 
and (4) Hesychius of Jerusalem; (5) Severus of Antioch, 
(6) Victor of Antioch, and (7) Euthymius:—Do the accom- 
plished critics just quoted,—Doctors Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and Davidson, really mean to tell us that “it is attested” by 
these seven Fathers that the concluding section of S. Mark’s 
Gospel “‘ was not written by S. Mark himself?”? Why, there 
is not one of them who says so: while some of them say the 
direct reverse. But let us goon. It is, I suppose, because 
there are Twelve Verses to be demolished that the list is 
further eked out with the names of (8) Ammonius, (9) Epi- 

phanius, aud (10) Cesarius,—to say nothing of (11) the 
anonymous authors of Catene, and (12) “later writers, es- 
pecially Greeks.” E 

I. I shall examine these witnesses one by one: but it will 
be convenient in the first instance to call attention to the 
evidence borne by, 

. Grecory or Nyssa. 

This illustrious Father is represented as expressing himself 
as follows in his second “Homily on the Resurrection °;”— 
“Tn the more accurate copies, the Gospel according to Mark 
has its end at ‘for they were afraid.’ In some copies, how- 
ever, this also is added,—‘ Now when He was risen early the 
first day of the week, He appeared first to Mary Magdalene, 
out of whom He had cast seven devils.” 


© Ey wey rots axpiBeorépors avtiypdpois 7d kara Mdprov evayyeAtoy mexpt 
Tod epoBodvro yap, exer TH TEAOS. ev BE Tit mpdokertar Kab novia ayonted dé 
mpat mpdtn caBBdtwr (sic) epdvn mperov Mapia Ti MaydaAnvii ap’ fs éxBeBAn- 
xe. Ends Saudia. Opp. (ed. 1638) iii, 411 B. 


en 
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That this testimony should have been so often appealed 
to as proceeding from Gregory of Nyssa‘, is little to the 
credit of modern scholarship. One would have supposed 
that the gravity of the subject,—the importance of the issue, 
—the sacredness of Scripture, down to its minutest jot and 
tittle,—would have ensured extraordinary caution, and in- 
duced every fresh assailant of so considerable a portion of 
the Gospel to be very sure of his ground before reiterating 
what his predecessors had delivered. And yet it is evident 
that not one of the recent writers on the subject can have 
investigated this matter for himself. It is only due to their 
known ability to presume that had they taken ever so little 
pains with the foregoing quotation, they would have found 
out their mistake. 

(1.) For, in the first place, the second “‘ Homily on the 
Resurrection” printed in the iii™? volume of the works of 
Gregory of Nyssa, (and which supplies the critics with 
their quotation,) is, as every one may see who will take the 
trouble to compare them, word for word the same Homily 
which Combefis in his.“ Novum Auctarium,” and Gallandius 
in his “ Bibliotheca Patrum” printed as the work of Hesy- 
chius, and vindicated to that Father, respectively in 1648 
and 1776*. Now, if a critic chooses to risk his own reputa- 
tion by maintaining that the Homily in question is indeed 
by Gregory of Nyssa, and is not by Hesychius,—well and 
good. But since the Homily can have had but one author, 
it is surely high time that one of these two claimants should — 
be altogether dropped from this discussion. 

(2.) Again. Inasmuch as page after page of the same 
Homily is observed to reappear, word for word, under the 
name of “Severus of Antioch,” and to be unsuspiciously 
printed as his by Montfaucon in his “ Bibliotheca Ooisli- 
niana” (1715), and by Cramer in his “Catena®” (1844),— 
although it may very reasonably become a question among 
critics whether Hesychius of -Jerusalem or Severus of An- 


4 Tregelles, Printed Tect, p. 248, also in Horne’s Introd. iv. 434-6. So Nor- 
ton, Alford, Davidson, and the rest, following Wetstein, Griesbach, Scholz, &e. 

* Nov. Auct.i. '743-74.—Bibl. Vett. PP. xi. 221-6. 

* Bibl. Coisl. pp. 68-75.— Catena, i. 248-51. 
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tioch was the actual author of the Homily in question‘, yet 
it is plain that critics must make their election between the 
two names; and not bring them both forward. No one, 
I say, has any right to go on quoting “Severus” and “ Hesy- 
chius,”—as Tischendorf and Dr. Davidson are observed to 
do :—“ Gregory of Nyssa” and “Severus of Antioch,”’—as 
Dr. Tregelles is found to prefer. 

(3.) In short, here are three claimants for the authorship 
of one and the same Homily. To whichever of the three 
we assign it,—(and competent judges have declared that 
there are sufficient reasons for giving it to Hesychius rather 
than to Severus,—while no one is found to suppose that 
Gregory of Nyssa was its author,)—zho will not admit that 
no further mention must be made of the other two? 

(4.) Let it be clearly understood, therefore, that henceforth 
the name of ‘Gregory of Nyssa” must be banished from 
this discussion. So must the name of “Severus of Antioch.” 
The memorable passage which begins,—‘‘In the more ac- 
curate copies, the Gospel according to Mark has its end 
at ‘for they were afraid,’””—is found in a Homily which 
was probably written by Hesychius, presbyter of Jerusalem,— 
a writer of the vi® century. I shall have to recur to his work 
by-and-by. The next name is 

EvusEBIvs, 

II. With respect to whom the case is altogether dif- 
ferent. What that learned Father has delivered concerning 
the conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel requires to be examined 
with attention, and must be set forth much more in detail. 
And yet, I will so far anticipate what is about to be offered, 
as to say at once that if any one supposes that Eusebius has 
anywhere plainly “stated that it is wanted in many MSS. 8,” 
—he is mistaken. Eusebius nowhere says so. ‘The reader’s 
attention is invited to a plain tale. 

It was not until 1825 that the world was presented by 


£ Dionysius Syrus (i.e. the Monophysite Jacobus Bar-Salibi [see Dean Payne 
Smith’s Cat. of Syrr. MSS. p. 411] who died A.D. 1171) in his Haposition of 
8. Mark’s Gospel (published at Dublin by Dudley Loftus, 1672; 4to.) Reems 
(at p. 59) to give this homily to Severus.—I have really no independent opi- 


nion on the subject. & Alford, Greek Test. i. p. 433. 
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Cardinal Angelo Mai* with a few fragmentary specimens 
of a lost work of Eusebius on the (so-called) Inconsistencies 
in the Gospels, from a MS. in the Vatican’. These, the 
learned Cardinal republished more accurately in 1847, in 
his “Nova Patrum Bibliotheca*;’? and hither we are in- 
variably referred by those who cite Eusebius as a witness 
against the genuineness of the concluding verses of the 
second Gospel. 

It is much to be regretted that we are still as little as 
ever in possession of the lost work of Eusebius. It appears 
to have consisted of three Books or Parts; the former two 
(addressed “to Stephanus”) being discussions of difficulties 
at the beginning of the Gospel,—the last (“to Marinus”) 
relating to difficulties in its concluding chapters! The 
Author’s plan, (as usual in such works), was, first, to set 
forth a difficulty in the form of a Question ; and straight- 
way, to propose a Solution of it,—which commonly assumes 
the form of a considerable dissertation. But whether we are 
at present in possession of so much as a single entire speci- 
men of these ‘‘ Inquiries and Resolutions” exactly as it came 
from the pen of Eusebius, may reasonably be doubted. That 


h Scriptorum Vett. Nova Collectio, 4to. vol. i. pp. 1—101. 

i At p. 217, (ed. 1847), Mai designates it as “Codex Vat. Palat. exx pul- 
cherrimus, seeculi ferme x.” At p. 268, he numbers it rightly,—ccxx. We 
are there informed that the work of Eusebius extends from fol. 61 to 96 of 
the Codex. 

k Vol. iv. pp. 219—309. 

1 See Nova P. P. Bibliotheca, iv. 255.—That it was styled “Inquiries with 
their Resolutions” (Zyrhwara al Adoeis), Eusebius leads us to suppose by 
himself twice referring to it under that name, (Demonstr. Evang. lib. vii. 3: 
also in the Preface to Marinus, Mai, iv. 255:) which his abbreviator is also 
observed to employ (Mai, iv. 219, 255.) But I suspect that he and others so 
designate the work only from the nature of its contents; and that its actual 
title is correctly indicated by Jerome,—De Evangeliorum Diaphoniéd : “Bdi- 
dit” (he says) “de Evangeliorum Diaphonid,” (De Seriptt. Illustt. ¢. 81.) 
Again, Arapwrla EvayyeAlwy, (Hieron. in Matth. i. 16.) Consider also the 
testimony of Latinus Latinius, given below, p. 44, note (q). ‘Indicated’ by 
Jerome, I say: for the entire title was probably, Mep) ris Soxotons év rots 
evayyeAlos K.T.A. Stapwvlas. The Author of the Catena on S. Mark edited by 
Cramer (i. p. 266), quotes an opinion of Eusebius év rg apds Mapivoy wep) ris 
doxovons ev rots evayyedlois wept THs avactdcews Siadwvias: words which are 
extracted from the same MS. by Simon, Hist. Crit. N. 7. p. 89. 
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the work which Mai has brought to light is but a highly 
condensed exhibition of the original, (and scarcely that,) its 
very title shews; for it is headed,—“ An abridged selection 
from the ‘Inquiries and Resolutions [of difficulties] in the 
Gospels’ by Eusebius™”’ Only some of the original Ques- 
tions, therefore, are here noticed at all: and even these have 
been subjected to so severe a process of condensation and 
abridgment, that in some instances amputation would pro- 
bably be a more fitting description of what has taken place. 
Accordingly, what were originally two Books or Parts, are 
at present represented by XVI. “Inquiries,” &c., addressed 
“to Stephanus ;” while the concluding Book or Part is re- 
presented by IV. more, “to Marinus,’—of which, the first 
relates to our Lorp’s appearing to Mary Magdalene after 
His Resurrection. Now, since the work which Eusebius ad- 
dressed to Marinus is found to have contained “ Inquiries, 
with their Resolutions, concerning our Saviour’s Death and 
Resurrection",”—while a quotation professing to be de- 
rived from ‘the thirteenth chapter” relates to Simon the 
Cyrenian bearing our Saviour’s Cross ° ;—it is obvious that 
the original work must have been very considerable, and 
that what Mai has recovered gives an utterly inadequate 
idea of its extent and importance”. It is absolutely neces- 


™ -Exaroyh ev cuvréuw ee tov cwvtebévtwy brd EvoeBlov mpbs Zrépavov [and 
mpos Mapivov] wep) trav ey tots EvayyeAlos Sntnudtov Kal Aicewr. Ibid. 
pp. 219, 255.—(See the plate of fac-similes facing the title of vol. i. ed. 1825.) 

2 RicéBios.... ev Tals mpos Mapivov én rails wep) Tov Oclov mdOous kal rijs 
dvacrdcews Enthoeot Kad éxrdboect, .7.A. I quote the place from the less 
known Catena of Cramer, (ii. 389,) where it is assigned to Severus of Antioch : 
but it occurs also in Corderii Cat. in Joan. p.436. (See Mai, iv. 299.) 

© This passage is too grand to be withheld :—Od yap jv utids Tis ev TH WoAEt 
lovdalwy, (Ss pnow EvoeBios repadraly ry’ mpds Mapivor,) To Kata ToD SiaBdAouv 
tpémaoy Toy oravpoy Bactraom GAA’ 6 e dypod, ds pndév emikekowdyyke TH 
Kata Xpiorod prapovia. (Possini Cat. in Marcum, p. 343.) 

P Mai, iv. p. 299.—The Catenz, inasmuch as their compilers are observed 
to have been very curious in such questions, are evidently full of disjecta mem- 
bra of the work. These ate recognisable for the most part by their form ; but 
sometimes they actually retain the name of their author. Accordingly, Catense 
have furnished Mai with a considerable body of additional materials ; which (as 
far as a MS. Catena of Nicetas on S. Luke, [Cod. A. sew Vat. 1611,] enabled 
him,) he has edited with considerable industry ; throwing them into,a kind of 
Supplement. (Vol.iv. pp. 268—282, and pp. 283—298.) It is only surprising 
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sary that all this should be clearly apprehended by any one 
who desires to know exactly what the alleged evidence of 
Eusebius concerning the last chapter of S. Mark’s Gospel is 
worth,—as I will explain more fully by-and-by. Let it, 
however, be candidly admitted that there seems to be no 
reason for supposing that whenever the lost work of Euse- 
bius comes to light, (and it has been seen within about 
300 years',) it will exhibit anything essentially different 
from what is contained in the famous passage which has 
given rise to so much debate, and which may be exhibited 
in English as follows. It is put in the form of a reply to 
one “ Marinus,”’:who is represented as asking, first, the fol- 
lowing question :— 

“ How is it, that, according to Matthew [xxviii. 1], the 
Saviour appears to have risen ‘in the end of the Sabbath ;’ 
but, according to Mark [xvi. 9], ‘early the first day of the 
week’ ?”’— Eusebius answers, 

“ This difficulty admits of a twofold solution. He who is for 


that with the stores at his command, Mai has not contrived to enlighten us 
a little more on this curious subject. It would not be difficult to indicate sun- 
dry passages which he has overlooked. Neither indeed can it be denied that 
the learned Cardinal has executed his task in a somewhat slovenly manner. 
He does not seem to have noticed that what he quotes at pp. 357-8—262—283 
—295, is to be found in the Catena of Corderius at pp. 448-9—449—4.50—457. 
—He quotes (p. 300) from an unedited Homily of John Xiphilinus, (Cod. Vat. 
p- 160,) what he might have found in Possinus ; and in Cramer too, (p. 446.) 
He was evidently unacquainted with Cramer’s work, though it had been pub- 
lished 3 (if not 7) years before his own,—else, at p. 299, instead of quoting 
Simon, he would have quoted Cramer’s Catene, i. 266.—It was in his power to 
solve his own shrewd doubt, (at p.299,—concerning the text of a passage in 
Possinus, p. 343,) seeing that the Catena which Possinus published was tran- 
scribed by Corderius from a MS. in the Vatican. (Possini Prefat. p.ii.) In 
the Vatican, too, he might have found the fragment he quotes (p. 300) from 
p- 364 of the Catena of Possinus. In countless places he might, by such refer- 
ences, have improved his often manifestly faulty text. 

4 Mai quotes the following from Latinus Latinius (Opp. ii.116.) to Andreas 
Masius. Sirletus (Cardinalis) “scire te vult in Sicilia inventos esse ... libros 
tres Eusebii Cesariensis de Hvangeliorum Diaphonid, qui ut ipse sperat brevi 
in lucem prodibunt.” The letter is dated 1563. 

I suspect that when the original of this work is recovered, it will be found 
that Eusebius digested his “ Questions” wnder heads: e.g. rep) tod tddov, Kad 
THs BdoKovons Siapwvias (p. 264): wept tis Soxovans wep) ths avactdcews Sia 


gowvias. (p. 299.) 
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getting rid of the entire passage’, will say that it is not met 
with in ai/ the copies of Mark’s Gospel: the accurate copies, 
at all events, making the end of Mark’s narrative come after 
the words of the young man who appeared to the women 
and said, ‘Fear not ye! Ye seek Jusus of Nazareth,’ &c.: 
to which the Evangelist adds,—‘ And when they heard it, 
they fled, and said nothing to any man, for they were 
afraid.” For at those words, in almost all copies of the 
Gospel according to Mark, comes the end. What follows, 
(which is met with seldom, [and only] in some copies, cer- 
tainly not in all,) might be dispensed with ; especially if it 
should prove to contradict the record of the other Evange- 
lists. This, then, is what a person will say who is for 
evading and entirely getting rid of a gratuitous problem. 

“But another, on no account daring to reject anything 
whatever which is, under whatever circumstances, met with 
in the text of the Gospels, will say that here are two read- 
ings, (as is so often the case elsewhere ;) and that. both are to 
be received,—inasmuch as by the faithful and pious, this 
reading is not held to be genuine rather than ¢hat ; nor that 
than this.” 

It will be best to exhibit the whole of what Eusebius has 
written on this subject,—as far as we are permitted to know 
it,—continuously. He proceeds :— 

“Well then, allowing this piece to be really genuine, our 
business is to interpret the sense of the passage*. And cer- 
tainly, if I divide the meaning into two, we shall find that 
it is not opposed to what Matthew says of our Saviour’s 
having risen ‘in the end of the Sabbath.’ For Mark’s ex- 


+ I translate according to the sense,—the text being manifestly corrupt. 
Thy TotT0 odcKkovoay mepikomny is probably a gloss, explanatory of 7d KepdAatoy 
aité. In strictness, the xepdAaoy begins at ch. xv. 42, and extends to the end 
of the Gospel. There are 48 such kepdAaa in S.Mark. But this term was 
often loosely employed by the Greek Fathers, (as “ capitulum ” by the Latins,) 
to denote a passage of Seripture, and it is evidently so used here. ; Tlepixomh, 
on the contrary, in this place seems to have its true technical meaning, and to 
denote the liturgical section, or “lesson.” 

* *Avdyvecua (like wepixowh, spoken of in the foregoing note,) seems to be 


here used in its technical sense, and to designate the liturgical section, or 


“‘lectio.’” See Suicer, im voce. 
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pression, (‘ Now when He was risen early the first day of the 
week,’) we shall read with a pause, putting a comma after 
‘Now when He was risen,’—the sense of the words which 
follow being kept separate. Thereby, we shall refer [Mark’s] 
‘when He was risen’ to Matthew’s ‘in the end of the Sab- 
bath,’ (for it was then that He rose); and all that comes 
after, expressive as it is of a distinct notion, we shall con- 
nect'with what follows ; (for it was ‘early, the first day of the 
week,’ that ‘He appeared to Mary Magdalene.) This is in 
fact what John also declares; for he too has recorded that 
‘early,’ ‘the first day of the week,’ [Jesus] appeared to 
the Magdalene. Thus then Mark also says that He ap- 
peared to her early: not that He rose early, but long before, 
(according to that of Matthew, ‘in the end of the Sabbath ’’ 
for though He rose then, He did not appear to Mary then, 
but ‘early.’) In a word, two distinct seasons are set before 
us by these words: first, the season of the Resurrection,— 
which was ‘in the end of the Sabbath ;’ secondly, the season 
of our Saviour’s Appearing,—which was ‘early.’ The for- 
mer‘, Mark writes of when he says, (it requires to be read 
with a pause,)—‘ Now, when He was risen.’ Then, after 
a comma, what follows is to be spoken,—‘ Early, the first 
day of the week, He appeared to Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom He had cast seven devils".’””—Such is the entire pas- 
sage. Little did the learned writer anticipate what bitter 
fruit his words were destined to bear ! 

1. Let it be freely admitted that what precedes is calcu- 
lated at first sight to occasion nothing but surprise and 
perplexity. For, in the first place, there really is no problem 
to solve. The discrepancy suggested by “ Marinus” at the 
outset, is plainly imaginary, the result (chiefly) of a strange 
misconception of the meaning of the Evangelist’s Greek, 
—as in fact no one was ever better aware than Eusebius 
himself. ‘These places of the Gospels would never have 
occasioned any difficulty,” he writes in the very next page, 


* The text of Eusebius seems to have experienced some disarrangement 
and depravation here. 

" Mai, Bibl. P.P. Nova, iv. 255-7. For purposes of reference, the original 
of this passage is given in the Appendix (B). 
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(but it is the commencement of his reply to the second ques- 
tion of Marinus,)—“if people would but abstain from as- 
suming that Matthew’s phrase (dyé caS8@dtwv) refers to , 
the evening of the Sabbath-day : whereas, (in conformity with | 
the established idiom of the language,) it obviously refers. 
to an advanced period of the ensuing night’.” He pro-/ 
ceeds :—“ The self-same moment therefore, or very nearly 
the self-same, is intended by the Evangelists, only under 
different names: and there is no discrepancy whatever be- 
tween Matthew’s,—‘in the end of the Sabbath, as it began 
to dawn toward the first day of the week,’ and John’s— 
‘The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalen early, 
when it was yet dark.’ The Evangelists indicate by dif- 
ferent expressions one and the same moment of time, but 
in a broad and general way.” And yet, if Eusebius knew 
all this so well, why did he not say so at once, and close the 
discussion? I really cannot tell; except on one hypothesis, 
—which, although at first it may sound somewhat extraordi- 
nary, the more I think of the matter, recommends itself to my 
acceptance the more. I suspect, then, that the discussion 
we have just been listening to, is, essentially, not an original 
production : but that Eusebius, having met with the sugges- 
tion in some older writer, (in Origen probably,) reproduced 
it in language of his own,—doubtless because he thought 
it ingenious and interesting, but not by any means because 
he regarded it as true. Except on some such theory, I am 
utterly unable to understand how Eusebius can have written 
so inconsistently. His admirable remarks just quoted, are 
obviously a full and sufficient answer,—the proper answer 
in fact,—to the proposed difficulty: and it is a memorable 
circumstance that the ancients generally were so sensible 
of this, that they are found to have énvariably * substituted 


¥ Mai, iv. 257. So far, I have given the substance only of what Eusebius 
delivers with wearisome prolixity. It follows,—dore rdv adrby oxeddv voeio- 
Oc kaupdy, } Tov obddpa eyyis, mapa Tois ebayyedorais Siaédpors Ogee TET ees 
pévov. pndév Te diadépew Mar@atov ipndra “ éyi—rdgov” [Xxviil. ef Iwdvvou 
ohoavtos “7H 58 wuG—%ri ovons cKorias.” [xx. 1.] wAarvKes yep éva kal Tov 
abtdy dnAovor xpdvov Siapdpors phuact.—For the principal words in the text, 


see the Appendix (B) ad fin. : 
x I allude to the following places :—Combefis, Novwm Auctarium, col. '780. 
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what Eusebius wrote in reply to the second question of 
Marinus for what he wrote in reply to the first; in other 
words, for the dissertation which is occasioning us all this 
difficulty. 

2. But next, even had the discrepancy been real, the 
remedy for it which is here proposed, and which is advo- 
cated with such tedious emphasis, would probably prove 
satisfactory to no one. In fact, the entire method advocated 
in the foregoing passage is hopelessly vicious. The writer 
begins by advancing statements which, if he believed them 
to be true, he must have known are absolutely fatal to the 
_ verses in question. This done, he sets about discussing the 
possibility of reconciling an isolated expression in 8. Mark’s 
Gospel with another in S. Matthew’s: just as if on that 
depended the genuineness or spuriousness of the entire con- 
text: as if, in short, the major premiss in the discussion 
were some such postulate as the following :—“ Whatever 
in one Gospel cannot be proved to be entirely consistent 
with something in another Gospel, is not to be regarded 
as genuine.” Did then the learned Archbishop of Cesarea 
really suppose that a comma judiciously thrown into the 
empty scale might at any time suffice to restore the equili- 
brium, and even counterbalance the adverse testimony of 
almost every MS. of the Gospels extant ? Why does he not 
at least deny the truth of the alleged facts to which he 
began by giving currency, if not approval; and which, so 
long as they are allowed to stand uncontradicted, render all 
further argumentation on the subject simply nugatory? As 
before, I really cannot tell,—except on the hypothesis which 
has been already hazarded. 

3. Note also, (for this is not’ the least extraordinary fea- 
ture of the case,) what vague and random statements those 
are which we have been listening to. The entire section 


—Cod. Mosq. 138, (printed by Matthaei, Anectt. Grec. ii. 62.)—also Cod. 
Mosq. 139, (see N. T. ix. 223-4.)—Cod. Coislin. 195 fol. 165.—Cod. Coislin. 23, 
(published by Cramer, Catt. i. 251.)—Cod. Bodl. ol. Meerman Auct. T. i. 4, 
fol. 169.—Cod. Bodl. Laud. Gr. 33, fol. 79.—Any one desirous of knowing 
more on this subject will do well to begin by reading Simon Hist. Orit. du 
NV. T. p. 89. See Mai’s foot-note, iv. p. 257. 
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(S. Mark xvi. 9—20,) “is not met with in all the copies :” at 
all events not “in the accurate” ones. Nay, it is “met with 
seldom.” In fact, it is absent from “ almost all” copies. But, 
— Which of these four statements is to stand? The first is 
comparatively unimportant. Not so the second. The last 
two, on the contrary, would be absolutely fatal,—if trust- 
worthy? But are they trustworthy ? 

To this question only one answer can be returned. The 
exaggeration is so gross that it refutes itself. Had it been - 
merely asserted that the verses in question were wanting in 
many of the copies,—even had it been insisted that the best 
copies were without them,—well and good: but to assert that, 
in the beginning of the fourth century, from “almost all” 
copies of the Gospels they were away,—is palpably untrue. 
Whaet had become then of the MSS. from which the Syriac, 
- the Latin, a// the ancient Versions were made? How is the 

contradictory evidence of every copy of the Gospels in exist- 

ence but two to be accounted for? With Irenceus and Hip- 

_ polytus, with the old Latin and the Vulgate, with the Syriac, 
and the Gothic, and the Egyptian versions to refer to, we 
are able to assert that the author of such a statement was 
guilty of monstrous exaggeration. We are reminded of the 
‘loose and random way in which the Fathers,—(giants in 
Interpretation, but very children in the Science of Textual 
Criticism,)—are sometimes observed to speak about the state 
sof the Text in their days. We are reminded, for instance, 
' of the confident assertion of an ancient Critic that the true 
reading in S. Luke xxiv. 13 is not “ three-score” but “an 
' hundred and three-score ;” for that so “the accurate copies” 
-. used to read the place, besides Origen and Eusebius. And 
x yet (as I have elsewhere explained) the reading éxarov Kat 
é€nxovta is altogether impossible. ‘ Apud nos mixta sunt 
omnia,” is Jerome’s way of adverting to an evil which, 
serious as it was, was yet not nearly so great as he repre- 
sents; viz. the unauthorized introduction into one Gospel 
of what belongs of right to another. And so in a multitude 

of other instances. The Fathers are, in fact, constantly ob- 
served to make critical remarks about the ancient copies 
ee simply cannot be correct. 

‘ 


E 
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And yet the author of the exaggeration under review, be it 
observed, is clearly not Eusebius. It is evident that he has 
nothing to say against the genuineness of the conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel. Those random statements about the copies 
with which he began, do not even purport to express his 
own sentiments. Nay, Eusebius in a manner repudiates 
them; for he introduces them with a phrase which separates 
them from himself: and, “This then is what a person will 
say,”—is the remark with which he finally dismisses them. 
It would, in fact, be to make this learned Father stultify 
himself to suppose that he proceeds gravely to discuss a 
portion of Scripture which he had already deliberately re- 
jected as spurious. But, indeed, the evidence before us 
effectually precludes any such supposition. ‘‘ Here are two 
readings,” he says, ‘“‘(as is so often the case elsewhere ;) 
both of which are to be received,—inasmuch as by the faith- 
ful and pious, this reading is not held to be genuine rather 
than that; nor that than this.’ And thus we seem to be 
presented with the actual opinion of Eusebius, as far as it 
can be ascertained from the present passage,—if indeed he 
is to be thought here to offer any personal opinion on the 
subject at all; which, for my own part, I entirely doubt. 
But whether we are at liberty to infer the actual sentiments 
of this Father from anything here delivered or not, quite 
certain at least is it that to print only the first half of the 
passage, (as Tischendorf and Tregelles have done,) and then 
to give the reader to understand that he is reading the 
adverse testimony of Eusebius as to the genuineness of the 
end of S. Mark’s Gospel, is nothing else but to misrepresent — 
the facts of the case; and, however unintentionally, to de- 
ceive those who are unable to verify the quotation for 
themselves. 

It has been urged indeed that Eusebius cannot have re- 
| cognised the verses in question as genuine, because a scho- 
\ lium purporting to be his has been cited by Matthaei from 
a’ Catena at Moscow, in which he appears to assert that 
“according to Mark,” our Saviour “is not recorded to have 
appeared to His Disciples after His Resurrection :’’? whereas 
in S. Mark xvi. 14 it is plainly recorded that “ Afterwards 
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He appeared unto the Eleven as they sat at meat.” May 

I be permitted to declare that I am distrustful of the pro- 
posed inference, and shall continue to feel so, until I know 
something more about the scholium in question? Up to the 
time when this page is printed I have not succeeded in ob- 
taining from Moscow the details I wish for: but they must 
be already on the way, and I propose to embody the result 


in a “ Postscript” which shall form the last page of the ne 


Appendix to the present volume. 
truth in the allegations to which Eusebius gives such pro- 
minence in the passage under discussion? By no means. 
The mutilated state of S. Mark’s Gospel in the Vatican 
Codex (B) and especially in the Sinaitic Codex (x) suffi- 
ciently establishes the contrary. Let it be freely conceded, 
(but in fact it has been freely conceded already,) that there 
must have existed in the time of Eusebius many copies of 
S. Mark’s Gospel which were without the twelve concluding 
verses. I do but insist that there is nothing whatever in 
that circumstance to lead us to entertain one serious doubt 
as to the genuineness of these verses. I am but concerned 
to maintain that there is nothing whatever in the evidence 
which has hitherto come before us,—certainly not in the 
evidence of Eusebius,—to induce us to believe that they are 
a spurious addition to 8S. Mark’s Gospel. 
III. We have next to consider what 
JEROME 

has delivered on this subject. So great a name must needs 
command attention in any question of Textual Criticism : 
and it is commonly pretended that Jerome pronounces em- 
phatically against the genuineness of the last twelve verses 
of the Gospel according to S. Mark. A little attention to 
the actual testimony borne by this Father will, it is thought, 
suffice to exhibit it in a wholly unexpected light; and in- 
duce us to form an entirely different estimate of its prac- 
tical bearing upon the present discussion. 

It will be convenient that I should premise that it is in 
one of his many exegetical Epistles that Jerome discusses 
this matter. A lady named Hedibia, inhabiting the furthest 

E 2 


Are we then to suppose that there was no substratum of 
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extremity of Gaul, and known to Jerome only by the ardour 
of her piety, had sent to prove him with hard questions. 
He resolves her difficulties from Bethlehem: and I may 
be allowed to remind the reader of what is found to have 
been Jerome’s practice on similar occasions,—which, to 
judge from his writings, were of constant occurrence. In 
fact, Apodemius, who brought Jerome the Twelve problems 
from Hedibia, brought him Eleven more from a noble 
neighbour of hers, Algasia%» Once, when a single mes- 
senger had conveyed to him out of the African province 
a quantity of similar interrogatories, Jerome sent two Egyp- 
tian monks the following account of how he had proceeded 
in respect of the inquiry,—(it concerned 1 Cor. xv. 51,)— 
which they had addressed to him :—‘ Being pressed for 
time, I have presented you with the opinions of ‘all the 
Commentators; for the most part, translating their very 
words; in order both to get rid of your question, and to 
put you in possession of ancient authorities on the subject.” 
This learned Father does not even profess to have been in 
the habit of delivering his own opinions, or speaking his 
own sentiments on such occasions. “This has been hastily 
dictated,”’ he says in conclusion,—(alluding to his constant 
practice, which was to dictate, rather than to write,)— 
“in order that I might lay before you what have been the 
opinions of learned men on this subject, as well as the argu- 
ments by which they have recommended their opinions. 
My own authority, (who am but nothing,) is vastly inferior 
to that of our predecessors in the Lorn.” Then, after spe- 
cial commendation of the learning of Origen and Eusebius, 
and the valuable Scriptural expositions of many more,— 
“My plan,” (he says,) “is to read the ancients; to prove 
all things, to hold fast that which is good; and to abide 
stedfast in the faith of the Catholic Church.—I must now 
dictate replies, either original or at second-hand, to other 
Questions which lie before me*.” We are not surprised, 
after this straightforward avowal of what was the method 


y Ep. exx. Opera, (ed. Vallars.) vol. i. pp. 811— 43. 
+ Ibid. p. 844. 
@ [bid, p. 793—810. See especially pp. 794, 809, 810. 
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on such occasions with this learned Father, to discover that, 
instead of hearing Jerome addressing Hedibia,—(who had 
interrogated him concerning the very problem which is at 
present engaging our attention,)—we find ourselves only 
listening to Eusebius over again, addressing Marinus. 

“This difficulty admits of a two-fold solution,” Jerome 
begins ; as if determined that no doubt shall be entertained 
as to the source of his inspiration. Then, (making short 
work of the tedious disquisition of Eusebius,)—“ Either we 
shall reject the testimony of Mark, which is met with in 
scarcely any copies of the Gospel,—almost all the Greek 
codices being without this passage :—(especiaily since it 
seems to narrate what contradicts the other Gospels :)—or 
else, we shall reply that both Evangelists state what is true : 
Matthew, when he says that our Lorp rose ‘late in the 
week :? Mark,—when he says that Mary Magdalene saw Him 
‘early, the first day of the week.’ For the passage must be 
thus pointed,‘ When He was risen:’ and presently, after 
a pause, must be added,—‘ Early, the first day of the week, 
He appeared to Mary Magdalene.’ He therefore who had 
risen late in the week, according to Matthew,—Himself, 
early the first day of the week, according to Mark, appeared 
to Mary Magdalene. And this is what John also means, 
shewing that it was early on the next day that He ap- 
peared.”—To understand how faithfully in what precedes 
Jerome treads in the footsteps of Eusebius, it is absolutely 
necessary to set the Latin of the one over against the Greek 
of the other, and to compare them. In order to facilitate 
this operation, I have subjoined both originals at foot of the 
page: from which it will be apparent that Jerome is here 
not so much adopting the sentiments of Eusebius as simply 
translating his words *. 


b «Hujus questionis duplex solutio est. [Todrov Sirrh by ety 7 Adots.] Aut 
enim non recipimus Marci testimonium, quod in raris fertur [omavlos & riot 
pepducva] Evangeliis, omnihus Grecis libris pene hoc capitulum [7 repddaor 
avrd] in fine non habentibus; [év tour@ yap oxeddv ev Emaci trois dvTeypdpors 
Tod Kata Mdpkov edaryyeAlou mepiryéyparra: 7d TéAos]; presertim cum diversa 
atque contraria Evangelistis ceteris narrare videntur [uddtora elmep exorev 
advridoylay rh Tav Aomay edayyedtoTav paptuplg.] Aut hoc respondendum, 
quod uterque verum dixerit [éxarépay mapadexréay brdpxew,..cvryxopovmevov 
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This, however, is not by any means the strangest feature of 
the case. That Jerome should have availed himself ever so 
freely of the materials which he found ready to his hand in 
the pages of Eusebius cannot be regarded as at all extra- 
ordinary, after what we have just heard from himself of his 
customary method of proceeding. It would of course have 
suggested the gravest doubts as to whether we were here 
listening to the personal sentiment of this Father, or not ; 
but that would have been all. What are we to think, how- 
ever, of the fact that Hedibia’s question to Jerome proves on 
inspection to be nothing more than a translation of the very 
question which Marinus had long before addressed to Eusebius ? 
We read on, perplexed at the coincidence; and speedily 
make the notable discovery that her next question, and her 
next, are also translations word for word of the next two of 
Marinus. For the proof of this statement the reader is again 
referred to the foot of the page’. It is at least decisive: 


eivat GAnOods.| Matthzeus, quando Dominus surrexerit vespere sabbati: Mar- 
cus autem, quando tum viderit Maria Magdalena, id est, mane prima sabbati. 
Ita enim distinguendum est, Cum autem resurrexisset: [era SiacToATs ava- 
yrworéov "Avacrds 5é:] et, parumper, spiritu coarctato inferendum, Prima 
sabbati mane apparuit Maris Magdalene: [elra trooritavres pytéov, Mpwt rH 
sia Tv caBRdrwy epdvn Mapia tH MaydaAnvy.| Ut qui vespere sabbati, juxta 
Mattheum surrexerat, [rapa TG MatOalw, dpe caBBarwr" tote yap éyhryepto. | 
ipse mane prima sabbati, juxta Marcum, apparuerit Marie Magdalene. [xpwt 
Yep TH psd ToD caBBdrov epdvn Mapla tH Maydadnr7j.| Quod quidem et Jo- 
annes Evangelista significat, mane Eum alterius diei visum esse demonstrans.” 
[Todro yoo ednawoe kat 6 "Iwhvyns tpwt Kal adrds TH mia ToD caBBarov apa 
avroy paptuphoas. | 

For the Latin of the above, see Hieronymi Opera, (ed. Vallars.) vol. i. 
p. 819: for the Greek, with its context, see Appendix (B). 

© ipdéras Td TpOTov,—Ilas mapd pev TH MarOaip owt caBBdrov galvera 
eyeyepuevos 6 Swrhp, mapa dt 7G Mapky mpwt TH mid Tav caBBdrwv ; [Eusebius 
ad Marinuwm, (Mai, iv. 255.)] 

Primum que#ris,—Cur Mattheeus dixerit, vespere autem Sabbati illucescente 
in una Sabbate Dominum resurrexisse ; et Marcus mane resurrectionem ejus 
factam esse commemorat. [Hieronymus ad Hedibiam, (Opp. i. 818-9.) ] 

Tlés, kata Tov MarOatov, opt caBBatwv 7) MaydSarnvn reOcaméevn thy avdoracw,, 
kate Toy *lwdvyny h adth éct@oa KAaler mapa TE mvnucly TH mG TOD caBBdrov. 
[ Ut supra, p. 257.] 

Quomodo, juxta Mattheum, vespere Sabbati, Maria Magdalene vidit Domi- 
num resurgentem; et Joannes Evangelista refert eam mane una sabbati 
juxta sepulcrum flere ? [U¢ supra, p. 819.] 
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and the fact, which admits of only one explanation, can be 
attended by only one practical result. It of course shelves 
the whole question as far as the evidence of Jerome is con- 
cerned. Whether Hedibia was an actual personage or not, 
let those decide who have considered more attentively than 
it has ever fallen in my way to do that curious problem,— 
What was the ancient notion of the allowable in Fiction ? 
That different ideas have prevailed in different ages of the 
world as to where fiction ends and fabrication begins ;—that 
widely discrepant views are entertained on the subject even 
in our own age ;—all must be aware. I decline to investi- 
gate the problem on the present occasion. I do but claim 
to have established beyond the possibility of doubt or cavil 
that what we are here presented with is not the testimony of 
Jerome at all. It is evident that this learned Father amused 
himself with translating for the benefit of his Latin readers 
a part of the (lost) work of Eusebius ; (which, by the way, 
he is found to have possessed in the same abridged form in 
which it has come down to ourselves :)—and he seems to 
have regarded it as allowable to attribute to ‘‘ Hedibia” the 
problems which he there met with. (He may perhaps have 
known that Eusebius before him had attributed them, with 
just as little reason, to “ Marinus.”) In that age, for aught 
that appears to the contrary, it may have been regarded as 
a graceful compliment to address solutions of Scripture diffi- 
culties to persons of distinction, who possibly had never 
heard of those difficulties before ; and even to represent the 
Interrogatories which suggested them as originating with 
themselves. I offer this only in the way of suggestion, and 
am not concerned to defend it. The only point I am con- 
cerned to establish is that. Jerome is here a ¢rans/ator, not 
an original author: in other words, that it is Husebius who 
here speaks, and not Jerome. For a critic to pretend that it 


Tlés, kara Toy Mar@ator, oye caBBdrwv % Maydadnvh meta Ths BAAns Maplas 
capauevn TOY TOd@Y TOD Swripos, habth mpwt Th mG Tod caBBdrov a &Kover uN) Lov 
dmrov, katd Tov "lwdvyny. [Ut supra, p. 262.) 

Quomodo, juxta Matthzum, Maria Magdalene vespere Sabbati cum alterd 
MariA advoluta sit pedibus Salvatoris; cum, secundum Joannem, audierit a 
Domino, Noli me tangere. [ Ut supra, p.821.] 
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is in any sense the testimony of Jerome which we are here 
presented with ; that Jerome is one of those Fathers “ who, 
even though they copied from their predecessors, were yet 
competent to transmit the record of a fact 4,”—is entirely to 
misunderstand the case. The man who translates,—not 
adopts, but translates,—the problem as well as its solution : 
who deliberately asserts that it emanated from a Lady inha- 
biting the furthest extremity of Gaul, who nevertheless was 
demonstrably not its author: who goes on to propose as 
hers question after question verbatim as he found them written 
in the pages of Eusebius ; and then resolves them one by one 
in the very language of the same Father :—such a writer has 
clearly conducted us into a region where his individual re- 
sponsibility quite disappears from sight. We must hear no 
more about Jerome, therefore, as a witness against the genu- 
ineness of the concluding verses of S. Mark’s Gospel. 

On the contrary. Proof is at hand that Jerome held these 
verses to be genuine. The proper evidence of this is supplied 
by the fact that he gave them a place in his revision of the 
old Latin version of the Scriptures. If he had been indeed 
persuaded of their absence from “almost all the Greek codices,” 
does any one imagine that he would have suffered them to 
stand in the Vulgate? If he had met with them in “scarcely 
any copies of the Gfospel,’—do men really suppose that he 
would yet have retained them? To believe this would, again, 
be to forget what was the known practice of this Father ; 
who, because he found the expression “ without a cause” 
(cixn,—S. Matth. v. 22,) only “in certain of his codices,” but 
not ‘in the true ones,” omitted it from the Vulgate. Because, 
however, he read “ righteousness” (where we read “ alms”) 
in 8. Matth. vi. 1, he exhibits “justitiam” in his revision of 
the old Latin version. On the other hand, though he knew 
of MSS. (as he expressly relates) which read “ works” for 
“children” (pyav for téxvwv) in S. Matth. xi. 19, he does 
not admit that (manifestly corrupt) reading,—which, how- 
ever, is found both in the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex 
Sinaiticus. Let this suffice. I forbear to press the matter 
further. It is an additional proof that Jerome accepted the 


4 Tregelles, Printed Text, p. 247. 
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conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel that he actually quotes it, 
and on more than one occasion: but to prove this, is to prove 
more than is here required®. I am concerned only to demo- 
lish the assertion of Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and Alford, 
and Davidson, and so many more, concerning the testimony of 
Jerome; and I have demolished it. I pass on, claiming to 
have shewn that the name of Jerome as an adverse witness 
must never again appear in this discussion. 

IV. and V. But now, while the remarks of Eusebius are 
yet fresh in the memory, the reader is invited to recal for 
a moment what the author of the “ Homily on the Resur- 
rection,” contained in the works of Gregory of Nyssa (above, 
p- 39), has delivered on the same subject. It will be re- 
membered that we saw reason for suspecting that not 

SEvERus oF ANTIOCH, but 
Hesycutus oF JERUSALEM, 
(both of them writers of the vit century,) has the better 
claim to the authorship of the Homily in question ‘,—which, 
however, cannot at all events be assigned to the illustrious 
Bishop of Nyssa, the brother of Basil the Great. ‘In the 
more accurate copies,” (says this writer,) “the Gospel ac- 
cording to Mark has its end at ‘for they were afraid.’ In 
some copies, however, this also is added,—‘ Now when He 
was risen early the first day of the week, He appeared first 
to Mary Magdalene, out of whom He had cast seven devils.’ 
This, however, seems to contradict to some extent what we 
before delivered ; for since it happens that the hour of the 
night when our Saviour rose is not known, how does it come 
to be here written that He rose ‘early?’ But the saying 
will prove to be no ways contradictory, if we read with skill. 
We must be careful intelligently to introduce a comma after, 
‘Now when He was risen:’ and then to proceed,—‘ Early in 
the Sabbath He appeared first to Mary Magdalene :’ in order 
that ‘when He was risen’ may refer (in conformity with 
what Matthew says) to the foregoing season; while ‘early’ 
is connected with the appearance to Mary.” *—I presume it 
would be to abuse a reader’s patience to offer any remarks 
on all this. If a careful perusal of the foregoing passage 


© See above, p. 28. f See above, p. 40-1. * See the Appendix (C) § 2. 
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does not convince him that Hesychius is here only reproduc- 
ing what he had read in Eusebius, nothing that I can say 
will persuade him of the fact. The words indeed are by 
no means the same; but the sense is altogether identical. 
He seems to have also known the work of Victor of Antioch. 
However, to remove all doubt from the reader’s mind that 
the work of Eusebius was in the hands of Hesychius while 
he wrote, I have printed in two parallel columns and trans- 
ferred to the Appendix what must needs be conclusive’; for 
it will be seen that the terms are only not identical in which 
Eusebius and Hesychius discuss that favourite problem with 
the ancients,—the consistency of S. Matthew’s oye trav caB- 
Barov with the mpot of S. Mark. 

It is, however, only needful to read through the Homily 
in question to see that it is an attempt to weave into one 
piece a quantity of foreign and incongruous materials. It is 
in fact not a Homily at all, (though it has been thrown into 
that form;) but a Dissertation,—into which, Hesychius, 
(who is known to have been very curious in questions of 
that kind ®,) is observed to introduce solutions of most of 
those famous difficulties which cluster round the sepulchre of 
the world’s Redeemer on the morning of the first Easter 
Day‘; and which the ancients seem to have delighted in 
discussing,—as, the number of the Marys who visited the 
sepulchre; the angelic appearances on the morning of the 
Resurrection ; and above all the seeming discrepancy, already 
adverted to, in the Evangelical notices of the time at which 
our Lorp rose from the dead. I need not enter more par- 
ticularly into an examination of this (so-called) ‘Homily’: 
but I must not dismiss it without pointing out that its author 


& See the Appendix (C) § 1.—For the statement in line 5, see § 2. 

h In the Heel. Grec. Monumenta of Cotelerius, (iii. 1—53,) may be seen the 
discussion of 60 problems, headed,—Zuvaywyh amopidv kad emirdoewy, exdreyeioa 
ev émitoup ex THs ebaryyeAtkis cuupwvlas rod aylov ‘Hovxtov mpeoButépov 
‘IepocoAtuwv. From this it appears that Hesychius, following the example of 
Eusebius, wrote a work on “Gospel Harmony,”—of which nothing but an 
abridgment has come down to us. 

' He says that he writes,—Ipbs Thy Tod broxemévou mpoBAhuaros Ava, Kar 
Tov tAhwv Trav Kata Thy eéracw Tov fnTdv dvapvomévov Enthaewy, K.TA. 


Greg. Nyss. Opp. iii. 400 o. 
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at all events cannot be thought to have repudiated the con- 
cluding verses of S. Mark: for at the end of his discourse, 
he quotes the 19th verse entire, without hesitation, in con- 
firmation of one of his statements, and declares that the 
words are written by S. Mark ¥. 

T shall not be thought unreasonable, therefore, if I contend 
that Hesychius is no longer to be cited as a witness in this 
behalf: if I point out that it is entirely to misunderstand 
and misrepresent the case to quote a passing allusion of his to 
what Eusebius had long before delivered on the same subject, as 
if it exhibited his own individual teaching. It is demon- 
strable’ that he is not bearing testimony to the condition of 
the MSS. of S. Mark’s Gospel in his own age: neither, in- 
deed, is he bearing testimony at all. He is simply amusing 
himself, (in what is found to have been his favourite way,) 
with reconciling an apparent discrepancy in the Gospels; 
and he does it by adopting certain remarks of Eusebius. 
Living so late as the vi century; conspicuous neither for 
his judgment nor his learning ; a copyist only, so far as his 
remarks on the last verses of 8. Mark’s Gospel are con- 
cerned ;—this writer does not really deserve the space and 
attention we have been compelled to bestow upon him. 

VI. We may conclude, by inquiring for the evidence 
borne by 

Victor or ANTIOCH. 

And from the familiar style in which this Father’s name 
is always introduced into the present discussion, no less than 
from the invariable practice of assigning to him the date 
“ap. 401,” it might be supposed that “ Victor of Antioch” 
is a well-known personage. Yet is there scarcely a Com- 
mentator of antiquity about whom less is certainly known. 
Clinton (who enumerates ccexxii “ Ecclesiastical Authors” 
from a.p. 70 to A.p. 685™) does not even record his name. 
The recent “Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography” 
is just as silent concerning him. Cramer (his latest editor) 


K guolws 8& Kad 7d mapa TE Mdpxp yeypaymévor® ‘O wey obv Kupios, 7A, 
Greg. Nyss. Opp. iii. 415 D.—See above, p. 29, note (g). 

' See below, chap. X. 

™ Fasti Romani, vol. ii. Appendix viii. pp. 395—495. 
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calls his very existence in question; proposing to attribute 
his Commentary on S. Mark to Cyril of Alexandria™. Not 
to delay the reader needlessly,—Victor of Antioch is an in- 
teresting and unjustly neglected Father of the Church ; 
whose date,—(inasmuch as he apparently quotes sometimes 
from Cyril of Alexandria who died a.p. 444, and yet seems 
to have written soon after the death of Chrysostom, which 
took place a.p. 407), may be assigned to the first half of the 
vb century,—suppose a.p. 425—450. And in citing him 
I shall always refer to the best (and most easily accessible) 
edition of his work,—that of Cramer (1840) in the first 
volume of his “‘ Catenae.” 

But a far graver charge is behind. From the confident 
air in which Victor’s authority is appealed to by those who 
deem the last twelve verses of 8. Mark’s Gospel spurious, 
it would of course be inferred that his evidence is hostile 
to the verses in question; whereas his evidence to their 
genuineness is the most emphatic and extraordinary on 
record. Dr. Tregelles asserts that “his testimony to the 
absence of these twelve verses from some or many copies, 
stands in contrast to his own opinion on the subject.” But 
Victor delivers no “opinion :” and his “testimony ” is the 
direct reverse of what Dr. Tregelles asserts it to be. This 
learned and respected critic has strangely misapprehended 
the evidence °. 

I must needs be brief in this place. I shall therefore 
confine myself to those facts concerning “ Victor of Antioch,” 
or rather concerning his work, which are necessary for the 
purpose in hand?, 

Now, his Commentary on S. Mark’s Gospel,—as all must 
see who will be at the pains to examine it,—is to a great 
extent a compilation, The same thing may be said, no 
doubt, to some extent, of almost every ancient Commentary 
in existence. But I mean, concerning this particular work, 


» Vol. i. Prefat. p. xxviii. See below, note (p). 

° “Victor Antiochenus” (writes Dr. Tregelles in his N. T. vol. i. p. 214,) 
“dicit 671 verddevra: 7d mapa Mdpkw TeAeuTaiov &y riot pepduevov.” 

® For additional details concerning Victor of Antioch, and his work, the 
studious in such matters are referred to the Appendix (D). 
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that it proves to have been the author’s plan not so much 
to give the general results of his acquaintance with the 
writings of Origen, Apollinarius, Theodorus of Mopsuestia, 
Eusebius, and Chrysostom; as, with or without acknow- 
ledgment, to transcribe largely (but with great license) 
from one or other of these writers. Thus, the whole of his 
note on S. Mark xv. 38, 39, is taken, without any hint that 
it is not original, (much of it, word for word,) from Chry- 
sostom’s 88th Homily on S. Matthew’s Gospel4. The 
same is to be said of the first twelve lines of his note on 
S. Mark xvi. 9. On the other hand, the latter half of the 
note last mentioned professes to give the substance of what 
Eusebius had written on the same subject. It is in fact an 
extract from those very “‘Quaestiones ad Marinum” con- 
cerning which so much has been offered already. All this, 
though it does not sensibly detract from the interest or the 
value of Victor’s work, must be admitted entirely to change 
the character of his supposed evidence. He comes before 
us rather in the light of a Compiler than of an Author: his 
work is rather a “Catena” than a Commentary; and as 
such in fact it is generally described. Quite plain is it, at 
all events, that the sentiments contained in the sections last 
referred to, are not Victor’s at all. For one half of them, 
no one but Chrysostom is responsible: for the other half, no 
one but Eusebius. 

But it is Victor’s familiar use of the writings of Eusebius, 
—especially of those Resolutions of hard Questions “ concern- 
ing the seeming Inconsistencies in the Evangelical accounts 
of the Resurrection,” which Eusebius addressed to Marinus, 
—on which the reader’s attention is now to be concentrated. 
Victor cites that work of Eusebius by name in the very first 
page of his Commentary. That his /ast page also contains 
a quotation from it, (also by name), has been already pointed 
out?. Attention is now invited to what is found concerning 
S.Mark xvi. 9—20 in the J/ast page but one (p. 444) of 


4 Opp. vol. vii. p. 825 E—826 B: or, in Field’s edition, p. 527, line 3 to 20. 
Cramer, i. p. 266, lines 10, 11,—&s gnaw EiocBus 6 Katoapelas év T@ mpds 
Mapivoy «.7.A. Andat p. 446, line 19,—EiceBids pnow 6 Kaoapelas «.7.A. 
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Victor’s work. It shall be given in English ; because I will 
convince unlearned as well as learned readers. Victor, (after 
quoting four lines from the 89 Homily of Chrysostom *), 
reconciles (exactly as Eusebius is observed to do‘) the notes 
of time contained severally in S. Matth. xxviii. 1, S. Mark 
xvi. 2, S. Luke xxiv. 1, and 8. John xx. 1. After which, 
-he proceeds as follows :— . 

“In certain copies of Mark’s Gospel, next comes,—‘ Now 
when [Jxsus] was risen early the first day of the week, He 
appeared to Mary Magdalene ;’—a statement which seems 
inconsistent with Matthew’s narrative. This might be met 
by asserting, that the conclusion of Mark’s Gospel, though 
found in certain copies, is spurious, However, that we may 
not seem to betake ourselves to an off-hand answer, we 
propose to read the place thus:—‘ Now when [JxEsus] was 
risen :’ then, after a comma, to go on,—‘ early the first day 
of the week He appeared to Mary Magdalene.’ In this 
way we refer [Mark’s| ‘Now when [Jxusus] was risen’ to 
Matthew’s ‘in the end of the sabbath,’ (for then we believe 
Him to have risen ;) and all that comes after, expressive as 
it is of a different notion, we connect with what follows. 
Mark relates that He who ‘arose (according to Matthew) in 
the end of the Sabbath,’ was seen by Mary Magdalene ‘ early’ 
This is in fact what John also declares; for he too has re- 
corded that ‘early,’ ‘the first day of the week,’ [Jxsus] 
appeared to the Magdalene. In a word, two distinct seasons 
are set before us by these words: first, the season of the 
Resurrection, — which was ‘in the end of the Sabbath;’ 
secondly, the season of our Saviour’s Appearing,— which 
was ‘early %.’”’ 

No one, I presume, can read this passage and yet hesitate 
to admit that he is here listening to Eusebius “ad Mari-~ 
num” over again. But if any one really retains a particle 
of doubt on the subject, he is requested to cast his eye to 
the foot of the present page; and even an unlearned reader, 

§ Compare Cramer’s Vict. Ant. i. p. 444, line 6—9, with Field’s Chrys. iii. 
p- 539, line 7—21. 

* Mai, iv. p. 257-8. 

« Cramer, vol. i. p. 444, line 19 to p. 445, line 4. 
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surveying the originals with attention, may easily convince 
himself that Victor is here nothing else but a copyist*. That 
the work in which Eusebius reconciles “seeming discrepan- 
cies in the Evangelical narratives,” was actually lying open 
before Victor while he wrote, is ascertained beyond dispute. 
He is observed in his next ensuing Comment to quote from 
it, and to mention Eusebius as its author. At the end of 
the present note he has a significant allusion to Eusebius :— 
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* The following is the original of what is given above :—Emeid) 5¢ %y riot 
Tay avtypdgwy mpdoKerTa TE mapdvri edaryyeAly, “dvartas 58 7H wid Tod cap- 
Badrov mpwt, épdvn (see below *) Maple 7 Maydarnvi,” Sore? 5& ToT Siapwreiv 
7G dd MarOalov cipnucvy, épotuev ws Swvardy peév elmeivy Bre veydOevTa Td apd 
Mdpk@ TeAevtaiov ev time pepduevov. mAhv va ph ddtwuev emi rd Eromor Kara- 
pevyey, obras dvayvwoducba ‘ dvaoras dt,” Kal drooritavres emd-yoper, “ mpwt 
TH pia Tod caBBdrov epdvn Mapla tH Maydadnrp.” iva [The extract from 
VICTOR is continued below in the right 
hand column : the left exhibiting the 
text of EUSEBIUS ‘ad Marinum.’ | 

(VIcTOR.) 

7d pev “dvaoras,” dvameupwuev em) 
Thy mapa TH Matbaly “ dpe caBBarwv.” 
(rére yap eynyép0a aitdy moreto- 
pev.) Td 5 Ekfs, Erepas by diavolas 
mapacratiKoy, cvvdwuev Tots émideyo- 


(EvsEBIUS.) 

7) wey “dvacras,” avlaméubwuer P| 
ém) thy mapa te MatOaip “dpe caB- 
Bdrav.” (tTére yap eytryepto.) Td dé 
é&js, érépas bv Siavolas brooratixdy, 
cuvdapey Tois émiAcyouévois. 
peévois* 

(roy yap “ OWE caBBarev” kard Mar- 
Oatov éynyepuévoy toropel “ mpat” éw- 
parévar Maplay thy MarySarnviy.) 


(‘apot” yap “ri wig ToD caBBdrov 
éodvn Mapla tH MaySadnry.’’) 


TovTO ‘yodv edfAwoe Kad 6 "Iwdvyns 
“mpwt” Kal abrds “TH mid Tod caB- 
Bdrov” Soa abtdy tH Maydarnvij 
paptupyoas. 

[81 words are here omitted. ] 

és maplotacda év tovrois Kaipovs 
duo" ‘Toy wey yap THs dvacTtacews Thy 
“ove Tod caBBdrov.” Toy 5& Tis TOU 


Swrfpos émipavelas, rdv “ mpwt.” 


[EvsEBIvs, apud Mai, iv. p. 256. ] 


a 


TovTo ‘yotv edhAwoe Kal "Iwdyyns, 
“nowt” Kol aitds “TH mid Tov caB- 
Bdrov” &p0a abrsy tH Marydadnvit 
papruphaas. 


as maplorac0a éy rovTois KaLpous 
bdo" Tov ev Tis avarTdcews, ToY “ aE 

Tov cakBarov’” roy 5é THs TOU SwTipos 

emipavelas, To “ mpwl.” 

[Victor AnrtocH., ed. Cramer, i. p. 
444-5: (with a few slight emenda- 
tions of the text from Evan. Cod. 
Reg. 178.) ] 


* Note, that Victor twice omits the word mparov, and twice reads rH mug Tod oaBBarov, 
(instead of mp&rn caBRdrov), only because Eusebius had inadvertently (three times) done 
the same thing in the place from which Victor is copying. See Mai Nova P.P. Bibl. iv. 
p. 256, line 19 and 26: p. 257 line 4 and 5. 
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‘«‘T know very well,” he says, “what has been suggested by 


those who are at the pains to remove the apparent inconsistencies - 


in this placey.” But when writing on 8. Mark xvi. 9—20, 
he does more. After abridging, (as his manner is,) what 
Eusebius explains with such tedious emphasis, (giving the 
substance of five columns in about three times as many 
lines,) he adopts the exact expressions of Husebius,—follows 
him in his very mistakes,—and finally transcribes his words. 
The reader is therefore requested to bear in mind that what 
he has been listening to is not the testimony of Victor at all: 
but the testimony of Eusebius. This is but one more echo 
therefore of a passage of which we are all beginning by this 
time to be weary; so exceedingly rash are the statements 
with which it is introduced, so utterly preposterous the pro- 
posed method of remedying a difficulty which proves after 
all to be purely imaginary. 

What then is the testimony of Victor P Does he offer any 
independent statement on the question in dispute, from 
which his own private opinion (though nowhere stated) may 
be lawfully inferred? Yes indeed. Victor, though fre- 
quently a Transcriber only, is observed every now and then 
to come forward in his own person, and deliver his in- 
dividual sentiment’. But nowhere throughout his work 
does he deliver such remarkable testimony as in this place. 
Hear him ! 

“ Notwithstanding that in very many copies of the present 
Gospel, the passage beginning, ‘Now when [Jzsuvs] was risen 
early the first day of the week, He appeared first to Mary Mag- 
dalene,’ be not found,— (certain individuals having supposed it to 
be spurious,)—yet WE, AT ALL EVENTS, INASMUCH AS IN VERY 
MANY WE HAVE DISCOVERED IT TO EXIST, HAVE, OUT OF ACCU- 
RATE COPIES, SUBJOINED ALSO THE ACCOUNT OF oUR LorD’s 
ASCENSION, (FOLLOWING THE WORDS ‘FOR THEY WERE AFRAID,’ ) 
IN CONFORMITY WITH THE PALESTINIAN EXEMPLAR OF Mark 


Y ove Gyv0d bE ws Siapdpous dwractas yeyerir0al hacw of thy SoKodcay dia- 
gwvlay Siaddoa omovddtovres. Vict. Ant. ed. Cramer, vol. i. p. 445, 1. 28-5: 
referring to what Eusebius says apud Mai, iv. 264 and 265 (§ iii): 287—290 
(§§ v, vi, vii.) 


” e.g. in the passage last quoted. 
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WHICH EXHIBITS THE GOSPEL VERITY: THAT IS TO SAY, FROM 
THE worDs, ‘Now WHEN [Jesus] WAS RISEN EARLY THE 
FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK,’ &C., DOWN TO ‘ WITH SIGNS FOL- 
Lowine. AmEN *.”—And with these words Victor of Antioch 
brings his Commentary on 8S. Mark to an end. 

Here then we find it roundly stated by a highly intel- 
ligent Father, writing in the first half of the vy century,— 

(1.) That the reason why the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark 
are absent from some ancient copies of his Gospel is because 
they have been deliberately omitted by Copyists : 

(2.) That the ground for such omission was the subjective 
judgment of individuals,—not the result of any appeal to 
documentary evidence. Victor, therefore, clearly held that 
the Verses in question had been expunged in consequence of 
their (seeming) inconsistency with what is met with in the 
other Gospels: 

(3.) That he, on the other hand, had convinced himself 
by reference to “very many” and “accurate” copies, that 
the verses in question are genuine: 

(4.) That in particular the Palestinian Copy, which en- 
joyed the reputation of ‘exhibiting the genuine text of 
S. Mark,” contained the Verses in dispute.—To Opinion, 
therefore, Victor opposes Authority. He makes his appeal 
to the most trustworthy documentary evidence with which 
he is acquainted; and the deliberate testimony which he 
delivers is a complete counterpoise and antidote to the loose 
phrases of Eusebius on the same subject: 

(5.) That in consequence of all this, following ihe Pales- 
tinian Exemplar, he had from accurate copies furnished his 
own work with the Twelve Verses in dispute ;—which is a cate- 
gorical refutation of the statement frequently met with that 
the work of Victor of Antioch is without them. 

We are now at liberty to sum up; and to review the pro- 
gress which has been hitherto made in this Inquiry. 

Six Fathers of the Church have been.examined who are 
commonly represented’ as bearing hostile testimony to the 
last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel; and they have been 

* For the original of this remarkable passage the reader is referred to the 
Appendix (E). 
F 
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easily reduced to one. Three of them, (Hesychius, Jerome, 
Victor,) prove to be echoes, not voices. The remaining two, 
(Gregory of Nyssa and: Severus,) are neither voices nor 
echoes, but merely names: Grecory or Nyssa having really 
no more to do with this discussion than Philip of Macedon ; 
and “Severus” and “ Hesychius” representing one and the 
same individual. Only by a Critic seeking to mislead his 
reader will any one of these five Fathers be in future cited 
as witnessing against the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9—20. 
Eusebius is the solitary witness who survives the ordeal of 
exact inquiry’. But, 

I. Evsesrus, (as we have seen), instead of proclaiming his 
distrust of this portion of the Gospel, enters upon an elabo- 
rate proof that its contents are not inconsistent with what 
is found in the Gospels of S. Matthew and 8. John. His 
testimony is reducible to two innocuous and wholly uncon- 
nected propositions: the first,—That there existed in his 
day a vast number of copies in which the last chapter of 
S. Mark’s Gospel ended abruptly at ver. 8; (the correlative 
of which of course would be that there also existed a vast 
number which were furnished with the present ending.) The 
second,—That by putting a comma after the word ’Avactas, 
S. Mark xvi. 9, is capable of being reconciled with S. Matth. 
xxvii. 1°.....I profess myself unable to understand how 
it can be pretended that Eusebius would have subscribed to 
the opinion of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and the rest, that the 
Gospel of S. Mark was never finished by its inspired Author, 
or was mutilated before it came abroad; at all events, that 
the last Twelve Verses are spurious. 


> How shrewdly was it remarked by Matthaei, eighty years ago,—‘ Scholia 
certe, in quibus de integritate hujus loci dubitatur, omnia ex wno fonte pro- 
manarunt. Ex eodem fonte Hieronymum etiam hausisse intelligitur ex ejus 
loco quem laudavit Wetst. ad ver. 9.—Similiter Scholiastee2 omnes in principio 
hujus Evangelii in disputatione de lectione év joala + apophry ex uno pen- 
dent. Fortasse Origenes auctor est hujus dubitationis.” (N. T. vol. ii. p. 270.) 
—The reader is invited to remember what was offered above in p. 47 
(line 23.) 

© It is not often, I think, that one finds in MSS. a point actually inserted 
after ’Avacras 5¢, Such a point is found, however, in Cod. 34 (= Coisl. 195,) 
and Cod. 22 (= Reg. 72,) and doubtless in many other copies. 
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II. The observations of Eusebius are found to have been 
adopted, and in part transcribed, by an unknown writer of 
the vi™ century,—whether Hesycuivs or SEVERUs is not cer- 
tainly known: but if it were Hesychius, then it was not 
Severus; if Severus, then not Hesychius. This writer, how- 
ever, (whoever he may have been,) is careful to convince us 
that individually he entertained no doubt whatever about the 
genuineness of this part of Scripture, for he says that he 
writes in order to remove the (hypothetical) objections of 
others, and to silence their (imaginary) doubts. Nay, he 
freely quotes the verses as genuine, and declares that they were 
read in his day on a certain Sunday night in the public 
Service of the Church. ... To represent such an one,—(it 
matters nothing, I repeat, whether we call him ‘“ Hesychius 
of Jerusalem” or “Severus of Antioch,” )—as a hostile wit- 
ness, is simply to misrepresent the facts of the case. He is, 
on the contrary, the strenuous champion of the verses which 
he is commonly represented as impugning. 

III. As for JERoms, since that illustrious Father comes 
before us in this place as a ¢rans/ator of Eusebius only, he is 
no more responsible for what Eusebius says concerning 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20, than Hobbes of Malmesbury is respon- 
sible for anything that Thucydides has related concerning 
the Peloponnesian war. Individually, however, it is certain 
that Jerome was convinced of the genuineness of 8S. Mark 
xvi. 9—20: for in two different places of his writings he not 
only quotes the 9th and 14th verses, but he exhibits all the 
twelve in the Vulgate. 

IV. Lastly, Vicror or AntiocH, who wrote in an age when 
Eusebius was held to be an infallible oracle on points of 
Biblical Criticism,— having dutifully rehearsed, (like the 
rest,) the feeble expedient of that illustrious Father for har- 


-monizing S. Mark xvi. 9 with the narrative of S. Matthew, 


—is observed to cite the statements of Eusebius concerning 

the last Twelve Verses of 8. Mark, only in order to refute 

them. Not that he opposes opinion to opinion,—(for the 

opinions of Eusebius and of Victor of Antioch on this be- 

half were probably identical ;) but statement he meets with 

counter-statement,—fact he confronts with fact. Scarcely 
F2 
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can anything be imagined more emphatic than his testimony, 
or more conclusive. 

For the reader is ehianie to observe that hed’ is an 
Ecclesiastic, writing in the first half of the v™ century, who 
expressly witnesses to the genuineness of the Verses in dispute. 
He had made reference, he says, and ascertained their 
existence in very many MSS. (as év mdelorois). He had 
derived his text from “accurate” ones: (€& axpiBov avrt- 
ypadhwv.) More than that: he leads his reader to infer that 
he had personally resorted to the famous Palestinian Copy, 
the text of which was held to exhibit the inspired verity, 
and had satisfied himself that the concluding section of S, 
Mark’s Gospel was there. He had, therefore, been either to Je- 
rusalem, or else to Ceesarea; had inquired for those venerable 
records which had once belonged to Origen and Pamphilus?; 
and had inspected them. Testimony more express, more 
weighty,—I was going to say, more decisive,—can scarcely 
be imagined. It may with truth be said to close the present 
discussion. 

With this, in fact, Victor lays down his pen. So also 
may I. I submit that nothing whatever which has hitherto 
come before us lends the slightest countenance to the modern 
dream that S. Mark’s Gospel, as it left the hands of its in- 
spired Author, ended abruptly at ver. 8. Neither Eusebius 
nor Jerome; neither Severus of Antioch nor Hesychius of 
Jerusalem; certainly not Victor of Antioch; least of all 
Gregory of Nyssa,—yield a particle of support to that mon- 
strous fancy. The notion is an invention, a pure imagina- 
tion of the Critics ever since the days of Griesbach. 

It remains to be seen whether the MSS. will prove some- 
what less unaccommodating. 

VII. For it can be of no possible avail, at this stage of 
the discussion, to appeal to 

EvutHuyMivus ZIGABENUS, 
the Author of an interesting Commentary, or rather Compi- 
lation on the Gospels, assigned to a.p. 1116. Euthymius lived, 
in fact, full five hundred years too late for his testimony to 
be of the slightest importance. Such as it is, however, it is 


4 Scrivener’s Introduction, pp. 47, 125, 431. 
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not unfavourable. He says,—“Some of the Commentators 
state that here,” (viz. at ver. 8,) “the Gospel according to 
Mark finishes; and that what follows is a spurious addi- 
tion.” (Which clearly is his version of the statements of one 
or more of the four Fathers whose testimony has already 
occupied so large a share of our attention.) “This portion we 
must also interpret, however,” (Euthymius proceeds,) “since 
there is nothing in it prejudicial to the truth °.”—But it is 
idle to linger over such a writer. One might almost as well 
quote “ Poli Synopsis,” and then proceed to discuss it. The 
cause must indeed be desperate which seeks support from 
a quarter like this. What possible sanction can an Eccle- 
silastic of the xii century be supposed to yield to the hypo- 
thesis that S. Mark’s Gospel, as it left the hands of its in- 
spired Author, was an unfinished work ? 

It remains to ascertain what is the evidence of the MSS. 
on this subject. And the MSS. require to be the more 
attentively studied, because it is to them that our opponents 
are accustomed most confidently to appeal. On them in 
fact they rely. The nature and the value of the most ancient 
Manuscript testimony available, shall be scrupulously in- 
vestigated in the next two Chapters. 


© bach 5€ tives rev eknynTav evrav0a cuumAnpovaba 7d KaTd& MdpKov ebay- 
yeAtov® Ta BE ebetis mpooOhnny clvar perayevertépay. Xph Fe nal ravrny 
Epunvedoa undtv rH GAndeig Avwawouernv.—Euthym. Zig. (ed. Matthaei, 1792), 
in loc. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MANUSCRIPT TESTIMONY SHEWN TO BE OVERWHELM- 
INGLY IN FAVOUR OF THESE VERSES.—Parr I. 


S. Mark xvi. 9—20, contained in every US. in the world except two.— 
Irrational Claim to Infallibility set up on behalf of Cod. B (p. 73) 
and Cod. 3 (p.75).—These two Codices shewn to be full of gross 
Omissions (p. 78),—Jnterpolations (p. 80),—Corruptions of the 

Text (p. 81),—and Perversions of the Truth (p. 83).—The teste- 
mony of Cod. B to S. Mark xvi. 9—20, shewn to be favorable, 
notwithstanding (p. 86). 


Tue two oldest Copies of the Gospels in existence are the 
famous Codex in the Vatican Library at Rome, known as 
“Codex B ;” and the Codex which Tischendorf brought from 
Mount Sinai in 1859, and which he designates by the first let- 
ter of the Hebrew alphabet (33). These two manuscripts are 
probably not of equal antiquity*. An interval of fifty years 
at least seems to be required to account for the marked dif- 
ference between them. If the first belongs to the beginning, 
the second may be referred to the middle or latter part of 
the iv century. But the two Manuscripts agree in this,— 
that they are without the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel. 
In both, after ébo8otvro yap (ver. 8), comes the subscription: 
in Cod. B,—KATA MaPKON; in Cod. §$,—EYAITEAION KATA 
MAPKON. 

Let it not be supposed that we have any more facts of this 
class to produce. All has been stated. It is not that the 
evidence of Manuscripts is one,—the evidence of Fathers 
and Versions another. The very reverse is the case. Manu- 
scripts, Fathers, and Versions alike, are only not unanimous 
in bearing consistent testimony. But the consentient witness 


* For some remarks on this subject the reader is referred to the Ap- 
pendix (F). 
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of the MSS. is even extraordinary. With the exception of 
the two uncial MSS. which have just been named, there is 
not one Codex in existence, uncial or cursive,—(and we are 
acquainted with, at least, eighteen other uncials’, and about 
six hundred cursive Copies of this Gospel,)—which leaves out 
the last twelve verses of S. Mark. 

The inference which an unscientific observer would draw 
from this fact, is no doubt in this instance the correct one. 
He demands to be shewn the Alexandrine (A) and the Pari- 
sian Codex (C),—neither of them probably removed by much 
more than fifty years from the date of the Codex Sinaiticus, 
and both unquestionably derived from different originals ;— 
and he ascertains that no countenance is lent by either of 
those venerable monuments to the proposed omission of this 
part of the sacred text. He discovers that the Codex Bezae 
(D), the only remaining very ancient MS. authority,—not- 
withstanding that it is observed on most occasions to exhibit 
an extraordinary sympathy with the Vatican (B),—here sides 
with A and C against B and. He inquires after all the 
other uncials and all the cursive MSS. in existence, (some 
of them dating from the x century,) and requests to have it 
explained to him why it is to be supposed that all these 
many witnesses,—belonging to so many different patriarch- 
ates, provinces, ages of the Church,—have entered into 
a grand conspiracy to bear false witness on a point of this 
magnitude and importance? But he obtains no intelligible 
answer to this question. How, then, is an unprejudiced 
student to draw any inference but one from the premisses ? 
That single peculiarity (he tells himself) of bringing the 
second Gospel abruptly to a close at the 8th verse of the 
xvi‘ chapter, is absolutely fatal to the two Codices in ques- 
tion. It is useless to din into his ears that those Codices 
are probably both of the iv* century,—unless men are pre- 
pared to add the assurance that a Codex of the iv century 
is of necessity a more-trustworthy witness to the text of the 
Gospels than a Codex of the v. The omission of these 
twelve verses, I repeat, in itself, destroys his confidence in 

> Viz. A, C[v]; D [vi]; E, L [viii]; F, K, M, V, lr, 4, A (quere), I [ix]; 
G, HX); 0 [iix, x]. 
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Cod. B and Cod. §:: for it is obvious that a copy of the Gos- 
pels which has been so seriously mutilated in one place may 
have been slightly tampered with in another. He is willing 
to suspend his judgment, of course. The two oldest copies of 
the Gospels in existence are entitled to great reverence be- 
cause of their high antiquity. They must be allowed a most 
patient, most unprejudiced, most respectful, nay, a most 
indulgent hearing. But when all this has been freely ac- 
corded, on no intelligible principle can more be claimed for 
any two MSS. in the world. 

The rejoinder to all this is sufficiently obvious. Mistrust 
will no doubt have been thrown over the evidence borne to 
the text of Scripture in a thousand other places by Cod. B 
and Cod. x, after demonstration that those two Codices exhibit 
a mutilated text in the present place. But what else is this 
but the very point requiring demonstration? Why may 
not these two be right, and all the other MSS. wrong ? 

I propose, therefore, that we reverse the process. Proceed 
we to examine the evidence borne by these two witnesses 
on certain other occasions which admit of no difference of 
opinion; or next to none. Let us endeavour, I say, to as- 
certain the character of the Witnesses by a patient and unpre- 
judiced examination of their Evidence,—not in one place, 
or in two, or in three; but on several important occasions, 
and throughout. If we find it invariably consentient and 
invariably truthful, then of course a mighty presumption 
will have been established, the very strongest possible, that 
their adverse testimony in respect of the conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel must needs be worthy of all acceptation. 
But if, on the contrary, our inquiries shall conduct us to 
the very opposite result,—what else can happen but that 
our confidence in these two MSS. will be hopelessly shaken ? 
We must in such case be prepared to admit that it is just 
as likely as not that this is only one more occasion on which 
these “two false witnesses” have conspired to witness falsely. 
If, at this juncture, extraneous evidence of an entirely trust- 
worthy kind can be procured to confront them: above all, 
if some one ancient witness of unimpeachable veracity can 
be found who shall bear contradictory evidence: what other 


— 
— 
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alternative will be left us but to reject their testimony in 
respect of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 with something like indigna- 
tion; and to acquiesce in the belief of universal Christen- 
dom for eighteen hundred years that these twelve verses are 
just as much entitled to our unhesitating acceptance as any 
other twelve verses in the Gospel which can be named ? 

I. It is undeniable, in the meantime, that for the last 
quarter of a century, it has become the fashion to demand 


for the readings of Codex B something very like absolute ch. 


deference. The grounds for this superstitious sentiment, 
(for really I can describe it in no apter way,) I profess 
myself unable to discover. Codex B comes to us without 
a history: without recommendation of any kind, except that 
of its antiquity. It bears traces of careless transcription in 
every page. The mistakes which the original transcriber 
made are of perpetual recurrence. ‘They are chiefly omis- 
sions, of one, two, or three words; but sometimes of half 
a verse, a whole verse, or even of several verses... . I hesi- 
tate not to assert that it would be easier to find a folio con- 
taining three or four such omissions than to light on one 
which should be without any®’’ In the Gospels alone, 
Codex B leaves out words or whole clauses no less than 
1,491 times®: of which by far the largest proportion is 
found in S. Mark’s Gospel. Many of these, no doubt, are 
to be accounted for by the proximity of a “like ending®” 
The Vatican MS. (like the Sinaitic') was originally de- 


© Vercellone, — Del antichissimo Codice Vaticano della Bibbia Greca, 
Roma, 1860. (pp. 21.) 

4 Dublin Univ. Mag. (Nov. 1859,) p. 620, quoted by Scrivener, p. 93. 

© §uo.oTeAevT ov. 

f See Scrivener’s Introduction to his ed. of the Codex Beze, p. xxiii. The 
passage referred to reappears at the end of his Preface to the 2nd ed. of his 
Collation of the Cod. Sinaiticus——Add to his instances, this from 8. Matth. 


Xxvill. 2, 3:— 
KAI €KA@HTO € 


TIAN@ AYTOY [HN A€ 
H €1AEA ATTOT] WC 
ACTPATIH 
It is plain why the scribe of $ wrote emavw avrov ws actpary.—The next 
is from S. Luke xxiv. 31 :— 
AIHNYTH 
CAN OI OfOAAMOI 
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rived from an older Codex which contained about twelve 
or thirteen letters in a line*. And it will be found that 
some of its omissions which have given rise to prolonged 


KAI [€M€fN@CAN AYTO 
KAT] AYTOC A¢AN 
TOC €fENETO 


Hence the omission of xa: ereyywoav avrov in §.—The following explains 
the omission from jy (and D) of the Ascension at S. Luke xxiv. 52 :— 
AI] ATT@N KAI [AN 
€GEPETO E€IC TON 
OTPANON KAI] AY 
TOI MIPOCKYNHCA 
The next explains why § reads mepixadupavTes ernpwrwv avrov in S. Luke 
xxii, 64:— 
A€PONTEC KAI TIE 
PIKAAYVANTEC € 
[TYNTON AYTOY TO 
TIPOC@TION KAI €] 
NHP@T@MN AYTTO 
The next explains why the words xa: was eis avtny Biaterm are absent 
in § (and G) at S. Luke xvi. 16 :— 
EYTATTE 
AIZETAI [KAI IIAC 
€1IC AYTHN BI 
AZETAI| EYKON@ 
TEPON A€ ECTIN TO 
£ In this way, (at S.John xvii. 15, 16), the obviously corrupt reading of 
Cod. B (wa tnpnons avrovs ex Tov kocnov)—which, however, was the reading 
of the copy used by Athanasius (Opp. p. 1035: al. ed. p.825)—is explained :— 
€K TOY [TIONHPOY. 
€K TOY] KOCMOY 
OTK €ICIN KAOWC 
Thus also is explained why B (with §, A, D, L) omits a precious clause in 
§. Luke xxiv. 42 :— 
OMNTOY MEPOC KAI 
[AMO MEAICCI 
OY KHPIOY KAT] 
AABON E€N@TION 
And why the same MSS. (all but A) omit an important clause in S. Luke 
xxiv. 53 :— 
€N T@ 1€P@ [AIN 
OYNTEC KAI] €TAO 


TOYNTEC TON ON 


And why B (with §, L) omits an important clause in the history of the Temp- 
tation (S. Luke iv. 5) :— 


KAI ANATATON AY 
TON [€IC OPOC TVH 
AON] €AIEEN AYT@ 
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discussion are probably to be referred to nothing else but the 
oscitancy of a transcriber with such a codex before him?: 
without having recourse to any more abstruse hypothesis; 
without any imputation of bad faith ;—certainly without 
supposing that the words omitted did not exist in the inspired 
autograph of the Evangelist. But then it is undeniable that 
some of the omissions in Cod. B are not to be so explained. 
On the other hand, I can testify to the fact that the codex 
is disfigured throughout with repetitions. The original scribe 
is often found to have not only written the same words twice 
over, but to have failed whenever he did so to take any 
notice with his pen of what he had done. 

What then, (I must again inquire,) are the grounds for 
the superstitious reverence which is entertained in certain 
quarters for the readings of Codex BP If it be a secret 
known to the recent Editors of the New Testament, they 
have certainly contrived to keep it wondrous close. 

II. More recently, a claim to co-ordinate primacy has 
been set up on behalf of the Codex Sinaiticus. Tischendorf 
is actually engaged in remodelling his seventh Leipsic edi- 
tion, chiefly in conformity with the readings of his lately 
discovered MS. And yet the Codex in question abounds 
with “errors of the eye and pen, to an extent not un- 
paralleled, but happily rather unusual in documents of first- 
rate importance.” On many occasions, 10, 20, 30, 40 words 
are dropped through very carelessness*. “Letters and 
words, even whole sentences, are frequently written twice 


h In this way the famous omission (&, B, L) of the word devrepompéry, in 
S. Luke vi. 1, is (to say the least) capable of being explained :— 
€TENETO A € EN CAB 
BAT@ A[€YTEPO 
TIP@T@ A|LATIOPETE 
C@AI 
and of viov Bapaxiov () in 8. Matth. xxvii. 35 :-— 
AIMATOC ZAXAPIOY 
fr1or BAPAXIOY] 
ON €&ONEYTCATE 
i He has reached the 480th page of vol. ii. (1 Cor. v. 7) 
k In this way 14 words have been omitted from Cod. § in S. Mark xv. 47— 
xvi. 1:—19 words in S. Mark i. 32-4:—20 words in S. John xx. 5, 6:—39 words 
in S. John xix. 20, 21. 
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over, or begun and immediately cancelled: while that gross 
blunder... whereby a clause is omitted because it happens to 
end in the same words as the clause preceding, occurs no less 
than 115 times in the New Testament. Tregelles has freely 
pronounced that ‘the state of the text, as proceeding from 
the first scribe, may be regarded as very rough?” But 
when “the first scribe” and his “very rough” performance 
have been thus unceremoniously disposed of, one would 
like to be informed what remains to command respect in 
Codex 8? Is, then, manuscript authority to be confounded 
with editorial caprice,—exercising itself upon the corrections 
of “at least ten different revisers,’’ who, from the vi to the 
xii century, have been endeavouring to lick into. shape 
a text which its original author left “very rough ?” 

The co-ordinate primacy, (as I must needs call it,) which, 


“within the last few years, has been claimed for Codex B 


and Codex 8, threatens to grow into a species of tyranny,— 
from which I venture to predict there will come in the end 
an unreasonable and unsalutary recoil. It behoves us, there- 
fore, to look closely into this matter, and to require a reason 


. for what is being done. The text of the sacred deposit is 
- far too precious a thing to be sacrificed to an irrational, or 


at least a superstitious devotion to two MSS.,—simply be- 
cause they may possibly be older by a hundred years than 
any other which we possess. ‘Id verius quod prius,” is an 
axiom which holds every bit as true in Textual Criticism as 
in Dogmatic Truth. But on that principle, (as I have already 
shewn,) the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are fully 
established™; and by consequence, the credit of Codd. B 
and i sustains a severe shock. Again, ‘“‘Id verius quod 
prius ;” but it does not of course follow that a Codex of 
the iv century shall exhibit a more correct text of Scrip- 
ture than one written in the v, or even than one written 
in the x. For the proof of this statement, (if it can be sup- 
posed to require proof,) it is enough to appeal to Codex D. 
That venerable copy of the Gospels is of the vi century. 


' Serivener’s Full Collation, &c., p. xv.; quoting Tregeiles’ N. T. Part II. 
page ii.) : 
™ See Chap. IV. p. 37. 
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It is, in fact, one of our five great uncials. No older MS. of 
the Greek Text is known to exist,—excepting always A, B, C 
and. And yet no text is more thoroughly disfigured by 
corruptions and interpolations than that of Codex D. In the 
Acts, (to use the language of its learned and accurate Editor,) 
“it is hardly an exaggeration to assert that it reproduces 
the ¢extus receptus much in the same way that one of the 
best Chaldee Targums does the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment: so wide are the variations in the diction, so constant 
and inveterate the practice of expanding the narrative by 
means of interpolations which seldom recommend themselves 
as genuine by even a semblance of internal probability *.” 
Where, then, is the d priori probability that two MSS. of the 
iv century shall have not only a superior claim to be heard, 
but almost an exclusive right to dictate which readings are 
to be rejected, which retained ? 

How ready the most recent editors of the New Testament 
have shewn themselves to hammer the sacred text on the 
anvil of Codd. B and §,—not unfrequently in defiance of the 
evidence of all other MSS., and sometimes to the serious 
detriment of the deposit,—would admit of striking illustra- 
tion were this place for such details. Tischendorf’s English 
“ New Testament,’—“ with various readings from the three 
most celebrated manuscripts of the Greek Text” translated 
at the foot of every page,—is a recent attempt (1869) to 
popularize the doctrine that we have to look exclusively to oe. 
two or three of the oldest copies, if we would possess the 
Word of Gop in its integrity. Dean Alford’s constant appeal 
in his revision of the Authorized Version (1870) to “the 
oldest MSS.,” (meaning thereby generally Codd. 8 and B 
with one or two others°), is an abler endeavour to fami- 
liarize the public mind with the same belief. I am bent on 
shewing that there is nothing whatever in the character of 
either of the Codices in question to warrant this servile . 


deference. : 
(a) And first,—Ought it not sensibly to detract from our 


a 


» Scrivener’s Introduction to Con. Bezae, p. liv. 
° eg. in S.John i. 42 (meaning only yy, B, L): iv. 42 (&, B, C): v.12 
(S, B, C, L): vi. 22 (A, B, L), &e. 
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opinion of the value of their evidence to discover that 7 is 
easier to find two consecutive verses in which the two MSS. differ, 
the one from the other, than two consecutive verses in which they 
entirely agree? Now this is a plain matter of fact, of which 
any one who pleases may easily convince himself. But the 
character of two witnesses who habitually contradict one 
another has been accounted, in every age, precarious. “On 
every such occasion, only one of them can possibly be speak- 
ing the truth. Shall I be thought unreasonable if I con- 
fess that these perpetual inconsistencies between Codd. B 
and §,—grave inconsistencies, and occasionally even gross 
ones,—altogether destroy my confidence in either ? 

(b) On the other hand, discrepant as the testimony of ~ 
these two MSS. is throughout, they yet, strange to say, 
conspire every here and there in exhibiting minute cor- 
ruptions of such an unique and peculiar kind as to betray 
a (probably not very remote) common corrupt original. 
These coincidences in fact are so numerous and so extra- 


| ordinary as to establish a real connexion between those two 


codices; and that connexion is fatal to any claim which 
might be set up on their behalf as wholly ice pe 


' witnesses P. 


(c) Further, it is evident that both alike have been sub- 
jected, probably during the process of transcription, to the 
same depraving influences. But because such statements 
require to be established by an induction of instances, the 
reader’s attention must now be invited to a few samples of 
the grave blemishes which disfigure our two oldest copies 
of the Gospel. 

1. And first, since it is the omission of the end of S. Mark’s 
Gospel which has given rise to the present discussion, it 
becomes a highly significant circumstance that the original 


P eg. S. Matth. x. 25; xii. 24, 27: S. Luke xi. 15, 18, 19 (Beef<Bova).— 
1 Cor. xiii. 3 (xavxnowucn).—S. James i. 17 (amockiacuaros).—Acts i. 5 (ev mv. 
Bam. ary.).—S. Mark vi. 20 (nmopet).—S. Matth. xiv. 30 (scxupov).—S. Luke iii. 
32 (twAnd).—Acts i. 19 (i5i¢ omitted)—S. Matth. xxv. 27 (ra apyupia).— 
S. Matth. xvii. 22 (cvorpepouevwv).—S. Luke vi. 1 (Sevrepompdr omitted).— 
See more in Tischendorf’s Prolegomena to his 4to. reprint of the Cod. Sin. 
p.xxxvi. On this head the reader is also referred to Scrivener’s very inter- 
esting Collation of the Cod. Sinaiticus, Introduction, p- xhii. seg. 
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scribe of Cod. sx had also omitted the end of the Gospel accord- 
ing to S.John4. In this suppression of ver. 25, Cod. s stands 
alone among MSS. A cloud of primitive witnesses vouch 
for the genuineness of the verse. Surely, it is nothing else 
but the reductio ad absurdum of a theory of recension, (with 
Tischendorf in his last edition,) to accommodate our printed 
text to the vicious standard of the original penman of Cod.x, 
and bring the last chapter of 8. John’s Gospel to a close 
at ver. 24! 

Cod. B, on the other hand, omits the whole of those two. 
solemn verses wherein S. Luke describes our Lorn’s “ Agony 
and bloody Sweat,” together with the act of the ministering 
Angel'. As to the genuineness of those verses, recognised 
as they are by Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Hippolytus, Epipha- 
nius, Didymus, Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, by all the oldest versions, and by almost every MS. 
in existence, including Cod. 8,—it admits of no doubt. Here 
then is proof positive that in order to account for omissions 
from the Gospel in the oldest of the uncials, there is no need 
whatever to resort to the hypothesis that such portions of 
the Gospel are not the genuine work of the Evangelist. 
“The admitted error of Cod. B in this place,” (to quote the 
words of Scrivener,) “ ought to make some of its advocates 
more chary of their confidence in cases where it is less 
countenanced by other witnesses than in the instance be- 
fore us.” , 

Cod. B (not Cod. 8) is further guilty of the ‘“ grave error” 
(as Dean Alford justly styles it,) of omitting that solemn 
record of the Evangelist :—‘‘Then said Jusus, Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” It also with- 
holds the statement that the inscription on the Cross was 
“in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew’.”” Cod x, on 
- the other hand, omits the confession of the man born blind 
(6 88 &bn, mectevw Kipre’ kab mpocexivyncey avT@) in S. John 


ix. 38.—Both Cod. x and Cod. B retain nothing but the 


4 See Tischendorf’s note in his reprint of the Cod. Sin., Prolegg. p. lix. 

* “0.66n 38 adt@ UyyeAos—KaraBalvovra ém thy viv. S. Luke xxii. 43, 44, 

5 6 88 "Inoods—rl moder, (xxiii. 34) :—ypdupacw “EAAnuiKots Kat ‘Pwmairois 
wal ‘EBpaixots, (xxiii, 38.) 
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word vidv of the expression rév vidv adtis Tov MpwTOTOKOY, 
in 8. Matth. i. 25; and suppress altogether the important 
doctrinal statement 6 ov év 7 odpave, in S. John iti. 13: 
as well as the clause SseXOav Sia pécov avTav’ Kal Tmaphyev 
obras, in §. John viii. 59. Concerning all of which, let it 
be observed that I am neither imputing motives nor pre- 
tending to explain the design with which these several serious 
omissions were made. All that is asserted is, that they can- 
not be imputed to the carelessness of a copyist, but were 

intentional: and I insist that they effectually dispose of the 
presumption that when an important passage is observed to 
be wanting from Cod. B or Cod. 8, its absence is to be ac- 
counted for by assuming that it was also absent from the 
inspired autograph of the Evangelist. 

2. To the foregoing must be added the many places where 
the text of B or of jy, or of both, has clearly been imterpolated. 
There does not exist in the whole compass of the New Testa- 
ment a more monstrous instance of this than is furnished 
by the transfer of the incident of the piercing of our Re- 
deemer’s side from 8. John xix. 24 to 8S. Matth. xxvii., in 
Cod. B and Cod. 8, where it is introduced at the end of 
ver. 49,—in defiance of reason as well as of authority +. 
“This interpolation” (remarks Mr. Scrivener) “ which would 
represent the Saviour as pierced while yet living, is a good 
example of the fact that some of our highest authorities 
may combine in attesting a reading unquestionably false %.” 
Another singularly gross specimen of interpolation, in my 
judgment, is supplied by the purely apocryphal statement 
which is met with in Cod. 8, at the end of S. Matthew’s ac- 
count of the healing of the Centurion’s servant,—«av v7o- 
oTpeas 0 exaTovTapYos els TOY OLKOY aUTOU EV avTN TH wpa, 
eupev Tov traida vysawovra (viii. 13.)—Nor can anything 
well be weaker than the substitution (for dareprjcavros olvov, 
in 8. John ii. 3) of the following’, which is found only in 
Cod. :—ouvov ove evxov, ort cuveTedeaOn 0 olvos Tov yapouv. 


* addos de AaBwv Aoyxnv evutev avTov THY mAcupay, Kat e&nrAOev vdwp Kat ata. 


Yet B, C, L and § contain this! “ Coll. of the Cod. Sin., p. xlvii. 
’ So, in the margin of the Hharklensian revision. 
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But the inspired text has been depraved in the same 
licentious way throughout, by the responsible authors of 
Cod. B and Cod.x, although such corruptions have attracted 
little notice from their comparative unimportance. Thus, 
the reading (in §) nuas Seu epyater Oar Ta epya Tou Teubav- 
tos nas (S. John ix. 4) carries with it its own sufficient 
condemnation; being scarcely rendered more tolerable by 
B’s substitution of we for the second yuas.—Instead of rebe- 
Hedioto yap él tid wétpay (S. Luke vi. 48), B and y pre- 
sent us with the insipid gloss, dua to xadws ovxodSoperoOar 
avtnv.— In the last-named codex, we find the name of 
“Isaiah” (ncacov) thrust into 8. Matth. xiii. 35, in defiance 
of authority and of fact——Can I be wrong in asserting that 


‘the reading o movoyevns Geos (for vids) in 8. John i. 18, 
_ (a reading found in Cod. B and Cod. y alike,) is undeserving 
of serious attention ?—May it not also be confidently de- 


clared that, in the face of all MS. evidence*, no future 
Editors of the New Testament will be found to accept the 
highly improbable reading o av@pwrros o Aeyomevos Inaovs, 
in 8. John ix. 11, although the same two Codices conspire 
in exhibiting it P—or, on the authority of one of them (s), 
to read ev avtm fon eotw’ (for év avté wn jv) in S. John 
i. 4?—Certain at least it is that no one will ever be found 


to read (with B) e88ounxovra Svo in S. Luke x. 1,—or < 


(with x) o exAextos Tov Oeov (instead of 6 vids tod Geod) in 
S. John i. 34.—But let me ask, With what show of reason 
can the pretence of Infailibility, (as well as the plea of 
Primacy), be set up on behalf of a pair of MSS. licentiously 
corrupt as these have already been proved to be? For the 
readings above enumerated, be it observed, are either criti- 
cal depravations of the inspired Text, or else unwarrantable 
interpolations. They cannot have resulted from careless 
transcription. 

8. Not a few of the foregoing instances are in fact of a kind 

x Note, that it is a mistake for the advocates of this reading to claim the 
Latin versions as allies. ’Amexpl0n éxeivos, “AvOpwros Acyduevos ‘Ingovs K.7.A. 
is not “Respondit, Ile homo qui dicitur Jesus,” (as both Tischendorf and 


Tregelles assume ;) but “ Respondit ille, Homo,” &c.,—as in verses 25 and 36. 
y This reading will be found discussed in a footnote (p) at the end of 


Chap. VII.,—p. 110. 
G 
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to convince me that the text with which Cod. B and Cod. & 
were chiefly acquainted, must have been once and again 
subjected to a clumsy process of revision. Not unfrequently, 
as may be imagined, the result (however tasteless and in- 
felicitous) is not of serious importance; as when, (to give 
examples from Cod. ,) for Tov dydov errixeioOar avo (in 
S. Luke v. 1) we are presented with cvvay@nvat tov oydov :— 
when for {av dcdértos (in S. Luke xy. 13) we read evs ywpav 
paxpav; and for of eEovordfovres avrav (in S. Luke xxii. 25), 
we find ot apyovtes tov [eOvwr] e€ovoralovow autor, Kat, 
(which is only a weak reproduction of S. Matth. xx. 25) :— 
when again, for cxoria 76n éyeyover (in 8. John vi. 17), we 
are shewn xatekaSev Se avtovs n oxkotta: and when, for 
kal Tis éotiv 6 Tapad@cay avrov (in S. John vi. 64) we are 
invited to accept cau Tus nv Oo eAAwWY avTOV Trapadidovat”. 
But it requires very little acquaintance with the subject to 
foresee that this kind of license may easily assume serious 
dimensions, and grow into an intolerable evil. Thus, when 
the man born blind is asked by the Hoty Onz if he believes 
éml Tov viov Tod Oeou (S. John. ix. 85), we are by no means 
willing to acquiesce in the proposed substitute, tov viov Tov 
avOpwrov: neither, when the Saviour says, ywooxouat b7r0 
tov éwov (S. John x. 14) are we at all willing to put up 
with the weak equivalent yuvwoxover we Ta eva. Still less is 
Kat €“0L avTous edwkas any equivalent at all for cai Ta éua 
TayTa od éoTl, Kal Ta oa eva, in S. John xvii. 10: or, adds 


7 The following may be added from Cod. $$ :—peydaAor abray (in S. Mark x. 
42) changed into BaciAes: ecmey (in S. Mark xiv. 58) substituted for jets 
hroboauey abrov A€yovtos: eBdounnovra tecoapwr (in S. Lu. ii. 37) for dy8on« : 
and ewpaxey oe (in S. Jo. viii. 57) for éépaxa :—in all which four readings 
Cod. S is without support. [Scrivener, Coll. Cod. Sin. p.li.] The epithet 
peyav, introduced (in the same codex) before Aléov in S. Mark xv. 46; and «a 
matpias inserted into the phrase éf ofcov AaBid in S. Lu. i. 27,—are two more 
specimens of mistaken officiousness. In the same infelicitous spirit, Cod. B 
and Cod. § concur in omitting icxupdéy (S. Matt. xiv. 30), and in substituting 
mukva for muyuh, and payricwyrat for BartlowrTat in S. Mark vii. 3 and 4:— 
while the interpolation of raccomevos after éfovclay in S. Matth. viii. 9, because 
of the parallel place in S.Luke’s Gospel; and the substitution of av@pwmos 
avornpos et (from S. Luke xix. 21) for cxAnpos ef %vOpwros in S. Matth. xxv. 24, 
are proofs that yet another kind of corrupting influence has been here at work 
besides those which have been already specified. 
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Cwrovcew oe, Kat ToLncovoL cot oca ov Genes, for dAXOS cE 
foes, Kal oloet drrov ov Oérers, in S. John xxi. 18. Indeed, 
even when our Lorp is not the speaker, such licentious 
depravation of the text is not to be endured. Thus, in 
S. Luke xxiii. 15, Cod. B and Cod. x conspire in substituting 
for avéremrpa yap twas pds abtev,—avereurpev yap avrov 
mpos nuas; which leads one to suspect the copyist was 
misled by the narrative in ver. 7. Similar instances might 
be multiplied to an indefinite extent. 

Two yet graver corruptions of the truth of the Gospel, 
(but they belong to the same category,) remain to be spe- 
cified. Mindful, I suppose, of 8. James’ explanation “how 
that by works a man is justified,” the author of the text of 
Codices B and jx has ventured to alter our Lorn’s assertion 
(in S. Matth. xi. 19,) “ Wisdom is justified of her children,” 
into ‘‘ Wisdom is justified by her works ;’” and, in the case 
of Cod. 8, his zeal is observed to have so entirely carried 
him away, that he has actually substituted epywy for réxvav 
in the parallel place of 8. Luke’s Gospel.—The other ex- 
ample of error (S. Matth. xxi. 31) is calculated to provoke 
asmile. Finding that our Saviour, in describing the con- 
duct of the two sons in the parable, says of the one,— 
botepov Sé petapernOels arAdOev, and of the other,—«at 
ovx amndGev; some ancient scribe, (who can have been but 
slenderly acquainted with the Greek language,) seems to 
have conceived the notion that a more precise way of iden- 
tifying the son who “afterwards repented and went,” would 
be to designate him as 6 dotepos. Accordingly, in reply to 
the question,—ris é« tav dvo éroincey TO OédAnpa Tod Ta- 
tpos; we are presented (but only in Ood. B) with the as- 
tonishing information,—Aeyouvcw o votepos. And yet, see- 
ing clearly that this made nonsense of the parable, some 
subsequent critic is found to have transposed the order of the 
two sons: and in that queer condition the parable comes 
down to us in the famous Vatican Codex B. 

4, Some of the foregoing instances of infelicitous tamper- 
ing with the text of the Gospels are, it must be confessed, 
very serious. But it is a yet more fatal circumstance in 
connexion with Cod. B and Cod. x that they are convicted 

G2 
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of certain perversions ‘of the truth of Scripture which must 
have been made with deliberation and purpose. Thus, in 
S. Mark xiv, they exhibit a set of passages—(verses 30, 68, 
72)—“which bear clear marks of wilful and critical correction, 
thoroughly carried out in Cod. x, only partially in Cod. B ; 
the object being so far to assimilate the narrative of Peter’s 
denial with those of the other Evangelists, as to suppress 
the fact, vouched for by S. Mark only, that the cock crowed 
twice. (In Cod. x, dis is omitted in ver. 30,”—é« Sevrépou 
and dis in ver. 72,—“and kal adréxtwp épovyce in ver. 68: 
the last change being countenanced by B*”) One such 
discovery, I take leave to point out, is enough to destroy 
all confidence in the text of these two manuscripts: for it 
proves that another kind of corrupting influence,—besides 
carelessness, and accident, and tasteless presumption, and 
unskilful assiduity,—has been at work on Codices B and yp. 
We are constrained to approach these two manuscripts with 
suspicion in all cases where a supposed critical difficulty in 
harmonizing the statements of the several Evangelists will 
account for any of the peculiar readings which they ex- 
hibit. 

Accordingly, it does not at all surprise me to discover 
that in both Codices the important word é£eA@odcau (in 
8. Matth. xxviii. 8) has been altered into amedOovoa. I 
recognise in that substitution of azo for é& the hand of one 
who was not aware that the women, when addressed by the 
Angel, were inside the sepulchre; but who accepted the be- 
lief (it is found to have been as common in ancient as in 
modern times) that they beheld him “ sitting on the stone >.” 
—In consequence of a similar misconception, both Codices 
are observed to present us with the word “ wine” instead of 
“vinegar” in 8. Matthew’s phrase é£0s wera yorjs pepey- 
pévov: which results from a mistaken endeavour on the 
part of some ancient critic to bring S. Matth. xxvii. 34 into 


_ * Scrivener, Coll. Cod. Sin. p. xlvii. 

» Add to the authorities commonly appealed to for éfA@. Chrys. 834 (twice,) 
(also quoted in Cramer’s Cat.741), The mistake adverted to in the text is at 
least as old as the time of Eusebius, (Mai, iv. p. 264 — 287), who asks,—Tl@s 
mapa TG MarOdup 7 MarydSaanvh Mapia werd THs BAANS Maplas ew rod uvhuaros 
édpaxev Tov eva &yyeAov emixadhuevoy TH Alb TOD Mv huaTos, K.T.A. 
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harmony with S. Mark xv, 23. The man did not perceive 
that the cruel insult of the “vinegar and gall” (which the 
Saviour tasted but would not drink) was quite a distinct 
thing from the proffered mercy of the “myrrhed wine” 
which the Saviour put away from Himself altogether. 

So again, it was in order to bring S. Luke xxiv. 13 into 
harmony with a supposed fact of geography that Cod. x 
states that Emmaus, (which Josephus also places at sixty 
stadia from Jerusalem), was “an hundred and sixty” stadia 
distant. The history of this interpolation of the text is 
known. It is because some ancient critic (Origen probably) 
erroneously assumed that Micopolis was the place intended. 
The conjecture met with favour, and there are not wanting 
scholia to declare that this was the reading of “the accu- 
rate” copies,—notwithstanding the physical impossibility 
which is involved by the statement °.—Another geographical 
misconception under which the scribe of Cod.’ is found to 
have laboured was that Nazareth (S. Luke i. 26) and Caper- 
naum (S. Mark i. 28) were in Judea. Accordingly he has 
altered the text in both the places referred to, to suit his 
private notion “.—A yet more striking specimen of the pre- 
posterous method of the same scribe is supplied by his sub- 
stitution of Kascapias for Sapapelas in Acts vill. 5,— 
evidently misled by what he found in viii. 40 and xxi. 8. 
—Again, it must have been with a view of bringing Reve- 
lation into harmony with the (supposed) facts of physical 
Science that for the highly significant Theological record 
Kat éoxotiaOn 6 *Avos at the Crucifixion *, has been sub- 
stituted both in B and sy, Tov yAvov exAsrrovTos,—a state- 


© Tischendorf accordingly zs forced, for once, to reject the reading of his 
oracle j3,—witnessed to though it be by Origen and Eusebius. His discussion 
of the text in this place is instructive and even diverting. How is it that such 
an instance as the present does not open the eyes of Prejudice itself to the 
danger of pinning its faith to the consentient testimony even of Origen, of 
Eusebius, and of Cod. NP .... The reader is reminded of what was offered 
above, in the lower part of p. 49. 

4 A similar perversion of the truth of Scripture is found at S. Luke iv. 44, 
(cf. the parallel place, S. Matth. iv. 23: S.Mark i. 39). It does not mend the 
matter to find yy supported this time by Codd. B, C, L, Q, R. 

© §. Lu. xxiii. 45 :—8mep obdémore mpdrepov cuvéBn, GAN A ev Aiyitre pdvor, 
Bre rd mdoxa TeAcioOon Zucrrc Kar yap exeiva Tovrea Tonos Hv. (Chrys. vii. 824 0.) 
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ment which (as the ancients were perfectly well aware‘) 
introduces into the narrative an astronomical contradiction. 
_—It may be worth adding, that Tischendorf with singular 
“Inconsistency admits into his text the astronomical contra- 
diction, while he rejects the geographical impossibility.— 
And this may suffice concerning the text of Codices B 
and N. 

III. We are by this time in a condition to form a truer 
estimate of the value of the testimony borne by these two 
manuscripts in respect of the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s 
Gospel. If we were disposed before to regard their omission 
of an important passage as a serious matter, we certainly 
cannot any longer so regard it. We have by this time seen 
enough to disabuse our minds of every prejudice. Codd. B 
and § are the very reverse of infallible guides. Their de- 
flections from the Truth of Scripture are more constant, as 
well as more licentious by far, than those of their younger 
brethren: their unauthorized omissions from the sacred text 
are not only far more frequent but far more flagrant also. 
And yet the main matter before us,—their omission of the last 
twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gfospel,—when rightly understood, 
proves to be an entirely different phenomenon from what an 
ordinary reader might have been led to suppose. Attention 
is specially requested for the remarks which follow. 

IV. To say that in the Vatican Codex (B), which is un- 
questionably the oldest we possess, 8. Mark’s Gospel ends 
abruptly at the 8th verse of the xvit* chapter, and that the 


_ ! brows 88 wh elrwol tives Exdenfuy etvar Td yeyevnuevoy, ev TH Tecoapeokaide- 
Katy Huépa THs cTeAnvns yéyove To cKdTos :—8re Exrcnb cupRAvar auhxavor. 
So Victor of Antioch, in his Catena on S. Mark (ed. Possin.) He makes the 
remark twice: first (p. 351) in the midst of an abridgment of the beginning of 
Chrysostom’s 88th Homily on S. Matthew: next (p. 352) more fully, after quot- 
ing “the great Dionysius” of Alexandria. See also an interesting passage on 
the same subject in Cramer’s Catena in Matth. i. p. 237,—from whom de- 
rived, I know not; but professing to be from Chrysostom. (Note, that the 
10 lines € dvemrypdpov, beginning p. 236, line 33 = Chrys. vii. 824, D, B.) 
The very next words in Chrysostom’s published Homily (p. 825 A.) are as fol- 
lows :—"Ore yap ovk iv exdeubis, GAA’ dpyn te Kal ayavtiernots, odK evyTedOEY 
pdvov BhAov Hv, GAAG Kal dard TOD KaLpod" Tpels yap Spas wapeuewwev, h dt Zxrens 
év mid ylveto katpov porf.—Anyone who would investigate this matter further 
should by all means read Matthaei’s long note on 8. Luke xxiii. 45, 
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customary subscription (kaTa maPKoNn) follows,—is true; but 
it is far from being the whole truth. It requires to be stated 


+ in addition that the scribe, whose plan is found to have been 
_ to begin every fresh book of the Bible at the top of the neat 


Setar 


ensuing column to that which contained the concluding words | 
of the preceding book, has at the close of S. Mark’s Gospel _ 


deviated from his else invariable practice. He has left in | 


this place one column entirely vacant. It is the only vacant 


| column in the whole manuscript ;—a blank space abundantly | 


_ sufficient to contain the twelve verses which he nevertheless with- 
- held. Why did he leave that column vacant? What can have 
induced the scribe on this solitary occasion to depart from — 
his established rule ? The phenomenon,—(I believe I was the — 


saith hemp peta siento PCO NE atts rien 


first to call distinct attention to it,)—is in the highest de- 
gree significant, and admits of only one interpretation. Zhe 
older MS, from which Cod. B was copied must have infallibly 


' contained the twelve verses in dispute. The copyist was in- 


structed to leave them out,—and he obeyed: but he pru- 
dently left a blank space in memoriam rei. Never was blank 


Ea abbidaanites 


ob DUI 9 MORAINE 


more intelligible! Never was silence more eloquent! By © 


this simple expedient, strange to relate, the Vatican Codex 
is made to refute itse/f even while it seems to be bearing tes- 
timony against the concluding verses of S. Mark’s Gospel, 
by withholding them: for it forbids the inference which, 
under ordinary circumstances, must have been drawn from 
that omission. It does more. By J/eaving room for the 
verses it omits, it brings into prominent notice at the end of 
fifteen centuries and a half, a more ancient witness than itself. 
The venerable Author of the original Codex from which 
Codex B was copied, is thereby brought to view. And thus, 
our supposed adversary (Codex B) proves our most useful 
ally: for it procures us the testimony of an hitherto unsus- 
pected witness. The earlier scribe, I repeat, unmistakably 
comes forward at this stage of the inquiry, to explain that 
he at least is prepared to answer for the genuineness of these 
Twelve concluding Verses with which the later scribe, his 
copyist, from his omission of them, might unhappily be 


‘thought to have been unacquainted. 


Tt will be perceived that nothing is gained by sagpesting 
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that the scribe of Cod. B. may have copied from a MS. which 
exhibited the same phenomenon which he has himself re- 
produced. This, by shifting the question a little further 
back, does but make the case against Cod. s the stronger. 

But in truth, after the revelation which has been already 
elicited from Cod. B, the evidence of Cod. 3 may be very 
summarily disposed of. I have already, on independent 
grounds, ventured to assign to that Codex a somewhat later 
date than is claimed for the Codex Vaticanus’. My opinion 
is confirmed by observing that the Sinaitic contains no such 
blank space at the end of 8. Mark’s Gospel as is conspicuous 
in the Vatican Codex. I infer that the Sinaitic was copied 
from a Codex which had been already mutilated, and re- 
duced to the condition of Cod. B; and that the scribe, only 
because he knew not what it meant, exhibited S. Mark’s 
Gospel in consequence as if it really had no claim to those 
twelve concluding verses which, nevertheless, every authority 
we have hitherto met with has affirmed to belong to it 
of right. 

Whatever may be thought of the foregoing suggestion, 
it is at least undeniable that Cod. B and Cod. & are at vari- 
ance on the main point. They contradict one another concern- 
ing the twelve concluding verses of 8S. Mark’s Gospel. For 
while Cod. x refuses to know anything at all about those 
verses, Cod. B admits that it remembers them well, by vo- 
lunteering the statement that they were found in the older 
codex, of which it is in every other respect a faithful repre- 
sentative. ‘The older and the better manuscript (B), there- 
fore, refutes its junior (3). And it will be seen that logically 
this brings the inquiry to a close, as far as the evidence of 
the manuscripts is concerned. We have referred to the 
oldest extant copy of the Gospels in order to obtain its testi- 
mony: and,—“ Though without the Twelve Verses concern- 
ing which you are so solicitous,” (it seems to say,) “I yet 
hesitate not to confess to you that an older copy than myself, 
—the ancient Codex from which I was copied,—actually did 
contain them.” 

The problem may, in fact, be briefly stated as follows. Of 

8 See above, p. 70, and the Appendix (F). 
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the four oldest Codices of the Gospels extant,—B, x, A, C,— 
two (B ands) are without these twelve verses: two (A and C) 
are with them. Are these twelve verses then an unautho- 
rized addition to A and C? or are they an unwarrantable 
omission from Band 8? B itself declares plainly that from 
itself they are an omission. And B is the oldest Codex of 
the Gospel in existence. What candid mind will persist in 
clinging to the solitary fact that from the single Codex & 
these verses are away, in proof that “S. Mark’s Gospel was 
at first without the verses which at present conclude it ?” 

Let others decide, therefore, whether the present discus- 
sion has not already reached a stage at which an unpre- 
judiced Arbiter might be expected to address the prosecuting 
parties somewhat to the following effect :— 

“This case must now be dismissed. The charge brought 
by yourselves against these Verses was, that they are an un- 
authorized addition to the second Gospel; a spurious ap- 
pendix, of which the Evangelist S. Mark can have known 
nothing. But so far from substantiating this charge, you 
have not adduced a single particle of evidence which ren- 
ders it even probable. 

“The appeal was made by yourselves to Fathers and to 
MSS. It has been accepted. And with what result ? 

(a) “Those many Fathers whom you represented as hos- 
tile, prove on investigation to be reducible to one, viz. Euse- 
bius: and Eusebius, as we have seen, does not say that the 
verses are spurious, but on the contrary labours hard to 
prove that they may very well be genuine. On the other 
hand, there are earlier Fathers than Eusebius who quote 
them. without any signs of misgiving. In this way, the 
positive evidence in their favour is carried back to the ii" 
century. by led 

(b) “Declining the testimony of the Versions, you insisted 
on an appeal to MSS. On the MSS., in fact, you still make 
your stand,—or rather you rely on the oldest of them ; for, 
(as you are aware,) every MS. in the world except the two 
oldest are against you. 

“T have therefore questioned the elder of those two MSS. ; 
and it has volunteered the avowal that an older MS. than 
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itself—the Codex from which it was copied—was furnished 
with those very Verses which you wish me to believe that 
some older MS. still must needs have been without. What 
else can be said, then, of your method but that it is frivo- 
lous? and of your charge, but that it is contradicted by 
the evidence to which you yourselves appeal P 

«But it is illogical; that is, it is unreasonable, besides. 

“For it is high time to point out that even if it so hap- 
pened that the oldest known MS. was observed to be without 
these twelve concluding verses, it would still remain a thing 
unproved (not to say highly improbable) that from the auto- 
graph of the Evangelist himself they were also away. Sup- 
posing, further, that no Ecclesiastical writer of the 174 or 
iii? century could be found who quoted them: even so, it 
would not follow that there existed no such verses for a pri- 
mitive Father to quote. The earliest of the Versions might 
in addition yield faltering testimony ; but even so, who would 
be so rash as to raise on such a slender basis the monstrous 
hypothesis, that S. Mark’s Gospel when it left the hands of 
its inspired Author was without the verses which at present 
conclude it? How, then, would you have proposed to ac- 
count for the consistent testimony of an opposite kind yielded 
by every other known document in the world? 

“* But, on the other hand, what are the facts of the case ? 
(1) The earliest of the Fathers,—(2) the most venerable of 
the Versions,—(3) the oldest MS. of which we can obtain 
any tidings,—dall are observed to recognize these Verses. 
‘Cadit quaestio’ therefore. The last shadow of pretext has 
vanished for maintaining with Tischendorf that ‘Mark the 
Evangelist knew nothing of’ these verses :—with Tregelles 
_ that ‘The book of Mark himself extends no further than 
époPovvto yap: >with. ‘Griesbach that. ‘the Jast_leaf of the 
i original Gospel was probably torn atway.’... It is high time, 
I say, that this case were dismissed. But there are also costs 
to be paid. Cod. B and Cod. 8 are convicted of being ‘two 
false witnesses,’ and must be held to go forth from this in- 
quiry with an injured reputation.” 

This entire subject is of so much importance that I must 
needs yet awhile crave the reader’s patience and attention. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


MANUSCRIPT TESTIMONY SHEWN TO BE OVERWHELM- 
INGLY IN FAVOUR OF THESE VERSES.—Parr II. 


The other chief peculiarity of Codices B and & (viz. the omission of the 
words év ’Edécw from Ephes.i. 1) considered. — Antiquity un- 
Savourable to the omission of those words (p. 98).—The Moderns 
infelicitous in their attempts to account for their omission (p. 100).— 
Mareion probably the author of this corruption of the Text of Scrip- 
ture (p. 106).— Other peculiarities of Codex 3 disposed of (p. 109). 


THE subject which exclusively occupied our attention 
throughout the foregoing chapter admits of apt and power- 
ful illustration. Its vast importance will be a sufficient 
apology for the particular disquisition which follows, and 
might have been spared, but for the plain challenge of the 
famous Critic to be named immediately. 

“There are two remarkable readings,” (says Tischendorf, 
addressing English readers on this subject in 1868,) “ which 
are very instructive towards determining the age of the 
manuscripts [Nand B), and their authority.” He proceeds 
to adduce,— 

1. The absence from both, of the last Twelve Verses of 
S. Mark’s Gospel,—concerning which, the reader probably 
thinks that by this time he has heard enough. Next,— 

2. He appeals to their omission of the words év ’"Edéow 
from the first verse of S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians,— 
another peculiarity, in which Codd. 8 and B stand quite alone 
among MSS. 

I. Here is an extraordinary note of sympathy between 
two copies of the New Testament indeed. Altogether unique 
is it: and that it powerfully corroborates the general opinion 
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of their high antiquity, no one will deny. But how about 
“their authority”? Does the coincidence also raise our 
opinion of the trustworthiness of the Teat, which these two 
MSS. concur in exhibiting? for that is the question which 
has to be considered,—the only question. The ancientness of 
a reading is one thing: its genuineness, (as I have explained 
elsewhere,) quite another. The questions are-entirely dis- 
tinct. It may even be added that while the one is really of 
little moment, the latter is of all the importance in the 
world. I am saying that it matters very little whether 
Codd. 8 and B were written in the beginning of the iv™ 
century, or in the beginning of the v: whereas it matters 
much, or rather it matters everything, whether they exhibit 
the Word of Gop faithfully, or occasionally with scandalous 
license. How far the reading which results from the sup- 
pression of the last two words in the phrase To@s dyious Tots 
ovow év "Edéca, is critically allowable or not, I forbear to 
inquire. That is not the point which we have to determine. 
The one question to be considered is,—May it possibly be 
the true reading of the text after all? Is it any way 
credible that S. Paul began his Epistle to the Ephesians as 
follows :—IIatnos amdartonos ’Inood Xpictod dia Oedjpatos 
Ocod, Tots aryiots Tots ovat Kal TLcTots €v Xpioto "Inood?... 
If it be eagerly declared in reply that the thing is simply 
incredible: that the words év ’E¢éo@ are required for the 
sense; and that the commonly received reading is no doubt 
the correct one: then,—there is an end of the discussion. 
Two extraordinary notes of sympathy between two Manu- 
scripts will have been appealed to as crucial proofs of the 
trustworthiness of the Text of those Manuscripts: (for of their 
high Antiquity, let me say it once more, there can be no 
question whatever :) and it will have been proved in one 
case,—admitted in the other,—that the omission is unwar- 
rantable.—If, however, on the contrary, it be maintained that 
the words év ’E@éo@ probably had no place in the original 
copy of this Epistle, but are to be regarded as an unauthorized 
addition to it,—then, (as in the case of the Twelve Verses 
omitted from the end of S. Mark’s Gospel, and which it was 
also pretended are an unauthorized supplement,) we demand 
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to be shewn the evidence on the strength of which this 
opinion is maintained, in order that we may ascertain what 
it is precisely worth. 

Tischendorf,—the illustrious discoverer and champion of 
Codex 4, and who is accustomed to appeal triumphantly to 
its omission of the words év’Edéow as the other conclusive 
proof of the trustworthiness of its text,—may be presumed to 
be the most able advocate it is likely to meet with, as well 
as the man best acquainted with what is to be urged in its 
support. From him, we learn that the evidence for the 
omission of the words in question is as follows:—“In the 
beginning of the Epistle to the Ephesians we read, ‘to the 
saints which are at Ephesus; but Marcion (a.p. 130—140), 
_ did not find the words ‘at Ephesus’ in his copy. The same 
is true of Origen (A.p. 185—254); and Basil the Great 
(who died a.p. 379), affirmed that those words were wanting 
in old copies. And this omission accords very well with 
the encyclical or general character of the Epistle. At the 
present day, our ancient Greek MSS., and all ancient Ver- 
sions, contain the words ‘at Ephesus ;’ yea (sic), even Jerome 
knew no copy with a different reading. Now, only the 
Sinaitic and the Vatican correspond with the o/d copies of 
Basil, and those of Origen and Marcion*.”—This then is 
the sum of the evidence. Proceed we to examine it some- 
what in detail. 

(1) And first, I take leave to point out that the learned 
writer is absolutely without authority for his assertion that 
“‘Marcion did not find the words év ’Edéow in his copy” of 
S.Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. Tischendorf’s one pre- 
tence for saying so is Tertullian’s statement that certain 
heretics, (Marcion he specifies by name,) had given to 
S. Paul’s “Epistle to the Ephesians” the unauthorized title 
of “Epistle to the Laodiceans”.” This, (argues Tischendorf,) 
Marcion could not have done had he found év ’E¢éo@ in the 
first verse’. But the proposed inference is clearly invalid. 


* Tischendorf’s “ Introduction” to his (Tauchnitz) edition of the English . 
N. T., 1869,—p. xiii. 

b « Epistola quam nos ‘ad Ephesios’ prescriptam habemus, heretici vero 
‘ad Laodicenos.’”” Adv. Marcion. lib. v. c. xi, p. 309 (ed. Oehler.) 

© «<«Titulum’ enim ‘ad Laodicenos’ ut addidisse accusatur a Tertulliano, 
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For, with what show of reason can Marcion,—whom Ter- 
tullian taxes with having dared “ titulum interpolare”’ in the 
case of S. Paul’s “ Epistle to the Ephesians,”’—be therefore, 
assumed to have read the first verse differently from our- 
selves? Rather is the directly opposite inference sug- 
gested by the very language in which Tertullian (who 
was all but the contemporary of Marcion) alludes to the 
circumstance 4. 

Those, however, who would really understand the work 
of the heretic, should turn from the African Father,—(who 
after all does but say that Marcion and his crew feigned 
concerning S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, that it was 
addressed to the Zaodiceans,)—and betake themselves to the 
pages of Epiphanius, who lived about a century and a half 
later. This Father had for many years made Marcion’s 
work his special study®, and has elaborately described it, 
as well as presented us with copious extracts from it’ And 


ita in salutatione verba év °Epéow omnino non legisse censendus est.” (N. T. 
in loc.) 

4 « Heclesize quidem veritate Epistolam istam ‘ad Ephesios’ habemus emis- 
sam, non ‘ad Laodicenos;? sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare ges- 
tiit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator.” Adv. Marcion. lib. v. c. xvii, 
pp- 322-3 (ed. Oehler.) 

© amd ery ikavéy. (Epiphan. Opp. i. 310 ¢.) 

f He describes its structure minutely at vol. i. pp. 309—310, and from pp. 
312-7; 318—321. [Note, by the way, the gross blunder which has crept 
into the printed text of Epiphanius at p. 321 D: pointed out long since by 
Jones, On the Canon, ii. 38.] His plan is excellent. Marcion had rejected 
every Gospel except S. Luke’s, and of S.Paul’s Epistles had retained only 
ten,—viz. (1st) Galatians, (2nd and 3rd) I and II Corinthians, (4th) Romans, 
(5th and 6th) I and II Thessalonians, (7th) Ephesians, (8th) Colossians, (9th) 
Philemon, (10th) Philippians. Even these he had mutilated and depraved. 
And yet out of that one mutilated Gospel, Epiphanius selects 78 passages, 
(pp. 312-7), and out of those ten mutilated Epistles, 40 passages more (pp. 318 
—21); by means of which 118 texts he undertakes to refute the heresy of 
Marcion. (pp. 322—50: 350—74.) [It will be perceived that Tertullian goes 
over Marcion’s work in much the same way.] .. Very beautiful, and well worthy 
of the student’s attention, (though it comes before us in a somewhat incorrect 
form,) is the remark of Epiphanius concerning the living energy of Gon’s Word, 
even when dismembered and exhibited in a fragmentary shape. “OAov yap rod 
cdpatos Savros, ws cimeiy, THs Belas ypapis, rotoy nipioxe (sc. Marcion) wéAos 
vexpoy kara Thy abrod yvaunv, va mapeoayayn Weddos Kara ris GAndelas;.... 
moapéxowe TOAAA TOY MeA@Y, KaTéoxXE BE Evid TWA Tap’ éaut@’ kat avTda dt Ta 
karacxebévra er. Savra ov Sivarat vekpodaba, GAA exe? ev Td windy THs 
Eupdoews, Kav Te puplws map’ abr@ KaTd Aewtdy arorunOeln. (p. 375 B.) 
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the account in Epiphanius proves that Tischendorf is mis- 
taken in the statement which he addresses to the English 
reader, (quoted above;) and that he would have better con- 
sulted for his reputation if he had kept to the “ut videtur” 
with which (in his edition of 1859) he originally broached 
his opinion. It proves in fact to be no matter of opinion 
at all. Epiphanius states distinctly that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was one of the ten Epistles of S.Paul which 
Marcion retained. In his “ Apostolicon,” or collection of 
the (mutilated) Apostolical Epistles, the “Epistle to the 
Ephesians,” (identified by the considerable quotations which 
Epiphanius makes from it,) stood (he says) seventh in 
order; while the (so called) “ Epistle to the Laodiceans,”— 
a distinct composition therefore,—had the eleventh, that is, the 
last place assigned to it®. That this latter Epistle contained 
a corrupt exhibition of Ephes. iv. 5 is true enough. Epi- 
phanius records the fact in two places': But then it is to 
be borne in mind that he charges Marcion with having 
derived that quotation from the Apocryphal Epistle to the 
Laodiceans* ; instead of taking it, as he ought to have done, 
from the genuine Epistle to the Ephesians. The passage, 
when faithfully exhibited, (as Epiphanius points out,) by 
its very form refutes the heretical tenet which the context 
of Marcion’s spurious epistle to the Laodiceans was intended 
to establish; and which the verse in question, in its inter- 
polated form, might seem to favour!—lI have entered into 


He seems to say of Marcion,— 
Fool! to suppose thy shallow wits 
Could quench a life like that. Go, learn 
That cut into ten thousand bits 
Yet every bit would breathe and burn ! 


& He quotes Ephes. ii. 11, 12,13, 14: v. 14: v. 31. (See Epiphanius, 
Opp. i. p. 818 and 371-2.) 

h Tbid. p. 318 c (= 371 B), and 319 A (= 3744.) 

i Ibid. p. 319 and 374. But note, that through error in the copies, or else 
through inadvertence in the Editor, the depravation commented on at p. 374 
B, 0, is lost sight of at p. 319 B. 

k«See below, at the end of the next note. ; 

1 Mpocdbero dt ev TG idly "AmooToAIKG Kadovmery kat THs eirewe mpos 
Aaodicéas :— Eis Kipios, pla mloris, &y Bdrrioua, eis Kpiords, els @cds, rar 
Tathp mdvrav, 6 em) révrav Kal dia mdvtwv Kal ev ae Capbar: Opp. 
vol. i, p. 374.) Here is obviously a hint of tpiay avdpxav apxGv Siapopds mpds 
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this whole question more in detail perhaps than was ne- 
cessary: but I was determined to prove that Tischendorf’s 
statement that “Marcion (a.p. 1830—140) did not find the 
words ‘at Ephesus’ in his copy,”—is absolutely without 
foundation. It is even contradicted by the known facts of 
the case. I shall have something more to say about Marcion 
by-and-by ; who, it is quite certain, read the text of Ephes. 
i. 1 exactly as we do. 

(2.) The only Father who so expresses himself as to war- 
rant the inference that the words év "Edéo were absent 
from his copy, is Origen, in the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. ‘Only in the case of the Hphesians,” (he writes), 
“do we meet with the expression ‘the Saints which are :’ 
and we inquire,—Unless that additional phrase be simply 
redundant, what can it possibly signify ? Consider, then, 
whether those who have been partakers of His nature who 
revealed Himself to Moses by the Name of I am, may not, 
in consequence of such union with Him, be designated as 
‘those which are:’ persons, called out, of a state of not- 
being, so to speak, into a state of being™.’—If Origen had 
read tols dyiows tots ovcw év "Edéo@ in his copy, it is 
to me incredible that he would have gone so very far out 
of his way to miss the sense of such a plain, and in fact, 


aAATAas éxovtaGv: [Mapklwvos yap Tov paraddpovos Sidaryya, eis Tpels apxas 
THs movapxlas Topdy kat dialpeow. Athanas. i. 231 B.] but, (says Epiphanius), 
ovx otTws exer | TOD Gylov “AmoordAov imdbecis Kal Hopadiouevoy Khpuvypa. 
GAAG BAAws Tapa Td cby Tolhrevua. Then he contrasts with the ‘ fabrication’ 
of Marcion, the inspired verity,—Eph. iv. 5: declaring éva @edy, roy abrdy 
marépa mavTwyv,—Tov avtoy em mévtwy, Kal év Taal, K.T.A.—p. 374 0. 

Epiphanius reproaches Marcion with having obtained materials éxrbs rod 
EvayyeAlov ral rod “AmoordAov' ob yap eo0ke TG edcewoTdt@ Mapklwvi ard rhs 
mpos "Epectous ravryy Thy paptuplay Acyew, (sc. the words quoted above,) éAA& 
Tis mpbs Aaodinéas, THS wh ovons év TH "Amoordry. (p. 375 A.) (Epiphanius 
here uses *AméoToAos in its technical sense,—viz. as synonymous with S. Paul’s 
Epistles.) 

™ *Opvyévns 5€ pyot,—Em pdvev "Edeciov etpomey keluevoy td “ rots arylois 
tots ovat” Kal Cnroduer, ei wh mapéAner mpookeluevoy 7d “rots aylois Tots obo,” 
th divarar onualvery; Spa oo ei un bomep ev tH "EtS3m dvoud dnow éavtod 6 
xpnuatifov Mwcet Td”ON obtws of weTexovTes TOD dvros ylvovra: © bvres,” KaAov- 
Hevot olovel éx Tod py elvat eis Td elvan, “ebedeEato yap 6 Oeds Ta wh ByTa,” 
pnoly 6 abrds Madros, “iva ra bvra Katapynjop.”—Cramer’s Catena in Ephes. 
i, 1,—vol. vi. p. 102. 
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unmistakable an expression. Bishop Middleton, and Mi- 
chaelis before him,—reasoning however only from the place in 
Basil, (to be quoted immediately,)—are unwilling to allow 
that the words év "E¢éc@ were ever away from the text. It 
must be admitted as the obvious inference from what Jerome . 
has delivered on this subject (infrd, p. 98 note (s)) that he, too, 
seems to know nothing of the reading (if reading it can be 
called) of Codd. B and ». 

(3) The influence which Origen’s writings exercised over 
his own and the immediately succeeding ages of the Church, { 
was prodigious. Basil, bishop of Czsarea in Cappadocia, — 
writing against the heresy of Eunomius about 150 years | 
later,—although he read év’Ed¢éow in his own copy of | 
S. Paul’s Epistles,—thought fit to avail himself of Origen’s — 
suggestion. It suited his purpose. He was proving the 
eternal existence of the Son of Gop. Even not to know Gop 
(he remarks) is not to be: in proof of which, he quotes 
S. Paul’s words in 1 Cor. i. 28:—“Things which are not, 
hath Gop chosen.” “ Nay,” (he proceeds,) the same 8. Paul, 
“‘in his Epistle to the Ephesians, inasmuch as he is address- 
ing persons who by intimate knowledge were truly joined 
to Him who ‘ts,’ designates them specially as ‘ those which 
are:’ saying,—‘ To the Saints which are, and faithful in 
Curist Jzsus.’”? That this fancy was not original, Basil 
makes no secret. He derived it, (he says,) from “those 
who were before us;” a plain allusion to the writings of 
Origen. But neither. was the reading his own, either. This 
is evident. He had found it, he says,—(an asseveration in- 
dispensable to the validity of his argument,)—but only after 
he had made search*,—“in the old copies®.’ No doubt, 
Origen’s strange fancy must have been even unintelligible to 
Basil when first he met with it. In plain terms, it sounds to 
this day incredibly foolish,—when read apart from the muti- 
lated text which alone suggested it to Origen’s fervid ima- 

Consider S. John i. 42, 44, 46: v.14: ix. 85: xii. 14, &e. 
© AAA Kal Trois *Epectos emioréAdwy ws yvnolws jvamevois TH “Ovte BV ent 
yvécews, “dvras” abrods iiatdvrws dvduacev, cimév® “rots Gylois Tos ovot, 
Kad miorots ev XpisT@ "Inood.” obrw yap kal of mpd hav mapadeddxac, rat jets ev 
rois TaAaiois TOY avTrypdduv ebphrapev. Note also what immediately follows. 
(Basil Opp. i. p. 254 E, 255 A.) 
H 
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gination.—But what there is in all this to induce us to 
suspect that Origen’s reading was after all the right one, 
and ours the wrong, I profess myself wholly at a loss to 
discover. Origen himself complains bitterly of the depraved 
state of the copies in his time; and attributes it (1) to the 
carelessness of the scribes: (2) to the rashness of correctors 
of the text: (3) to the licentiousness of individuals, adopt- 
ing some of these corrections and rejecting others, according 
to their own private caprice % 

(4) Jerome, a man of severer judgment in such matters 
_ than either Origen or Basil, after rehearsing the preceding 
gloss, (but only to reject it,) remarks that “certain persons” 
had been “ over-fanciful” in putting it forth. He alludes 
probably to Origen, whose Commentary on the Ephesians, 
in three books, he expressly relates that he employed': but 
he does not seem to have apprehended that Origen’s text 
was without the words év’Edéow. If he was acquainted with 
Origen’s text, (of which, however, his writings afford no indi- 
cation,) it is plain that he disapproved of it. Others, he says, 
understand 8. Paul to say not “the Saints which are :” but, 
—‘the Saints and faithful which are at Ephesus *.” 

(5) The witnesses have now all been heard: and I submit 
that there has been elicited from their united evidence no- 
thing at all calculated to shake our confidence in the uni- 
versally received reading of Ephesians i. 1. The facts of the 
case are so scanty that they admit of being faithfully stated 
in a single sentence. Two MSS. of the iv century, (ex- 
hibiting in other respects several striking notes of vicious 
sympathy,) are found to conspire in omitting a clause in 
Ephesians i. 1, which, (necessary as it is to the sense,) may 
be inferred to have been absent from Origen’s copy: and 


4 See the places quoted by Scrivener, Introd. pp. 381—91; particularly 
p. 385. * Hieron. Opp. vol. vii. p. 543 :—“Tllud quoque in Prefatione 
commoneo, ut sciatis Origenem tria volumina in hane Epistolam conscripsisse, 
quem et nos ex parte sequuti sumus.” 

5 “ Quidam curiosius quam necesse est putant ex eo quod Moysi dictum est 
‘ Haec dices filiis Israel, Qui EST misit me,’ etiam eos qui Ephesi sunt [Note 
this. Cf. “qui sunt Ephesi,” Vulg.] sancti et fideles, essentiae vocabulo nun- 
cupatos: ut... ab Ho ‘ qui est,’ hi ‘qui sunt’ appellentur.... Alii vero sim- 
pliciter, non ad eos ‘qui sint,’ sed ‘qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint’ scriptum 
arbitrantur.” Hieron. Opp. vii. p. 545 A, B. 
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Basil testifies that it was absent from “the old copies” to 
which he himself obtained access. This is really the whole 
of the matter: in which it is much to be noted that Origen 
does not say that he approved of this reading. Still less does 
Basil. They both witness to the fact that the words év 
"Ed¢éow were omitted from some copies of the iii! century, 
just as Codd. B and x witness to the same fact in the iv‘, 
But what then? Origen is known occasionally to go out 
of his way to notice readings confessedly worthless; and, 
why not here? For not only is the text all but wn- 
intelligible if the words év ’Edécw be omitted: but (what is 
far more to the purpose) the direct evidence of aii the copies, 
whether uncial or cursive*t,—and of ail the Versions,—is 
against the omission. In the face of this overwhelming mass 
of unfaltering evidence to insist that Codd. B and § must 
yet be accounted right, and all the rest of Antiquity wrong, 
is simply irrational. To uphold the authority, in respect of 
this nonsensical reading, of two MSS. confessedly untrust- 
worthy in countless other places,—against al/ the MSS.— 
all the Versions,—is nothing else but an act of vulgar pre- 
judice. I venture to declare,—(and with this I shall close 
the discussion and dismiss the subject,)—that there does not 
exist one single instance in the whole of the New Testament of 
a reading even probably correct in which the four following 
notes of spurious origin concur,—-which nevertheless are ob- 
served to attach to the two readings which have been chiefly 
discussed in the foregoing pages: viz. 

1. The adverse testimony of all the uncial MSS. except 
two. 

2, The adverse testimony of all, or very nearly all, the 
cursive MSS. 


t The cursive “Cod. N°. 67 **” (or “672”) is improperly quoted as “omit- 
ting” (Tisch.) these words. The reference is to a MS. in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna, (Nessel 302: Lambec. 34, which = our Paul 67), collated by Alter 
(N. T. 1786, vol. ii. pp. 415—558), who says of it (p. 496),—“ cod. év eperw 
punctis notat.”..... The MS. must have a curious history. H. Treschow de- 
scribes it in his Zentamen Descriptionis Codd. aliquot Grraece, &c. Havn. 
1773, pp. 62—73.—Also, A. C. Hwiid in his Libellus Oriticus de indole Cod. 
US. Graeci N. T. Lambec. xexiv. ke. Havn. 1785.—It appears to have been 
corrected by some Critic,—perhaps from Cod. B itself. 
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3. The adverse testimony of all the Versions, without ex- 
ception. 

4, The adverse testimony of the oldest Ecclesiastical Writers. 

To which if I do not add, as I reasonably might,— 

5. The highest inherent improbability,— 
it is only because I desire to treat this question Mes as 
one of Evidence. 

II. Learned men have tasked their ingenuity to account 
for the phenomenon on which we have been bestowing so 
many words. The endeavour is commendable; but I take 
leave to remark in passing that if we are to set about dis- 
covering reasons at the end of fifteen hundred years for 
every corrupt reading which found its way into the sacred. 
text during the first three centuries subsequent to the death 
of S. John, we shall have enough to do. Let any one take 
up the Codex Bezae, (with which, by the way, Cod. B shews 
marvellous sympathy «,) and explain if he can why there 
is a grave omission, or else a gross interpolation, in a 
every page; and how it comes to pass that Cod. D “r 
produces the ‘ textus receptus’ of the Acts much in the same 
way that one of the best Chaldee Targums does the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament; so wide are the variations in the 
diction, so constant and inveterate the practice of expound- 
ing the narrative by means of interpolations which seldom 
recommend themselves as genuine by even a semblance of 
internal probability*.”’ Our business as Critics is not to 
invent theories to account for the errors of Copyists; but 
rather to ascertain where they have erred, where not. What 
with the inexcusable depravations of early Heretics,—the 
preposterous emendations of ancient Critics,—the injudicious 
assiduity of Harmonizers,—the licentious caprice of indi- 
viduals ;—what with errors resulting from the inopportune 
recollection of similar or parallel places, —or from the 
familiar phraseology of the Ecclesiastical Lections,—or from 
the inattention of Scribes,—or from marginal glosses ;— 
however arising, endless are the corrupt readings of the 
oldest MSS. in existence; and it is by no means safe to 


“ So indeed does Cod. § occasionally. See Scrivener’s Collation, p. xlix. 
* Scrivener’s Introduction to Codex Bezae, p. liv. 
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follow up the detection of , WesSraieas of the text with 
a theory to account for its existence. Let me be allowed to 
say that such theories are seldom satisfactory. G'uesses only 
they are at best. 

Thus, I profess myself wholly unable to accept the sugges- 
tion of Ussher,—(which, however, found favour with Gar- 
nier (Basil’s editor), Bengel, Benson, and Michaelis; and 
has since been not only eagerly advocated by Conybeare and 
Howson following a host of German Critics, but has even 
enjoyed Mr. Scrivener’s distinct approval ;)—that the Epistle 
to the Ephesians “ was a Circudar addressed to other Asiatic 
Cities besides the capital Ephesus,—to Laodicea perhaps 
among the rest (Col. iv. 16); and that while some Codices 
may have contained the name of Ephesus in the first verse, 
others may have had another city substituted, or the space after 
tots ovow left utterly void).” At first sight, this conjecture 
has a kind of interesting plausibility which recommends it 
to our favour. On closer inspection,—(i) It is found to be 
not only gratuitous; but (ii) altogether unsupported and un- 
sanctioned by the known facts of the case; and (what is 
most to the purpose) (iii) it is, as I humbly think, demon- 
strably erroneous. J demur to it,— 

(1) Because of its exceeding Improbability : for (a) when 
8. Paul sent his Epistle to the Ephesians we know that 
Tychicus, the bearer of it*, was charged with a distinct 
Epistle to the Colossians*: an Epistle nevertheless so singu- 
larly like the Epistle to the Ephesians that it is scarcely 
credible S. Paul would have written those two several Epis- 
tles to two of the Churches of Asia, and yet have sent only 
a duplicate of one of them, (that to the Ephesians,) furnished 
with a different address, to so large and important a place 
as Laodicea, for example. (b) Then further, the provision 
which S. Paul made at this very time for communicating with 
the Churches of Asia which he did not separately address is 
found to have been different. The Laodiceans were to read 
in their public assembly S. Paul’s “ Epistle to the Colossians,” 
which the Colossians were ordered to send them. The Colos- 


Y Scrivener, Coll. of Cod. Sin. p. xlv. 
Eph. vi. 21; 22. @ Coloss. iv. 7, 16, 
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sians in like manner were to read the Epistle,—(to whom 
addressed, we know not),—which S. Paul describes as THY €K 
AaoSixelas”. If then it had been S. Paul’s desire that the 
Laodiceans (suppose) should read publicly in their Churches 
his Epistle to the Ephesians, surely, he would have charged 
the Ephesians to procure that his Epistle to them should be 
read in the Church of the Laodiceans. Why should the 
Apostle be gratuitously assumed to have simultaneously 
adopted one method with the Churches of Colosse and Lao- 
dicea,—another with the Churches of Ephesus and Laodicea, 
—in respect of his epistolary communications ? 

(2) (2) But even supposing, for argument’s sake, that 
S. Paul did send duplicate copies of his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians to certain of the principal Churches of Asia Minor,— 
why should he have left the salutation b/ank, (“carta bianca,” 
as Bengel phrases it°,) for Tychicus to fill up when he got 
into Asia Minor? And yet, by the hypothesis, nothing short 
of ¢iis would account for the reading of Codd. B and x. 

(6) Let the full extent of the demand which is made on 
our good nature be clearly appreciated. We are required to 
believe that there was (1) A copy of what we call S. Paul’s 
“ Epistle to the Ephesians”’ sent into Asia Minor by S. Paul 
with a blank address; i.e. “with the space after tots ovou 
left utterly void:” (2) That Tychicus neglected to fill up 
that blank: and, (what is remarkable) (3) That no one was 
found to fill it up for him. Next, (4) That the same copy 
became the fontal source of the copy seen by Origen, and 
(5) Of the “old copies” seen by Basil; as well as (6) Of 
Codd. B andy. And even this is not all. The same hypo- 
thesis constrains us to suppose that, on the contrary, (7) One 
other copy of this same “ Encyclical Epistle,” filled up with 
the Ephesian address, became the archetype of every other 
copy of this Epistle in the world..... But of what nature, 
(I would ask,) is the supposed necessity for building up such 
a marvellous structure of hypothesis,—of which the top story 
overhangs and overbalances all the rest of the edifice? The 
thing which puzzles us in Codd. B and ¥ is not that we find 
the name of another City in the salutation of S. Paul’s “Epis- 


> Ubi supra. _— ° Gnomon, in Ephes. i. 1, ad init. 
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tle to the Ephesians,” but that we find the name of no city 
at all; nor meet with any vacant space there. 

(c) On the other hand, supposing that S. Paul actually did 
address to different Churches copies of the present Epistle, 
and was scrupulous (as of course he was) to fill in the ad- 
dresses himself before the precious documents left his hands, 
—then, doubtless, each several Church would have received, 
cherished, and jealously guarded its own copy. But if this had 
been the case, (or indeed if Tychicus had filled up the blanks 
for the Apostle,) is it not simply incredible that we should 
never have heard a word about the matter until now ? unac- 
countable, above all, that there should nowhere exist traces 
of conflicting testimony as to the Church to which S. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians was addressed? whereas ai/ the 
most ancient writers, without exception,—(Marcion himself 
[4.p.140°], the “Muratorian” fragment [.p. 170 or earlier], 
Irenzeus [A.D.175], Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Origen, 
Dionysius Alexandrinus, Cyprian, Eusebius,)—and all copies 
wheresoever found, give one unvarying, unfaltering witness. 
Even in Cod. B. and Cod. x, (and this is much to be noted,) 
the superscription of the Epistle attests that it was addressed 
“to the Ephesians.” Can we be warranted (I would respect- 
fully inquire) in inventing facts in the history of an Apostle’s 
practice, in order to account for what seems to be after all 
only an ordinary depravation of his text °? 


4 See above, pp. 93—6. As for the supposed testimony of Ignatius (ad Hphes. 
c. xii.), see the notes, ed. Jacobson. See also Lardner, vol. ii. 

© Let it be clearly understood by the advocates of this expedient for account- 
ing for the state of the text of Codd. B. and §\, that nothing whatever is gained 
for the credit of those two MSS. by their ingenuity. Even if we grant them 
all they ask, the Codices in question remain, by their own admission, defective. 

Quite plain is it, by the very hypothesis, that one of two courses alone re- 
mains open to them in editing the text: either (1) To leave a blank space after 
rots ofcw: or else, (2) To let the words év Epéow stand,—which I respectfully 
suggest is the wisest thing they can do. [For with Conybeare and Howson 
(Life and Letters of S. Paul, ii. 491), to eject the words “at Ephesus ” from. 
the text of Ephes. i. 1, and actually to substitute in their room the words ‘in 
Laodicea,”—is plainly abhorrent to every principle of rational criticism. The 
remarks of C. and H. on this subject (pp. 486 ff) have been faithfully Hae and 
sufficiently disposed of by Dean Alford (vol. iii. Prolegg. pp- 13-8) ; who infers, 
“in accordance with the prevalent belief of the Church in all ages, that this 
Epistle was veritably addressed to the Saints in Ephesus, and to no other 
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(8) But, in fact, it is high time to point out that such 
“<q Circular” as was described above, (each copy furnished 
with a blank, to be filled up with the name of a different 
City,) would be a document without parallel in the annals of 
the primitive Church. It is, as far as I am aware, essen- 
tially a modern notion. I suspect, in short, that the sugges- 
tion before us is only another instance of the fatal misappre- 
hension which results from the incautious transfer of the 
notions suggested by some familiar word in a living language 
to its supposed equivalent in an ancient tongue. Thus, be- 
cause KvKALOS or éyKdKALos confessedly signifies ‘ circularis,” 
it seems to be imagined that éyxv«Avos émicToAr May Mean 
“a Circular Letter.”” Whereas it really means nothing of 
the sort; but—‘a Catholic Epistle ',’ 

An “ Encyclical,” (and that is the word which has been 
imported into the present discussion), was quite a different 
document from what we call “a Circular.” Addressed to 
no one Church or person in particular, it was Catholic or 
General,—the common property of all to whom it came. 
The General (or Catholic) Epistles of S. James, S. Peter, 
S. John are “ Encyclicals.” So is the well-known Canonical 
Epistle which Gregory, Bp. of Neoceesarzea in Pontus, in the 
middle of the third century, sent to the Bishops of his 
province’, As for “a blank circular,” to be filled up with 


Church.” | In the former case, they will be exhibiting a curiosity ; viz. they 
will be shewing us how (they think) a duplicate (“carta bianca”) copy of the 
Epistle looked with “the space after to?s ovo: left utterly void :” in the latter, 
they will be representing the archetypal copy which was sent to the Metro- 
politan see of Ephesus. But by printing the text thus,—rto?s aylois Tots ofow 
[ev "Epéow] nal morots x.7.A., they are acting on an entirely different theory. 
They are merely testifying their mistrust of the text of every MS. in the world 
except Codd. Band. This is clearly to forsake the “ Encyclical” hypothesis 
altogether, and to put Ephes, i. 1 on the same footing as any other disputed 
text of Scripture which can be named. 

f Eynvicasoy emiotoaAny, vel eyxvKaAia ypauyara Christophorsonus et alii inter- 
pretantur literas cireulares : ego cum viris doctis malim Epistolas vel literas 
publicas, ad omnes fideles pertinentes, quas Greeci alids vocant émoroAds 
KadoAiKds.—Suicer in voce. 

& Kadorikal A€yovrat abrat, oioved &yxvKAtor.—See Suicer in voce, Eyxtbeawos. 

» Routh’s Reliquie, vol. iii. p. 266.—“ Tum ex Conciliis, tum ex aliis Patrum 
scriptis notum est, consuevisse primos Ecclesiae Patres acta et decreta Conci- 
liorum passim ad omnes Dei Ecclesias mittere per epistolas, quas non uni 
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the words “in Ephesus,” “in Laodicea,” &¢.,—its like (I re- 
peat) is wholly unknown in the annals of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquity. The two notions are at all events inconsistent 
and incompatible. If S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
was “a Circular,” then it was not “Encyclical :” if it was 
“ Encyclical” then it was not “a Circular.” 

Are we then deliberately to believe, (for to this necessity 
we are logically reduced,) that the Epistle which occupies 
the fifth place among S. Paul’s writings, and which from 
the beginning of the second century,—that is, from the 
very dawn of Historical evidence,—has been known as 
“the Epistle to the Ephesians,” was an “ Encyclical,” ‘“Ca- 
tholic” or “General Epistle,’—addressed tofs dylous rots 
ovat, Kal wiatois év Xpict@ *Incod? There does not live 
the man who will accept so irrational a supposition. The 
suggestion therefore by which it has been proposed to ac- 
count for the absence of the words év ’Edéow in Ephes. i. 1 
is not only in itself in the highest degree improbable, and 
contradicted by all the evidence to which we have access ; 
but it is even inadmissible on critical grounds, and must 
be unconditionally surrendered‘. It is observed to collapse 
before every test which can be applied to it. 


privatim dicdrunt, sed publice describi ab omnibus, dividi passim et pervulgari, 
atque cum omnibus populis communicari voluerunt. Hac igitur epistolae 
eyxvKAio. vocatae sunt, quia xvkAdoe, quoqud versum et in omnem partem 
mittebantur.”—Suicer i voc. 

i «Qn the whole,” says Bishop Middleton, (Doctrine of the Greek Art. 
p. 355) “I see nothing so probable as the opinion of Macknight (on Col. iv. 16,) 
—‘that the Apostle sent the Ephesians word by Tychicus, who carried their 
letter, to send a copy of it to the Laodiceans; with an order to them to com- 
municate it to the Colossians.’ ”—This suggestion is intended to meet another 
difficulty, and leaves the question of the reading of Ephes. i. 1 untouched. 
It proposes only to explain what S. Paul means by the enigmatical expression 
which is found in Col. iv. 16. 

Macknight’s suggestion, though it has found favour with many subsequent 
Divines, appears to me improbable in a high degree. S. Paul is found not to 
have sent the Colossians “word by Tychicus, who carried their letter, to send 
a copy of it to the Laodiceans.” He charged them, himself, to do so. Why, 
at the same instant, is the Apostle to be thought to have adopted two such 
different methods of achieving one and the same important end? And why, 
instead of this roundabout method of communication, were not the Ephesians 
ordered,—if not by S. Paul himself, at least by Tychicus,—to send a copy of 
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III. Altogether marvellous in the meantime it is to me,— 
if men must needs account for the omission of the words 
év ’Edéow from this place,—that they should have recourse 
to wild, improbable, and wholly unsupported theories, like 
those which go before; while an easy,—I was going to say 
the obvious,—solution of the problem is close at hand, and 
even solicits acceptance. 

Marcion the heretic, (A.D. 140) is distinctly charged by 
Tertullian (A.D. 200), and by Jerome a century and a half 
later, with having abundantly mutilated the text of Scrip- 
ture, and of S. Paul’s Epistles in particular. _Hpiphanius 
compares the writing which Marcion tampered with to 
a moth-eaten coat*. ‘Instead of a stylus,’ (says Tertul- 
lian,) “Marcion employed a knife.” ‘What wonder if he 
omits syllables, since often he omits whole pages!?” S. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians, Tertullian even singles out by 
name; accusing Marcion of having furnished it with a new 
title. All this has been fully explained above, from page 93 
to page 96. 

Now, that Marcion recognised as S. Paul’s Epistle “ to 
the Ephesians” that Apostolical writing which stands fifth 
in our Canon, (but which stood seventh in his,) is just as 
certain as that he recognised as such 8. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, Thessalonians, Colos- 


their Epistle to Colosse direct? And why do we find the Colossians charged 
to read publicly tiv éx Aaodixelas, which (by the hypothesis) would have been 
only a copy,—instead of iv ef *Epéoov, which, (by the same hypothesis,) would 
have been the original? Nay, why is it not designated by S. Paul, ryy mpbs 
*Eeolous,—(if indeed it was his Epistle to the Ephesians which is alluded to,) 
instead of thy é Aaodicelas; which would hardly be an intelligible way of 
indicating the document? Lastly, why are not’the Colossians ordered to com- 
municate a copy of their Epistle to the illustrious Church of the Ephesians 
also, which had been originally addressed by S. Paul? If the Colossians must 
needs read the Epistle (so like their own) which the Apostle had just written 
to the Ephesians, surely the Ephesians must also be supposed to have required 
a sight of the Epistle which S. Paul had at the same time written to the 
Colossians ! 

k Epiphan. Opp. i. 311 D. 

1 “Marcion exerte et palam machera non stilo usus est, quoniam ad mate- 
riam suam ceedem Scripturarum confecit.” (Tertullian Prescript. Her. c. 38, 
p- 50.) “Non miror si syllabas subtrahit, cum paginas totas plerumque sub- 
ducat.” (Adv. Marcion. lib. v, c. xvii, p. 455.) 
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sians, Philippians. All this has been fully explained in 
a preceding page ™. 

But it is also evident that Marcion put forth as 8. Paul’s 
another Epistle,—of which all we know for certain is, that it 
contained portions of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and pur- 
ported to be addressed by S. Paul “to the Laodiceans.” To 
ascertain with greater precision the truth of this matter at the 
end of upwards of seventeen centuries is perhaps impossible. 
Nor is it necessary. Obvious is it to suspect that not only 
did this heretical teacher at some period of his career prefix 
a new heading to certain copies of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, but also that some of his followers industriously erased 
from certain other copies the words év "Edéow in ver. 1,—as 
being the only two words in the entire Epistle which effectually 
refuted their Master. It was not needful, (be it observed,) 
to multiply copies of the Epistle for the propagation of 
Marcion’s deceit. Only two words had to be erased,—the 
very two words whose omission we are trying to account for,— 
in order to give some colour to his proposed attribution of 
the Epistle, (‘quasi in isto diligentissimus explorator,””)—to 
the Laodiceans. One of. these mutilated copies will have 
fallen into the hands of Origen,—who often complains of the 
corrupt state of his text: while the critical personages for 
whom Cod. B and Cod. § were transcribed will probably 
have been acquainted with other such mutilated copies. Are 
we not led, as it were by the hand, to take some such view 
of the case? In this way we account satisfactorily, and on 
grounds of historic evidence, for the omission which has 
exercised the Critics so severely. 

I do not lose sight of the fact that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians ends without salutations, without personal notices 
of any kind. But in this respect it is not peculiar". That, 
—joined to a singular absence of identifying allusion,—suf- 
ficiently explains why Marcion selected this particular Epis- 
tle for the subject of his fraud. But, to infer from this cir- 
cumstance, in defiance of the Tradition of the Church Uni- 
versal, and in defiance of its very Title, that the Epistle is 


™ See above p. 95, and see note (f) p. 94. 
* See, by all means, Alford on this subject, vol. iii. Prolegg. pp. 13—15. 
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‘Encyclical,’ in the technical sense of that word ; and to go 
on to urge this characteristic as an argument in support of 
the omission of the words év’Edéo@,—is clearly the device of 
an eager Advocate; not the method of a calm and unpre- 
judiced Judge. True it is that S. Paul,—who, writing to 
the Corinthians from Ephesus, says “the Churches of Asia 
salute you,” (1 Cor. xvi. 19,)—may have known very well 
that an Epistle of his ‘‘to the Ephesians,” would, as a mat- 
ter of course, be instantly communicated to others besides 
the members of that particular Church: and in fact this 
may explain why there is nothing specially “Ephesian” in 
the contents of the Epistle. The <Apostle,—(as when he 
addressed “the Churches of Galatia,”)—may have had cer- 
tain of the other neighbouring Churches in his mind while 
he wrote. But all this is wholly foreign to the question 
before us: the one only question being this,—Which of the 
three following addresses represents what S. Paul must be 
considered to have actually written in the first verse of his 
“ Epistle to the Ephesians” ?— 

(1) rots dylots tots ovow év Edéo@ cal tictois év X. I. 

(2) Tots dytous Tots ovow ev...... Kat twrotols év X. I. 

(3) Tols dyious Tots obae, Kai mictois év X. I. 

What I have been saying amounts to this: that it is abso- 
lutely unreasonable for men to go out of their way to invent 
a theory wanting every element of probability in order to 
account for the omission of the words év ’Edécw from 
S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians; while they have under 
their eyes the express testimony of a competent witness of 
the 11"¢ century that a certain heretic, named Marcion, “ pre- 
sumed to prefix an unauthorized title to that very Epistle,” 
(“ Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare gestiit,”)—which 
title obviously could not stand unless those two words were first 
erased from the teat. To interpolate that new title, and to 
erase the two words which were plainly inconsistent with it, 
were obviously correlative acts which must always have been 
performed together. 

But however all this may be, (as already pointed out,) 
the only question to be determined by us is,—whether it 
be credible that the words év ’Egdéom are an unauthorized 
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addition ; foisted into the text of Ephes. i. 1 as far back as 
the Apostolic age: an interpolation which, instead of dying 
out, and at last all but disappearing, has spread and esta- 
blished itself, until the words are found in every copy,—are 
represented in every translation,—have been recognised in 
every country,—witnessed to by every Father,—received in 
every age of the Church? I repeat that the one question 
which has to be decided is, not how the words év’Edéow came 
to be put in, or came to be left out; but simply whether, on 
an impartial review of the evidence, it be reasonable (with 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Conybeare and Howson, and so many 
more,) to suspect their genuineness and enclose them in 
brackets? Is it credible that the words év ’Edéc@ are a spu- 
rious and unauthorized addition to the inspired autograph 
of the Apostle?...We have already, as I think, obtained 
a satisfactory answer to this question. It has been shewn, 
as conclusively as in inquiries of this nature is possible, that 
in respect of the reading of Ephesians i. 1, Codd. B and 
are even most conspicuously at fault. 

IV. But if these two Codices are thus convicted of error 
in respect of the one remaining text which their chief up- 
holders have selected, and to which they still make their 
most confident appeal,—what remains, but to point out that 
it is high time that men should be invited to disabuse their 
minds of the extravagant opinion which they have been so 
industriously taught to entertain of the value of the two 
Codices in question? It has already degenerated into an 
unreasoning prejudice, and threatens at last to add one more 
to the already overgrown catalogue of “ vulgar errors.” 

_Y. I cannot, I suppose, act more fairly by Tischendorf 
than by transcribing in conclusion his remarks on the four 
remaining readings of Codex § to which he triumphantly 
appeals: promising to dismiss them all with a single remark. 
He says, (addressing unlearned readers,) in his “ Introduc- 
tion” to the Tauchnitz (English) New Testament °:— 

“To these examples, others might be added. Thus, Origen 
says on John i. 4, that in some copies it was written, ‘in 
Him is life,’ for ‘in Him was life.’ This is a reading which 


° p, xiv.—See above, pp. 8, 9, note (f). 
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we find in sundry quotations before the time of Origen?; 
but now, among all known Greek MSS. it is only in the 
Sinaitic, and the famous old Codex Bezae, a copy of the 
Gospels at Cambridge; yet it is also found in most of the 
early Latin versions, in the most ancient Syriac, and in 
the oldest Coptic—Again, in Matth. xiii. 35, Jerome ob- 


P One is rather surprised to find the facts of the case so unfairly represented 
in addressing unlearned readers; who are entitled to the largest amount of 
ingenuousness, and to entire sincerity of statement. The facts are these :— 

(1) Valentt. (apud Ireneum), (2) Clemens Alex., and (3) Theodotus (apud 
Clem.) read @o7:: but then (1) Irenzus himself, (2) Clemens Alex., and 
(8) Theodotus (apud Clem.) also read jv. These testimonies, therefore, clearly 
neutralize each other. Cyprian also has both readings.—Hippolytus, on the 
other hand, reads éc71; but Origen, (though he remarks that gor: is “perhaps 
not an improbable reading,”) reads jv ten or eleven times. “Hy is also the read- 
ing of Eusebius, of Chrysostom, of Cyril, of Nonnus, of Theodoret,—of the 
Vulgate, of the Memphitic, of the Peshito, and of the Philoxenian Versions ; 
as well as of B, A, C,—in fact of all the IMSS. in the world, except of S$ and D. 

All that remains to be set on the other side are the Thebaic and Cureton’s 
Syriac, together with most copies of the early Latin. 

And now, with the evidence thus all before us, will any one say that it is 
lawfully a question for discussion which of these two readings must exhibit the 
genuine text of S. John i. 4? (For I treat it asa question of authority, and 
reason from the evidence,—declining to import into the argument what may be 
called logical considerations; though I conceive them to be all on my side.) 
I suspect, in fact, that the inveterate practice of the primitive age of reading 
the place after the following strange fashion,—d yéyovey év aire (wh jv, was 
what led to this depravation of the text. Cyril in his Commentary [heading of 
lib. i, ¢. vi.] so reads S. John i. 3, 4. And to substitute éori (for jv) in such 
a sentence as that, was obvious. . .. Chrysostom’s opinion is well known, “ Let 
us beware of putting the full stop” (he says) “at the words od8 &,—as do the 
heretics.” [He alludes to Valentinus, Heracleon (Orig. Opp. i. 180), and to 
Theodotus (apud Clem. Alex.). But it must be confessed that Irenzus, Hippo- 
lytus (Routh, Opuse. i. 68), Clemens Alex., Origen, Concil. Antioch. (A.D. 269, 
Routh iii. 298), Theophilus Antioch., Athanasius, Cyril of Jer.,—besides of the 
Latins, Tertullian, Lactantius, Victorinus (Routh iii. 459), and Augustine,— 
point the place in the same way. “It is worth our observation,” (says Pear- 
son,) “that Eusebius citing the place of S. John to prove that the Hony Guosr 
was made by the Son, leaves out those words twice together by which the 
Catholics used to refute that heresy of the Arians, viz. 6 yéyovev.”’] 

Chrysostom proceeds,—* In order to make out that THE Sprrrr is a crea- 
ture, they read “O yéyove, év abr Swh tv; by which means, the Evangelist’s 
language is made unintelligible.” (Opp. viii. 40.)—This punctuation is never- 
theless adopted by Tregelles,—but not by Tischendorf. The Peshito, Epipha- 
nius (quoted in Pearson’s note, referred to infra), Cyprian, Jerome and the 
Vulgate divide the sentence as we do.—See by all means on this subject Pear- 
son’s note (z), ART. viii, (ii. p. 262 ed. Burton). Also Routh’s Opuse. i. 88-9. 
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serves that in the third century Porphyry, the antagonist 
of Christianity, had found fault with the Evangelist Matthew 
for having said, ‘which was spoken by the prophet Esaias.’ 
A writing of the second century had already witnessed to 
the same reading; but Jerome adds further that well- 
informed men had long ago removed the name of Esaias. 
Among all our MSS. of a thousand years old and upwards, 
there is not a solitary example containing the name of Esaias in 
the text referred to,—except the Sinaitic, to which a few of 
less than a thousand years old may be added.—Once more, 
Origen quotes John xiii. 10 six times; but only the Sinaitic 
and several ancient Latin MSS. read it the same as Origen : 
‘He that is washed needeth not to wash, but is clean every 
whit.’—In John vi. 51, also, where the reading is very diffi- 
cult to settle, the Sinaitic is alone among all Greek copies in- 
dubitably correct ; and Tertullian, at the end of the second 
century, confirms the Sinaitic reading: ‘If any man eat of 
my bread, he shall live for ever. The bread that I will give 
for the life of the world is my flesh. We omit to indicate 
further illustrations of this kind, although there are many 
others like them 4.” 

Let it be declared without offence, that there appears to 


4 It may not be altogether useless that I should follow this famous Critic 
of the text of the N. T. over the ground which he has himself chosen. He 
challenges attention for the four following readings of the Codex Sinaiticus :— 

(1.) S. Jonny i. 4: ev avtw fwn eorw.—(2.) S. MATTH. xiii. 35: To pydev dia 
noaiov Tov Tpopntov.—(3.) S. JOHN xiii, 10: 0 AcAoupevos ovx ext xpetay vipac- 
6a1.—(4.) S. JoHN vi. 51: ay tis payn ex Tov epou aprov, Sqoe ets Tov atwva'— 
0 aptos ov eyw Swow vmep rns Tov Koonou wns n cap~ mov eotw. (And this, 
Dr. Tischendorf asserts to be “ indubitably correct.”) 

On inspection, these four readings prove to be exactly what might have been 
anticipated from the announcement that they are almost the private property 
of the single Codex ¥. The last three are absolutely worthless. They stand 
self-condemned. To examine is to reject them: the second (of which Jerome 
says something very different from what Tisch. pretends) and fourth being only 
two more of those unskilful attempts at critical emendation of the inspired 
Text, of which this Codex contains so many sorry specimens: the third being 
clearly nothing else but the result of the carelessness of the transcriber. 
Misled by the like ending (duovoréAevrov) he has dropped a line: thus :— 

OYX €XI XPEIAN [€1 
MH TOYC IIOAAC] NI 
WVACOAI AAAA €CTIN 
The first, I have discussed briefly in the foregoing footnote (p) p. 110. 
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exist in the mind of this illustrious Critic a hopeless con- 
fusion between the antiquity of a Codex and the valve of its 
readings. I venture to assert that a reading is valuable or 


' the contrary, exactly in proportion to the probability of its 


being true or false. Interesting it is sure to be, be it what 
it may, if it be found in a very ancient codex,—interesting 
and often instructive: but the editor of Scripture must. 
needs bring every reading, wherever found, to this test at 
last:—Is it to be thought that what I am here presented 


_ with is what the Evangelist or the Apostle actually wrote? 


If an answer in the negative be obtained to this question, 


_ then, the fact that one, or two, or three of the early Fathers 


appear to have so read the place, will not avail to impart to 
the rejected reading one particle of valve. And yet Tischen- 
dorf thinks it enough in ai/ the preceding passages to assure 
his reader that a given reading in Cod. § was recognised by 


- Origen, by Tertullian, by Jerome. To have established this 


one point he evidently thinks sufficient. There is implied in 
all this an utterly false major premiss: viz. That Scriptural 
quotations found in the writings of Origen, of Tertullian, of 
Jerome, must needs be the ipsissima verba of the Spirit. 
Whereas it is notorious ‘that the worst corruptions to which 
the New Testament has ever been subjected originated within 
a hundred years after it was composed: that Irenzeus and 
the whole Western, with a portion of the Syrian Church, 
used far inferior manuscripts to those employed by Stunica, 
or Erasmus, or Stephens, thirteen centuries later, when 
moulding the Textus Receptus’.’ And one is astonished 
that a Critic of so much sagacity, (who of course knows 
better,) should deliberately put forth so gross a fallacy,— 
not only without a word of explanation, a word of caution, 
but in such a manner as inevitably to mislead an unsuspect- 
ing reader. Without offence to Dr. Tischendorf, I must be 
allowed to declare that, in the remarks we have been con- 
sidering, he shews himself far more bent on glorifying the 
“Codex Sinaiticus” than in establishing the Truth of the 
pure Word of Gop. He convinces me that to have found 


* Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 386. The whole Chapter deserves careful study. 
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an early uncial Codex, is every bit as fatal as to have “taken 
a gift.” Verily, “it doth blind the eyes of the wise’.” 

And with this, I shall conclude my remarks on these two 
famous Codices. I humbly record my deliberate conviction 
that when the Science of Textual Criticism, which is at pre- 
sent only in its infancy, comes to be better understood ; (and 
a careful collation of every existing Codex of the New Testa- 
ment is one indispensable preliminary to its being ever 
placed on a trustworthy basis;) a very different estimate 
will be formed of the importance of not a few of those read- 
ings which at present are received with unquestioning sub- 
mission, chiefly on the authority of Codex B and Codex wn. 
On the other hand, it is perfectly certain that no future colla- 
tions, no future discoveries, will ever make it credible that 
the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are a spurious 
supplement to the Evangelical Narrative; or that the , 
words é¢v *E¢éow are an unauthorized interpolation of the ~ 
inspired Text. 

And thus much concerning Codex B and Codex wy. 

I would gladly have proceeded at once to the discussion 
of the “‘ Internal Evidence,” but that the external testimony 
commonly appealed to is not yet fully disposed of, There re- 
main to be considered certain ancient ‘‘Scholia” and ‘“ Notes,” 
and indeed whatever else results from the critical inspection 
of ancient MSS., whether uncial or cursive: and all this 
may reasonably claim one entire Chapter to itself, 


* Deut. xvi. 19. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PURPORT OF ANCIENT SCHOLIA, AND NOTES IN MSS. 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THESE VERSES, SHEWN TO BE 
THE REVERSE OF WHAT IS COMMONLY SUPPOSED. 


Later Editors of the New Testament the victims of their predecessors’ 
inaccuracies. —Birch’s unfortunate mistake (p.117).—Scholz’ seri- 
ous blunders (p.119 and pp. 120-1).—Griesbach’s sweeping mis- 
statement (pp. 121-2).—The grave misapprehension which has re- 
sulted from all this inaccuracy of detail (pp. 122-3). 

Codex L (p.123).—Ammonius not the author of the so-called ‘* Am- 
monian”’ Sections (p. 125).—Epiphanius (p. 182).—‘* Caesarius,”” 
a misnomer.—* The Catenae,” misrepresented (p. 183). 


In the present Chapter, I propose to pass under review 
whatever manuscript testimony still remains unconsidered ; 
our attention having been hitherto exclusively devoted to 
Codices Bandy. True, that the rest of the evidence may 
be disposed of in a single short sentence :—The Twelve Verses 
under discussion are found in every copy of the Gospels in ea- 
istence with the exception of Codices Band. But then, 

I. We are assured,—(by Dr. Tregelles for example,)—that 
“a Note or a Scholion stating the absence of these verses 
from many, from most, or from the most correct copies (often 
from Victor or Severus) is found in twenty-five other cursive 
Codices?.”” Tischendorf has nearly the same words: ‘“Scholia”’ 
(he says) “in very many MSS. state that the Gospel of Mark 
in the most ancient (and most accurate) copies ended at the 
ninth verse.” That distinguished Critic supports his asser- 
tion by appealing to seven MSS. in particular,—and refer- 
ring generally to ‘“‘about twenty-five others.” Dr. Davidson 
adopts every word of this blindfold. 

1. Now of course if all that precedes were true, this de- 
partment of the Evidence would become deserving of serious 


» Printed Text, p. 254. 
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attention. But I simply deny the fact. I entirely deny that 
the “ Note or Scholion” which these learned persons affirm to 
be of such frequent occurrence has any existence whatever, 
—except in their own imaginations. On the other hand, 
I assert that notes or scholia which state the exact reverse, 
(viz. that “in the older” or “the more accurate copies” the 
last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are contained,) recur 
even perpetually. The plain truth is this:—These eminent 
persons have taken their information at second-hand,— 
partly from Griesbach, partly from Scholz,—without sus- 
picion and without inquiry. But then they have slightly 
misrepresented Scholz; and Scholz (1830) slightly misunder- 
stood Griesbach ; and Griesbach (1796) took liberties with 
Wetstein; and Wetstein (1751) made a few serious mis- 


takes. The consequence might have been anticipated. The | 
Truth, once thrust out of sight, certain erroneous statements | 


have usurped its place,—which every succeeding Critic now 
reproduces, evidently to his own entire satisfaction; though 
not, it must be declared, altogether to his own credit. Let 
me be allowed to explain in detail what has occurred. 

2. Griesbach is found to have pursued the truly German 
plan of setting down a// the twenty-five MSS.° and ad the 
five Patristic authorities which up to his time had been 
cited as bearing on the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9—20: 
giving the former in numerical order, and stating generally 
concerning them that in one or other of those authorities 
it would be found recorded “that the verses in question 
were anciently wanting in some, or in most, or in almost 
all the Greek copies, or in the most accurate ones :—or else 
that they were found in a few, or in the more accurate 
copies, or in many, or in most of them, specially in the 
Palestinian Gospel.” The learned writer (who had made 
up his mind long before that the verses in question are to 
be rejected) no doubt ‘perceived that this would be the most 
convenient way of disposing of the evidence for and against: 
put one is at a loss to understand how English scholars can 
have acquiesced in such a slipshod statement for well nigh 


> Viz, Codd. L, 1, 22, 24, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41,—108, 129, 137, 138, 
148, 181, 186, 195, 199, 206, 209, 210, 221, 222. 
12 
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a hundred years. A very little study of the subject would 
have shewn them that Griesbach derived the first eleven of 
his references from Wetstein °, the last fourteen from Birch 4. 
As for Scholz, he unsuspiciously adopted Griesbach’s fatal 
enumeration of Codices; adding five to the number; and 
only interrupting the series here and there, in order to 
insert the quotations which Wetstein had already supplied 
from certain of them.> With Scholz, therefore, rests the 
blame of everything which has been written since 1830 
concerning the MS. evidence for this part of S. Mark’s 
Gospel; subsequent critics having been content to adopt his 
statements without acknowledgment and without examina- 
tion. Unfortunately Scholz did his work (as usual) in such 
a slovenly style, that besides perpetuating old mistakes he 
invented new ones; which, of course, have been reproduced 
by those who have simply translated or transcribed him. 
And now I shall examine his note “ (zs) °”, with which prac- 
tically all that has since been delivered on this subject 
by Tischendorf, ae uy Davidson, and the rest, is iden- 
tical, 

(1.) Scholz feppving Griesbach) first stron that in two 
MSS. in the Vatican Library ‘ the verses in question “a 
marked with an asterisk.” The original author of this 
statement was Birch, who followed it up by explaining the 
fatal signification of this mark®. From that day to this, 
the asterisks in Codd. Vatt. 756 and 757 have been reli- 
giously reproduced by every Critic in turn; and it is uni- 
versally taken for granted that they represent two ancient 


© Wetstein quoted 14 Codices in all: but Griesbach makes no use of his 
reference to Reg. 2868, 1880, and 2282 (leg. 2242 ?) which = Evan. 15, 19, 
299 (?) respectively. - 

4 Variae Lectiones, &c. (1801, p. 225-6.)—He cites Codd. Vatt. 358, 756, 
757, 1229 (=our 129, 137, 188, 143): Cod. Zelada (= 181): Laur. vi. 18, 34 
(= 186, 195): Ven. 27 (= 210): Vind. Lamb. 38, 39, Kol. 4 (= 221, 222, 
108): Cod. iv. (leg. 5?) S. Marie Bened. Flor. (199): Codd. Ven. 6, 10 
(= 206, 209.) 

© Nov. Test. vol.i. p. 199. 

f Vat. 756, 757 = our Evan. 137, 138. 

® Quo signo tamquam censoria virgula usi sunt librarii, qua Evangelistarum 
narrationes, in omnibus Codicibus non obvias, tamquam dubias notarent.— 
Variae Lectiones, &c. p. 225. 
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witnesses against the genuineness of the last twelve verses of 
the Gospel according to S. Mark. 

And yet, (let me say it without offence,) a very little 
attention ought to be enough to convince any one familiar 
with this subject that the proposed inference is absolutely 
inadmissible. For, in the first place, a solitary asterisk (not 
at all a rare phenomenon in ancient MSS.) has of necessity 
no such signification. And even if it does sometimes in- 
dicate that all the verses which follow are suspicious, (of 
which, however, I have never seen an example,) it clearly 
could not have that signification here,—for a reason which 
I should have thought an intelligent boy might discover. 

Well aware, however, that I should never be listened to, 
with Birch and Griesbach, Scholz and Tischendorf, and in- 
deed every one else against me,—I got a learned friend at 
Rome to visit the Vatican Library for me, and inspect the 
two Codices in question*. That he would find Birch right 
in his facts, I had no reason to doubt; but I much more 
than doubted the correctness of his proposed inference from 
them. I even felt convinced that the meaning and purpose 
of the asterisks in question would be demonstrably different 
from what Birch had imagined. : 

Altogether unprepared was I for the result. It is found 
_ that the learned Dane has here made one of those (venial, 
but) unfortunate blunders to which every one is liable who 
registers phenomena of this class in haste, and does not 
methodize his memoranda until he gets home. To be brief, 
—there proves to be no asterisk at all,—either in Cod. 756, 
or in Cod. 757. 

On the contrary. After épopodvro rap, the former Codex 
has, in the text of S. Mark xvi. 9 ( fol. 150 4), a plain cross, 
—(not an asterisk, thus + or % or >< or %, but a cross, 
thus +),—the intention of which is to refer the reader to 
an annotation on fol. 151 b, (marked, of course, with a cross 
also,) to the effect that S. Mark xvi. 9—20 ts undoubtedly 


h In Cod. 264 (= Paris 65) for instance, besides at S. Mk. xvi. 9, 3% occurs 


at xi. 12, xii. 38, and xiv. 12. On the other hand, no such sign occurs.at the 


pericope de adulterd. * Further obligations to the same 


friend are acknowledged in the Appendix (D). 
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genuine’, The evidence, therefore, not only breaks hope-— 
lessly down; but it is discovered that this -witness has been 
by accident put into the wrong box. This is, in fact, a witness 
not for the plaintiff, but for the defendant /—As for the other 
Codex, it exhibits neither asterisk nor cross; but contains 
the same note or scholion attesting the genuineness of the 
last twelve verses of S. Mark. 

I suppose I may now pass on: but I venture to point 
out that unless the Witnesses which remain to be examined 
are able to produce very different testimony from that borne 
by the last two, the present inquiry cannot be brought to 
a close too soon. (‘I took thee to curse mine enemies, and, 
behold, thou hast blessed them altogether.”) 

(2.) In Codd. 20 and 800 (Scholz proceeds) we read as 
follows :—“ From here to the end forms no part of the text 
in some of the copies. In the ancient copies, however, it all 
JSorms part of the tet *.” Scholz (who was the first to adduce 
this important testimony to the genuineness of the verses 
now under consideration) takes no notice of the singular cir- 
cumstance that the two MSS. he mentions have been exactly 
assimilated in ancient times to a common model; and that 
they correspond one with the other so entirely! that the 
foregoing rubrical annotation appears in the wrong place in 
both of them, viz. at the close of ver. 15, where it interrupts 
the text. This was, therefore, once a scholion written in 
the margin of some very ancient Codex, which has lost its 
way in the process of transcription ; (for there can be no 
doubt that it was originally written against ver. 8.) And 
let it be noted that its testimony is express; and that it 
avouches for the fact that “im the ancient copies,’ S. Mark 
xvi. 9—20 “ formed part of the text.” 


* Similarly, in Cod. Coisl. 20, in the Paris Library, (which = our 36,) 
against S. Mark xvi. 9, is this sign }¢. It is intended (like an asterisk in a 
modern book) to refer the reader to the self-same annotation which is spoken 
of in the text as occurring in Cod. Vat. 756, and which is observed to occur 
in the margin of the Paris MS. also. 

“ evtedbev fc Toc TéAouc év Tiot Tay GvTirpa@wy ov 


Kelrat’ év de Tolc dpyaiotc, mdvta dmapdAeimta KeiTat, 
—(Codd. 20 and 300 = Paris 188, 186.) 
' See more concerning this matter in the Appendix (D), ad fin. 
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(3.) Yet more important is the record contained in the 
same two MSS., (of which also Scholz says nothing,) viz. 
that they exhibit a text which had been “collated with the 
ancient and approved copies at Jerusalem™.” What need to 
point out that so remarkable a statement, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the express voucher that “although some copies of 
the Gospels are without the verses under discussion, yet that 
in the ancient copies all the verses are found,” is a critical 
attestation to the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9 to 20, far out- 
weighing the bare statement (next to be noticed) of the un- 
deniable historical fact that, “in some copies,” S. Mark ends 
at ver. 8,—but “in many does not” ? 

(4.) Scholz proceeds :—‘“ In Cod. 22, after epoBodvto rap 
+téAoc is read the following rubric :’— 


év Tict T@V AVTiTpapav Ewe Mode TAHPOUT Ot 6 evarreAtc- 
THe’ €v TOAAOIC dé Kai TadTa peperat® = 


And the whole of this statement is eermenly popied by 
all subsequent Critics and Editors,—cross, and “‘téAoc,” and 


all,—as an additional ancient attestation to the fact that 
“ The End” (réd0c) of S. Mark’s Gospel is indeed at ch. xvi. 8 


Strange,—incredible rather,—that among so many learned 
persons, not one should have perceived that “té\oc”’ in this 


place merely denotes that here a well-known Ecclesiastical sec- 
tion comes toan end!... As far, therefore, as the present dis- 
cussion is concerned, the circumstance is purely irrelevant ° ; 


m At the end of S. Matthew’s Gospel in Cod. 300 (at fol. 89) is found,— 
-evarreAtov Kat& Matéaiov érpdpH kai dvteBAHOH ek 
Tv ‘lepocoAbmotc TAAGL@V avTITPaPav, Ev sTIXoLC Bid 
and at the end of S. Mark’s, (at fol. 147 6)— 
etarréAtov Kata Mdpkov érpdgy kal GVTEBAHOH Opolwc 


&k Tov EotrovdacuEeveav GoTiyoic apg Kepadatotc CAE 

This second colophon (though not the first) is found in Cod. 20. Both reap- 
pear in Cod. 262 (= Paris 53), and (with an interesting variety in the former 
of the two) in [what I suppose is the first half of] the uncial Codex A. See 
Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 125. 

n = Paris 72, fol. 107 6. He might have added, (for Wetstein had pointed 
it out 79 years before,) that the swme note precisely is found between verses 8 
and 9 in Cod. 15. ( = Paris 64,) fol. 98 5. 

© See more at the very end of Chap. XI. 
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and, (as I propose to shew in Chapter XJ,) the less said 
about it by the opposite party, the better. 

(5.) Scholz further states that in four, (he means three,) 
other Codices very nearly the same colophon as the preced- 
ing recurs, with an important additional clause. In Codd. 1, 
199, 206, 209, (he says) is read,— 

“In certain of the copies, the Evangelist Bnidhas here ; 
up to which place Eusebius the friend of Pamphilus canonized. 
In other copies, however, is found as follows’.” And then 
comes the rest of 8. Mark’s Gospel. 

I shall have more to say about this reference to Eusebius, 
and what he “canonized,” by-and-by. But what is there in 
all this, (let me in the meantime ask), to recommend the 
opinion that the Gospel of S. Mark was published by its 
Author in an incomplete state; or that the last twelve 
verses of it are of spurious origin % 4 

(6.) The reader’s attention is specially invited to the im- 
posing statement which follows. Codd. 28, 34, 39, 41, (says 
Scholz,) “contain these words of Severus of Antioch :— 

“In the more accurate copies, the Gospel according to 
Mark has its end at ‘for they were afraid.” In some cope 
however, this also is added,—‘ Now when He was risen,’ 
&c. This, however, seems to contradict to some extent 
what was before delivered,” &c. 

It may sound fabulous, but it is strictly true, that every 
word of this, (unsuspiciously adopted as it has been by every 
Critic who has since gone over the same ground,) is a mere 
tissue of mistakes. For first, — Cod: 23 contains nothing 
whatever pertinent to the present inquiry. (Scholz, evidently 
through haste and inadvertence, has confounded fis own 


P Cod. 1. (at Basle), and Codd. 206, 209 (nich = = Venet. 6 and i contain 
as follows :—. 


iW Tit wev TOV dvrurpd@ave toc abe T\ApeOnae 6 aye 
reMotHc, oc ov Kai’ Evoépioc 6 TMaupidou éxavévicev: ev 
GAdotc 88 Tabta pépera dvactdc, K.T.A. 
But Cod. 199 (which = 8. Mariae Benedict. Flor. Cod. IV. [lege 5], accord- 
ing to Birch (p. 226) who supplies the quotation, has only this :— 


év Tot TOV dvtirpdpov ov Keivrat [P| tadTa. 
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“23” with “ Cois/. 23,” but “Coisl. 23” is his “39,”—of 
which by-and-by. This reference therefore has to be can- 
celled.) —Cod. 41 contains a scholion of precisely the opposite 
tendency : I mean, a scholion which avers that the accurate 
copies of S. Mark’s Gospel contain these last twelve verses. 
(Scholz borrowed this wrong reference from Wetstein,—who, 
by an oversight, quotes Cod. 41 three times instead of twice.) 
—There remain but Codd. 34 and 89; and in neither of 

those two manuscripts, from the first page of S. Mark’s Gos- - 
pel to the last, does there exist any “scholion of Severus 
of Antioch” whatever. Scholz, in a word, has inadvertently 
made a gross misstatement*; and every Critic who has since 
written on this subject has adopted his words,—without 
acknowledgment and without examination. .... Such is the 


evidence on which it is proposed to prove that S. Mark did 


not write the last twelve verses of his Gospel! 
_ (7.) Scholz proceeds to enumerate the following twenty- 


‘two Codices :—24, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 108, 129, 137, 


138, 148, 181, 186, 195, 199, 206, 209; 210, 221, 222. And 
this imposing catalogue is what has misled Tischendorf, 
Tregelles and the rest. They have not perceived that it is 
a mere transcript of Griesbach’s list ; which Scholz interrupts 
only to give from Cod. 24, (imperfectly and at second-hand,) 
the weighty scholion, (Wetstein had given it from Cod. 41,) 
which relates, on the authority of an eye-witness, that 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20 existed in the ancient Palestinian Copy. 
(About that Scholion enough has been offered already*.) 
Scholz adds that very nearly the same words are found in 
374.—What he says concerning 206 and 209 (and he might 
have added 199,) has been explained above. 

But when the twenty MSS. which remain * undisposed of 
have been scrutinized, their testimony is found to be quite 


4 It originated in this way. At the end of S. Matthew’s Gospel, in both 
Codices, are found those large extracts from the “2nd Hom. on the Resurree- 
tion” which Montfaucon published in the Bibl. Coist. (pp. 68—75), and which 
Cramer has since reprinted at the end of his Catena in S. Matth, (i. 243— 
251.) In Codd. 34 and 39 they are ascribed to ‘ Severus of Antioch.” See 


above (p. 40.) See also pp. 39 and 57. 
® See above, pp. 64, 65. s 223 (199, 206, 209) = 19 + 1 (374) = 20. 
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different from what is commonly supposed. One of them 
(N°. 38) has been cited in error: while the remaining nine- 
teen are nothing else but,copies of Victor of Antioch’s com- 
mentary on S. Mark,—no less than sixteen of which contain 
the famous attestation that in most of the accurate copies, and 
in particular the authentic Palestinian Codex, the last twelve 
verses of S. Mark’s Gospel were FouND. (See above, pp. 64 
and 65.)...°. And this exhausts the evidence. 

(8.) So far, therefore, as ‘ Notes” and “Scholia” in MSS. 
are concerned, the sum of the matter proves to be simply 
this :—(a) Nine Codices* are observed to contain a note to 
the effect that the end of S. Mark’s Gospel, though want- 
ing “in some,” was yet found “in others,’—“in many,” 
—‘‘in the ancient copies.” 

(b) Next, four Codices* contain subscriptions vouching 
for the genuineness of this portion of the Gospel by de- 
claring that those four Codices had been collated with ap- 
proved copies preserved at Jerusalem. 

(c) Lastly, sixteen Codices, — (to which, besides that 
already mentioned by Scholz", I am able to add at least 
five others, making twenty-two in all *,)—contain a weighty 
critical scholion asserting categorically that in “very many” 
and “accurate copies,” specially in the “true Palestinian 
exemplar,” these verses had been found by one who seems to 
have verified the fact of their existence there for himself. 

(9.) And now, shall I be thought unfair if, on a review 
of the premisses, I assert that I do not see a shadow of 
reason for the imposing statement which has been adopted 
by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and the rest, that “there exist 
about thirty Codices which state that from the more ancient 
and more accurate copies of the Gospel, the last twelve 
verses of S. Mark were ‘absent?’ I repeat, there is not so 


*» much as one single Codex which contains such a scholion; 


t viz. Codd. L, 1, 199, 206, 209 :—20, 300 :—15, 22. 

* Cod. A, 20, 262, 300. 

u HKvan. 374. 

* viz. Evan, 24, 36, 37, 40, 41 (Wetstein.) Add Evan. 108, 129, 137, 138, 
148, 181, 186, 195, 210, 221, 222. (Birch Varr. Lectt. p. 225.) Add Evan. 
374 (Scholz.) Add Evan. 12, 129, 299, 329, and the Moscow Codex (qu. Evan. 
253 ?) employed by Matthaei. 
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while twenty-four® of those commonly enumerated state 
the exact reverse.—We may now advance a step: but the 
candid reader is invited to admit that hitherto the sup- 
posed hostileevidence is on the contrary entirely in favour 
of the verses under discussion. (“I called thee to curse 
mine enemies, and, behold, thou hast altogether blessed them 
these three times.”’) 

II. Nothing has been hitherto said about Cod. L.* This 
is the designation of an uncial MS. of the viiit® or ixth 
century, in the Library at Paris, chiefly remarkable for the 
correspondence of its readings with those of Cod. B and 
with certain of the citations in Origen; a peculiarity which 
recommends Cod. L, (as it recommends three cursive Codices 
of the Gospels, 1, 33, 69,) to the especial favour of a school 
with which whatever is found in Cod. B is necessarily 
right. It is described as the work of an ignorant foreign 
copyist, who probably wrote with several MSS. before him; 
but who is found to have been wholly incompetent to deter- 
mine which reading to adopt and which to reject. Certain 
it is that he interrupts himself, at the end of ver. 8, to 
write as follows :— 

“* SoMETHING TO THIS EFFECT 
IS ALSO MET WITH: 


« All that was commanded them they immediately rehearsed 
unto Peter and the rest. And after these things, from East 
even unto West, did Jesus Himself send forth by their means 
the holy and incorruptible message of eternal Salvation. 


‘‘ Bur THIS ALSO IS MET WITH AFTER 
THE WORDS, ‘ FOR THEY WERE AFRAID :” 


“Now, when He was risen early, the first day of the 
week ”,” &c. 


y 2 (viz. Evan. 20, 200) + 16 + 1 + 5 (enumerated in the preceding note) 
= 24, . * Paris 62, olim, 2861 and 1558. 
2 See the facsimile.—The original, (which knows nothing of Tischendorf’s 


crosses,) reads as follows :— 


| bEPETE mor 
| KAI TATTA - 


rasta A€ TA TIAPH 


ITEAMENA TOIC 
M€PI TON METPON 
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It cannot be needful that I should delay the reader with 
any remarks on such a termination of the Gospel as the 
foregoing. It was evidently the production of some one 
who desired to remedy the conspicuous incompleteness of 
his own copy of 8. Mark’s Gospel, but who had imbibed so 
little of the spirit of the Evangelical narrative that he could 
not in the least imitate the Evangelist’s manner. As for the 
scribe who executed Codex L, he was evidently incapable 
of distinguishing the grossest fabrication from the genuine 
text. The same worthless supplement is found in the margin 
of the Hharklensian Syriac (a.p. 616), and in a few other 
quarters of less importance ?.—I pass on, with the single 
remark that I am utterly at a loss to understand on 
what principle Cod. L,—a solitary MS. of the viii or ix 
century which exhibits an exceedingly vicious text,—is to 


CYNTOM@C €ZH 
TTIAAN - META 

A€ TATTA KAI ATTOC 
6 IC, AMO ANATOAHC 
KAI AXPI ATCEWC 
€ZATIECTIAEN AI 
ATT@N TO i€PON 
KAi ‘A®@APTON KH 
PYrMA - THC AI® . 
NIOY C@WTHPIAC - 


€CTHN A€ KAI 
| TATTA S€PO 
: MENA META TO 
| ESOBOYNTO 


ANactac A€ IPI 
' TIP®TH CABBATS - 


1.€ :—épetal mov kat Tatra. 

Tdvra dé ra mapnyyeApéva ois wep) Tov Térpov cuvtduws ekiryyerday werd dt 
Taira kal abros 6 Ingots amd dvaToAjs Kat &xpt dicews ékamrécreirey O¢ adtay Td 
icpdoy kal UpOaprov khpvypya THs aiwvlov cwrnplas. 

“Eotw 5 kal raidra pepdueva peta Td epoBobvro ydp. 

*Avactas dt mpwl mpdtn caBBdrov. 

* As, the Codex Bobbiensis (k) of the old Latin, and the margin of two 
‘Ethiopic MSS.—I am unable to understand what Scholz and his copyists have 
said concerning Cod. 274. I was assured again and again at Paris that they 
knew of no such codex as “ Reg, 79%,” which is Scholz? designation (Prolegg. 
p- xxx.) of the Cod. Evan. which, after him, we number “ 274.” 


ng * 


a 


—— + sey 
i ee ee | 


i A H : ect B febabeai ree 
: | # earriay Ye, So 
pone, ey Mw TT Bas, 
| cee cae HH 
BLTER TE TEEN TCEtTEL, PLeARAENATONE — 
WA, E> 1A, FO Orr oE IT ETO NTL E TIS On 
OMTOYE rh HICANAN ¢ NTORAWCE SH 
TON AAAA Art PriAan~ LAEIVA 
TT € CITLAT"é O1CKAA AETAN Ta carayT ee 


rh He Aitaivar oy scat O1f) ATICANATOAHE 


TWiT PW OTT ICALAX ANCEWE 
Mpoarel fRAAL ERE PZ ATIECT AEN AY 
HN IAAJAALAN: Ay rw wrote (Nn 

Frc EAAYTIFO NS ONY i ICALAG) OKA YONICH 

rhre* carte we eine pyr naan’ HE ARW 
nize 7 | NOY CWI Ate 
LEZ EArt oyCalE each. se Ne 


AA 
VI ONanoT oy 2 GET tehsk € 2 AS Ae 
Bast ~ eh sway rat (he Po 2 


STATO > 


seen ala See 02 NALS 
Raia icaist treat Fite OBOVN'T oO * 
seATOY Ay ae A, FH or PAF? ie ames 
ELIT OR MiB ON 6 


RERC HACC ETP WE 


TOAD we 
4 ai 


33 2FIFB DH RA4 AIA? 
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THE opposite page exhibits an exact Fac-simile, obtained by 
Photography, of fol. 113 of Evan. Cop. L, (‘‘ Codex Regius,” 
No. 62,) at Paris; containing S. Mark xvi. 6 to 9 ;—as ex- 
plained at pp. 123-4. The Text of that MS. has been pub- 
; lished by Dr. Tischendorf in his “ Monumenta Sacra Inedita,’’ 
(1846, pp. 57—399.) See p. 206. : 

The original Photograph was executed (Oct. 1869) by the 
obliging permission of M. de Wailly, who presides over the 
Manuscript Department of the “ Bibliothéque.” He has my 
best thanks for the kindness with which he promoted my 
wishes and facilitated my researches. 

It should perhaps be stated that the margin of “Codex L” 
is somewhat ampler than can be represented in an octavo 
volume; each folio measuring very nearly nine inches, by 
very nearly six inches and a half. 
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be thought entitled to so much respectful attention on the 
present occasion, rebuked as it is for the fallacious evidence 
it bears concerning the last twelve verses of the second Gos- 
pel by all the seventeen remaining Uncials, (three of which 
are from 300 to 400 years more ancient than itself;) and by 
every cursive copy of the Gospels in existence. Quite certain 
at least is it that not the faintest additional probability is 
established by Cod. L that S. Mark’s Gospel when it left 
the hands of its inspired Author was in a mutilated con- 
dition. The copyist shews that he was as well acquainted 
as his neighbours with our actual concluding Verses: while 
he betrays his own incapacity, by seeming to view with 
equal favour the worthless alternative which he deliberately 
transcribes as well, and to which he gives the foremost 
place. Not S.Mark’s Gospel, but Codew L is the sufferer 
by this appeal. 

III. I go back now to the statements found in certain 
Codices of the x™ century, (derived probably from one of 
older date,) to the effect that “the marginal references 
to the Eusebian Canons extend no further than ver. 8 :””—for 
so, I presume, may be paraphrased the words, (see p. 120,) 
we ov Evcépioc 6 Mau@idouv txavévicev, which are found 
at the end of ver. 8 in Codd. 1, 206, 209. 

(1.) Now this statement need not have delayed us for 
many minutes. But then, therewith, recent Critics have 
seen fit to connect another and an entirely distinct pro- 


position: viz. that 
AMMONIUS 


also, a contemporary of Origen, conspires with Eusebius in 
disallowing the genuineness of the conclusion of 8. Mark’s 
Gospel. This is in fact a piece of evidence to which recently 
special prominence has been given: every Editor of the 
Gospels in turn, since Wetstein, having reproduced it; but 
no one more emphatically than Tischendorf. “ Neither by 
the sections of Ammonius nor yet by the canons of Huse- 
bius are these last verses recognised’.” ‘Thus it is seen,” 


b Nec Ammontt Sectionibus, nec Eusrpit Canonibus, agnoscuntur ultimi 
versus.—Tisch. Nov. Test. (ed. 8va), p. 406. 
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proceeds Dr. Tregelles, “that just as Eusebius found these 
verses absent in his day from the best and most nume- 
rous copies (sic), so was also the case with Ammonius when 
he formed his Harmony in the preceding century °.” 

A new and independent authority therefore is appealed 
to,—one of high antiquity and evidently very great im- 
portance,—Ammonius of Alexandria, a.p. 220. But Ammo- 
nius has left behind him no known writings whatsoever. What 
then do these men mean when they appeal in this confident 
way to the testimony of “ Ammonius ?” 

To make this matter intelligible to the ordinary English 
reader, I must needs introduce in this place some account 
of what are popularly called the “ Ammonian Sections” and 
the “ Husebian Canons:” concerning both of which, how- 
ever, it cannot be too plainly laid down that nothing what- 
ever is known beyond what is discoverable from a careful 
study of the “Sections” and “Canons” themselves; added 
to what Eusebius has told us in that short Epistle of his 
“to Carpianus,’—which I suppose has been transcribed 
and reprinted more often than any other uninspired Epistle 
in the world. 

Eusebius there explains that Ammonius of Alexandria 
constructed with great industry and labour a kind of Evan- 
gelical Harmony; the. peculiarity of which was, that, re- 
taining S. Matthew’s Gospel in its integrity, it exhibited 
the corresponding sections of the other three Evangelists 
by the side of S. Matthew’s text. There resulted this in- 
evitable inconvenience; that the sequence of the narrative, 
in the case of the three last Gospels, was interrupted 
throughout; and their context hopelessly destroyed 4. 

The “ Diatessaron” of Ammonius, (so Eusebius styles it), 
has long since disappeared; but it is plain from the fore- 
going account of it by a competent witness that it must 


© Printed Text, p. 248. 

4 The reader is invited to test the accuracy of what precedes for himself :— 
*Apudvios wey 6 Arctaydpeds, ToAAHY, ws €ikds, iAoToviay Kal omovdhv cioayno- 
Xos, Td Fit Tecodpwy july KaTaréAomev cdayyéAioy, Te Kata MarOatov ras 
dpuopdvous T&y AoimaY cbayyeALoTGY TepiKoTas Tapabels, ws ek aveyKNS TUMBHVaL 
Tov Tijs dxoAovblas elpudy TaY TpL@v dtapOaphvat, Soov éml TO BhE THs ava- 
ydoews. 
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have been a most unsatisfactory performance. It is not 
easy to see how room can have been found in such a scheme 
for entire chapters of S. Luke’s Gospel; as well as for the 
larger part of the Gospel according to S. John: in short, for 
anything which was not capable of being brought into some 
kind of agreement, harmony, or correspondence with some- 
thing in S. Matthew’s Gospel. 

How it may have fared with the other Gospels in the 
work of Ammonius is not in fact known, and it is profitless 
to conjecture. What we know for certain is that Eusebius, 
availing himself of the hint supplied by the very imperfect 
labours of his predecessor, devised an entirely different ex- 
pedient, whereby he extended to the Gospels of S. Mark, 
S. Luke and S. John all the advantages, (and more than all,) 
which Ammonius had made the distinctive property of the 
first Gospel®. His plan was to retain the Four Gospels in 
their integrity ; and, besides enabling a reader to ascertain 
at a glance the places which S. Matthew has in common 
with the other three Evangelists, or with any two, or with 
any one of them, (which, I suppose, was the sum of what 
had been exhibited by the work of Ammonius,)—to shew 
which places S. Luke has in common with 8. Mark,—which 
with S. John only; as well as which places are peculiar to 
each of the four Evangelists in turn. It is abundantly clear 
therefore what Eusebius means by saying that the la- 
bours of Ammonius had “ suggested to him” his own*. The 
sight of that Harmony of the other three Evangelists with 
S. Matthew’s Gospel had suggested to him the advantage 
of establishing a series of parallels throughout ad/ the Four 
Gospels. But then, whereas Ammonius had placed along- 
side of S. Matthew the dislocated sections themselves of the 


© “Iya 88 cwfouévou Kal Tod Tav Aoimav 50 bAov céuards Te Kal elpuai, Te 
Zxois Tovs oixelous Exdorov edaryyeAtoToU 76 mous, év ols KaTa Tay cane ae 
Onoay piAaAndas cimeiv, ee TOD movhuaros TOU mpoeipnuevov avdpos SANG OS Nees 
pas, Kab? érépay wébodov xavdvas dna Toy apiOmoy diexdpatd cot Tovs wrore- 
THY LEVvOUS. 

* This seems to represent exactly what Eusebius means in this place. The 
nearest English equivalent to apopuh is “a hint.” Consider Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
y. 27. Also the following :—moaads AaBdyres dpopuds. (Andreas, Proleg. im 
Apocalyps.).—aBdvres Tas &poppds. (Anastasius Sin,, Routh’s Rell, i. 15.) 
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other three Evangelists which are of corresponding purport, 
Eusebius conceived the idea of accomplishing the same 
object by means of a system of double numerical references. 
He invented X Canons, or Tables: he subdivided each of the 
Four Gospels into a multitude of short Sections. These he 
numbered ; (afresh series of numbers appearing in each 
Gospel, and extending from the beginning right on to the 
end;) and immediately under every number, he inserted, 
in vermillion, another numeral (I to X); whose office it was 
to indicate in which of his X Canons, or Tables, the reader 
would find the corresponding places in any of the other 
Gospels‘.. (If the section was unique, it belonged to his last 


or X* Canon.) Thus, against S. Matthew’s account of the 


Title on the Cross, is written *: but in the I Canon 


(which contains the places common to all four Evangelists) 
parallel with 335, is found,—214, 324, 199: and the Sec- 
tions of S. Mark, S. Luke, and S. John thereby designated, 
(which are discoverable by merely casting one’s eye down 
the margin of each of those several Gospels in turn, until 
the required number has been reached,) will be found to 
contain the parallel record in the other three Gospels. 

All this is so purely elementary, that its very introduc- 
tion in this place calls for apology. The extraordinary 
method of the opposite party constrains me however to 
establish thus clearly the true relation in which the fami- 
liar labours of Eusebius stand to the unknown work of 
Ammonius. 


f navdvas.... dtexdpatd cor tos bmoretayyévous. This at least is decisive 
as to the authorship of the Canons. When therefore Jerome says of Ammo- 
nius,—“ Hvangelicos canones excogitavit quos postea secutus est Eusebius 
Ceesariensis,” (De Viris Illust. c. lv. vol. ii. p. 881,) we learn the amount of 
attention to which such off-hand gain statements of this Father are entitled. 

What else can be inferred from the account which Eusebius gives of the 
present sectional division of the Gospels but that it was also his own P—Afry 
mey oby H Tov bmoTeTaymevov kavdvev imd0ecis* H dt capys aitay sihynots, 
Zorw de. Ed’ éxdorp Trav Tecodpwv edayyerlwy &pibuds Tis TpOKELTOL KATO 
bépos, &pxduevos ard rod mpdrov, cita devrépov, kad tplrov, kal KadekHs mpoidy 
5dr 8Aov méxpt TOU TéAoUs TOU BiBAlov. He proceeds to explain how the sections 
thus numbered are to be referred to his X Canons :—xaé éxacroy 5& apiOudy 
Sroonuelwors dia KivvaBdpews mpdKertat, Snrodoa ev molw trav déka xavdvwv Kel- 
Mevos 6 apiOuds Tuyx aver 
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For if that earlier production be lost indeed *,—if its pre- 
cise contents, if the very details of its construction, can at 
this distance of time be only conjecturally ascertained,— 
what right has any one to appeal to “the Sections of Am- 
monius,’ as to a known document? Why above all do 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and the rest deliberately claim “ Am- 
monius” for their ally on an occasion like the present; 
seeing that they must needs be perfectly well aware that 
they have no means whatever of knowing (except from the 
precarious evidence of Catene) what Ammonius thought 
about any single verse in any of the four Gospels? At every 
stage of this discussion, I am constrained to ask myself,— 
Do then the recent Editors of the Text of the New Testa- 
ment really suppose that their statements will never be ex- 
amined? their references never verified? or is it thought 
that they enjoy a monopoly of the learning (such as it is) 
which enables a man to form an opinion in this department 
of sacred Science? For, 

(1st.) Where then and what are those “Sections of Am- 
monius” to which Tischendorf and Tregelles so confidently 
appeal? It is even notorious that when they say the “ Sec- 
tions of Ammonius,” what they mean are the “Sections of 
Eusebius.’ —But, (2dly.) Where is the proof,—where is even 
the probability,—that these two are identical? The Critics 
cannot require to be reminded by me that we are absolutely 


& “Frustra ad Ammonium aut Tatianum in Harmoniis provocant. Que 
supersunt vix quicquam cum Ammonio aut Tatiano commune habent.” (Tis- 
chendorf on S, Mark xvi. 8).—Dr. Mill (1707),—because he assumed that the 
anonymous work which Victor of Capua brought to light in the vi century, 
and conjecturally assigned to Tatian, was the lost work of Ammonius, (Proleg. 
p- 68, § 660,)—was of course warranted in appealing to the authority of Am- 
monius in support of the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel. But in truth 
Mill’s assumption cannot be maintained for a moment, as Wetstein has con- 
vincingly shewn. (Proleg. p.68.) Any one may easily satisfy himself of the 
fact who will be at the pains to examine a few of the chapters with attention, 
bearing in mind what Eusebius has said concerning the work of Ammonius. 
Cap. lxxiv, for instance, contains as follows :—Mtt. xiii, 33, 34. Mk. iv. 33. 
Mtt. xiii. 34, 35: 10,11. Mk. iv. 34. Mtt. xiii. 18 to 17. But here it is 
S. Matthew’s Gospel which is dislocated,—for verses 10, 11, and 13 to 17 of 
ch, xiii. come after verses 33—35 ; while ver. 12 has altogether disappeared. 

The most convénient edition for reference is Schmeller’s,—Ammonii Alew- 
andrini que et Tatiani dicitur Harmonia Evangeliorum, (Vienna, 1841.) 

K 
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without proof that so much as one of the Sections of Am- 
monius corresponded with one of those of Eusebius; and yet, 
(3dly.) Who sees not that unless the Sections of Ammonius. 
and: those of Eusebius can be proved to have corresponded 
throughout, the name of Ammonius has no business what- 
ever to be introduced into such a discussion as the present ? 
They must at least be told that in the entire absence of 
proof of any kind,—(and certainly nothing that Eusebius 
says warrants any such inference*,)—to reason from the 
one to the other as if they were identical, is what no sincere 
inquirer after Truth is permitted to do. 

It is time, however, that I should plainly declare that it 
happens to be no matter of opinion at all whether the lost 
Sections of Ammonius were identical with those of Husebius 
or not. It is demonstrable that they cannot have been so ; 
and the proof is supplied by the Sections themselves. It is 
discovered, by a careful inspection of them, that they imply 
and presuppose the Ten Canons; being in many places even 
meaningless,—nugatory, in fact, (I do not of course say 
that they are practically without use,)—except on the theory 
that those Canons were already in existence’, Now the 
Canons are confessedly the invention of Eusebius. He dis- 
tinctly claims them). Thus much then concerning the sup- 
posed testimony of Ammonius. It is ni/—And now for 
what is alleged concerning the evidence of Eusebius. 

The starting-point of this discussion, (as I began by re- 
marking), is the following memorandum found in certain 
ancient MSS.:—“ Thus far did Eusebius canonize*;” which 


» Only by the merest license of interpretation can ciAngds adopuds be 
assumed to mean that Eusebius had found the four Gospels ready divided to 
his hand by Ammonius into exactly 1165 sections,—every one of which he had 
simply adopted for his own. Mill, (who nevertheless held this strange opinion,) 
was obliged to invent the wild hypothesis that Eusebius, besides the work of 
Ammonius which he describes, must have found in the library at Ceesarea the 
private copy of the Gospels which belonged to Ammonius,—an unique volume, 
in which the last-named Father (as he assumes) will have numbered the Sections 
and made them exactly 1165. It is not necessary to discuss such a notion. 
We are dealing with facts,—not with fictions. 

i For proofs of what is stated above, as well as for several remarks on the 
(so-called) “ Ammonian” Sections, the reader is referred to the Appendix (G@). 

3 See above, p. 128, note (f). k See above, p. 125. 
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means either: (1) That his Canons recognise no section of 
S. Mark’s Gospel subsequent to § 233, (which number is 
commonly set over against ver. 8:) or else, (which comes to 
the same thing,)—(2) That no sections of the same Gospel, 
after § 233, are referred to any of his X Canons. 

On this slender foundation has been raised the following 
precarious superstructure. It is assumed, 

(Ist.) That the Section of S. Mark’s Gospel which Eusebius 
numbers “ 233,” and which begins at our ver. 8, cannot have 
extended beyond ver. 8 ;—whereas it may have extended, and 
probably did extend, down to the end of ver. 11. 

(2dly.) That because no notice is taken in the Eusebian 
Canons of any sectional nwmber in S. Mark’s Gospel sub- 
sequent to § 233, no Section (with, or without, such a sub- 
sequent number) can have existed :—whereas there may 
have existed one or more subsequent Sections all duly num- 
bered’, This notwithstanding, Eusebius, (according to the 
memorandum found in certain ancient MSS.), may have 
canonized no further than § 233. 

I am not disposed, however, to contest the point as far as 
Eusebius is concerned. I have only said so much in order 
to shew how unsatisfactory is the argumentation on the 
other side. Let it be assumed, for argument sake, that the 
statement “Eusebius canonized no farther than ver. 8” is 
equivalent to this,—‘‘ Eusebius numbered no Sections after 
ver. 8:” (and more it cannot mean :)—What then? I am at 
a loss to see what it is that the Critics propose to themselves 
by insisting on the circumstance. For we knew before,— 
it was in fact Eusebius himself who told us,—that Copies 
of the Gospel ending abruptly at ver. 8, were anciently of 
frequent occurrence. Nay, we heard the same Eusebius re- 
mark that one way of shelving a certain awkward pro- 
blem would be, to plead that the subsequent portion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel is frequently wanting. What more have we 
learned when we have ascertained that the same Eusebius 
allowed no place to that subsequent portion in his Canons ? 
The new fact, (supposing it to be a fact,) is but the correla- 

1 As a matter of fact, Codices abound in which the Sections are noted with- 


out the Canons, throughout. See more on this subject in the Appendix (G). 
K 2 
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tive of the old one; and since it was Eusebius who was the 
voucher for that, what additional probability do we esta- 
blish that the inspired autograph of S. Mark ended abruptly 
at ver. 8, by discovering that Eusebius is consistent with 
himself, and omits to “canonize” (or even to “ sectionize’’) 
what he had already hypothetically hinted might as well be 
left out altogether P (See above, pp. 44-6.) 

So that really I am at a loss to see that one atom of pro- 
gress is made in this discussion by the further discovery 
that, (in a work written about 4.p. 373,) 

EprpHanius 

states casually that “the four Gospels contain 1162 sec- 
tions™.” From this it is argued™ that since 355 of these 
are commonly assigned to S. Matthew, 342 to S. Luke, and 
232 to S. John, there do but remain for S. Mark 233; and 
the 233rd. section of 8S. Mark’s Gospel confessedly begins at 
ch. xvi. 8.—The probability may be thought to be thereby 
slightly increased that the sectional numbers of Eusebius 
extended no further than ver. 8: but—Has it been rendered 
one atom more probable that the inspired Evangelist him- 
self ended his Gospel abruptly at the 8th verse? That fact 
—(the only thing which our opponents have to establish)— 
remains exactly where it was ; entirely unproved, and in the 
highest degree improbable. 

To conclude, therefore. When I read as follows in the 
pages of Tischendorf :—“ These verses are not recognised by 
the Sections of Ammonius, nor by the Canons of Eusebius : 
Epiphanius and Czsarius bear witness to the fact ;’— I am 
constrained to remark that the illustrious Critic has drawn 
upon his imagination for three of his statements, and that 
the fourth is of no manner of importance. 

(1.) About the “Sections of Ammonius,” he really knows 
no more than about the lost Books of Livy. He is, therefore, 
without excuse for adducing them in the way of evidence. © 


™ récoapa ciow edayyédia Kepadalwy xtAiwy Exatdy Etnkovradto. The words 
are most unexpectedly, (may I not say suspiciously ?), found in Epiphanius, 
Ancor. 50, (Opp. ii. 54 B.) 

By Tischendorf, copying Mill’s Proleg. p. 63, § 662 :—the fontal source, 
by the way, of the twin references to “ Epiphanius and Casarius.” 
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(2.) That Epiphanius bears no witness whatever either 
as to the “Sections of Ammonius” or to “ Canons of Euse- 
bius,” Tischendorf is perfectly well aware. So is my reader. 

(3.) His appeal to 
CzsaRrius 
is worse than infelicitous. He intends thereby to designate 
the younger brother of Gregory of Nazianzus; an eminent 
physician of Constantinople, who died a.p. 368; and who, 
(as far as is known,) never wrote anything. A work called 
ITetoets, (which in the x century was attributed to Czsa- 
rius, but concerning which nothing is certainly known ex- 
cept that Ceesarius was certainly not its author,) is the com- 
position to which Tischendorf refers. Even the approxi- 
mate date of this performance, however, has never been 
ascertained. And yet, if Tischendorf had condescended to 
refer to it, (instead of taking his reference at second-hand,) 
he would have seen at a glance that the entire context in 
which the supposed testimony is found, is nothing else but 
a condensed paraphrase of that part of Epiphanius, in which 
the original statement occurs ° 

Thus much, then, for the supposed evidence of Ammonivs, 
of EprpHantus, and of Casartus on the subject of the last 
Twelve Verses of 8S. Mark’s Gospel. It is exactly nil. In 
fact Pseudo-Casarius, so far from “ bearing witness to the 
fact” that the concluding verses of 8S. Mark’s Gospel are 
spurious, actually quotes the 16th verse as genuine?. 

(4.) As for Eusebius, nothing whatever has been added 
to what we knew before concerning his probable estimate 
of these verses. 

IV. We are now at liberty to proceed to the only head 
of external testimony which remains undiscussed. I allude 


to the evidence of 
Toe CaTENz. 


“Tn the Catenw on Mark,” (crisply declares Dr. David- 
son;) “there is no explanation of this section *.” 


° Comp. Epiph. (Ancor. 50,) Opp. ii. 53 0 to 55 4, with Galland, Bibl. vi. 
26 © to 27 a. P Galland. Bibl. vi. 147 a. 


4 Vol. i, 165 (ii. 112).—It is only fair to add that Davidson is not alone in 
this statement. In substance, it has become one of the common-places of those 
who undertake to prove that the end of S. Mark’s Gospel is spurious. 
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“The Catenz on Mark :” as if they were quite common 
things,—“ plenty, as blackberries!” But,— Which of “ the 
Catense’”? may the learned Critic be supposed to have ex- 
amined ? 

1. Not the Catena which Possinus found in the library of 
Charles de Montchal, Abp. of Toulouse, and which forms 
the basis of his Catena published at Rome in 1673 ; because 
that Codex is expressly declared by the learned Editor to be 
defective from ver. 8 to the end’. 

2. Not the Catena which Corderius transcribed from the 
Vatican Library and communicated to Possinus; because 
in that Catena the 9th and 12th verses are distinctly com- 
mented on *. 

3. Still lesscan Dr. Davidson be thought to have inspected 
the Catena commonly ascribed to Victor of Antioch,—which 
Peltanus published in Latin in 1580, but which Possinus 
was the first to publish in Greek (1673). Dr. Davidson, 
I say, cannot certainly have examined that Catena; inas- 
much as it contains, (as I have already largely shewn, and, 
in fact, as every one may see,) a long and elaborate disser- 
tation on the best way of reconciling the language of S. Mark 
in ver. 9 with the language of the other Evangelists ‘ 

4, Least of all is it to be supposed that the learned Critic 
has inspected either of the last two editions of the same 


x See Possini Cat. p. 363. 

8 "Epdvn mp@tov Mapla tH MaydaAnvyi. [=—ver. 9.] rabrnv EboéBios ev rots 
mpos Mapivoy €répay Aéye: Mapiay mapa thy Oedcauéevnv tov veavicxov. # Kad 
aupdrepat ee THs MaydaArnvijs joav. werd 5 Tadta duoly e& abtav wepimarovot. 
kad ro éffjs [= ver. 12.] tobs dup) roy KAdomay, kadds 6 Aovkas iorope?, (Pos- 
sini Cat. p. 364) :—Where it will be seen that Text (xetuevor) and Interpreta- 
tion (€punvela) are confusedly thrown together. “ Anonymus [Vaticanus]” 
also quotes 8, Mark xvi. 9 at p.109, ad fin.—Matthaei (N. T. ii. 269),—over- 
looking the fact that “ Anonymus Vaticanus’’ (or simply “ Anonymus’) and 
« Anonymus Tolosanus” (or simply “ Tolosanus”) denote two distinct Codices, 
—falls into a mistake himself while contradicting our learned countryman Mill, 
who says,—* Certe Victor Antioch. ac Anonymus Tolosanus huc usque [se. 
ver. 8] nec ultra commentantur.”—Scholz’ dictum is,—“Commentatorum qui 
in catenis SS. Patrum ad Marcum laudantur, nulla explicatio hujus pericops 
exhibetur.” 

t See above pp.62-3, The Latin of Peltanus may beseen in such Collections 
as the Magna Bibliotheca Vett. PP. (1618,) vol. iv. p. 330, col. 2 5, FX—For 
the Greek, see Possini Catena, pp. 359— 61. 
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Catena: viz. that of Matthaci, (Moscow 1775,) or that of 
Cramer, (Oxford 1844,) from MSS. in the Royal Library 
at Paris and in the Bodleian. This is simply impossible, 
because (as we have seen), in ¢hese is contained the famous 
passage which categorically asserts the genuineness of the 
last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel”. 

Now this exhausts the subject. 

To which, then, of “the Catenz on Mark,” I must again 
inquire, does this learned writer allude ?—I will venture to 
answer the question myself; and to assert that this is only 
one more instance of the careless, second-hand (and third- 
rate) criticism which is to be met with in every part of 
Dr. Davidson’s book: one proof more of the alacrity with 
which worn-out objections and worthless arguments are fur- 
bished up afresh, and paraded before an impatient generation 
and an unlearned age, whenever (tanquam vile corpus) the 
writings of Apostles or Evangelists are to be assailed, or the 
Faith of the Church of Curist is to be unsettled and under- 
mined. 

V. If the Reader will have the goodness to refer back to 

p- 39, he will perceive that I have now disposed of every 
witness whom I originally undertook to examine. He will 
also, in fairness, admit that there has not been elicited one 
particle of evidence, from first to last, which renders it in 
the slightest degree probable that the Gospel of S. Mark, as 
it originally came from the hands of its inspired Author, 
was either an imperfect or an unfinished work. Whether 
there have not emerged certain considerations which render 
such a supposition in the highest degree wrlikely,—I am 
quite content that my Reader shall decide. 
' Dismissing the external testimony, therefore, proceed we 
now to review those internal evidences, which are con- 
fidently appealed to as proving that the concluding Verses 
of S. Mark’s Gospel cannot be regarded as really the work 
of the Evangelist. 


% See above, pp. 64-5, and Appendix (E), 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE DEMONSTRATED TO BE THE VERY 
REVERSE OF UNFAVOURABLE TO THESE VERSES. 


The ** Style” and “‘ Phraseology” of these Verses declared by Critics 
to be not S. Mark’s.—Insecurity of such Criticism (p.140).—The 
“¢ Style” of chap. xvi. 9—20 shewn to be the same as the style of 
chap. i. 9—20 (p. 142).—The ‘“ Phraseology”’ examined in twenty- 
seven particulars, and shewn to be suspicious in none (p. 145),— 
but in twenty-seven particulars shewn to be the reverse (p. 170).— 
Such Remarks fallacious (p. 178).—Judged of by a truer, a more 
delicate and philosophical Test, these Verses proved to be most pro- 
bably genuine (p. 175). 


A pistincr class of objections remains to be considered. 
An argument much relied on by those who deny or doubt 
the genuineness of this portion of S. Mark’s Gospel, is de- 
rived from considerations of internal evidence. In the judg- 
ment of a recent Editor of the New Testament,—These 
twelve verses “bear traces of another hand from that which 
has shaped the diction and construction of the rest of the 
Gospel*”’ They are therefore “an addition to the narra- 
tive,”—of which “the internal evidence will be found to 
preponderate vastly against the authorship of Mark.”—“ A 
difference,” (says Dr. Tregelles,) “has been remarked, and 
truly remarked, between the phraseology of this section and 
the rest of this Gospel.”—According to Dr. Davidson,— 
“The phraseology and style of the section are unfavourable 
to its authenticity.” “The characteristic peculiarities which 
pervade Mark’s Gospel do not appear in it; but, on the con- 
trary, terms and expressions,” “ phrases and words, are in- 
troduced which Mark never uses; or terms for which he 
employs others >.” —So Meyer,—“ With ver. 9, we suddenly 
come upon an excerpting process totally different from the 
previous mode of narration. The passage contains none of 
Mark’s peculiarities (no evOéws, no manu, &e., but the bald- 


@ Alford on S. Mark xvi. 9—20. > Introduction, &c. ii. p. 118. 
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ness and lack of clearness which mark a compiler ;) while in 
single expressions, it is altogether contrary to Mark’s man- 
ner.” —“ There is” (says Professor Norton) “a difference so 
great between the use of language in this passage, and its 
use in the undisputed portion of Mark’s Gospel, as to furnish 
strong reasons for believing the passage not genuine.”—No 
one, however, has expressed himself more strongly on this sub- 
ject than Tischendorf.” “ Singula” (he says) “ multifariam a 
Marci ratione abhorrent*.” ... Here, then, is something very 
like a consensus of hostile opinion: although the terms of the 
indictment are somewhat vague. Difference of “ Diction and 
Construction,”—difference of “Phraseology and Style,”— 
difference of “Terms and Expressions,””—difference of “‘ Words 
and Phrases;’’—the absence of S. Mark’s “ characteristic 
peculiarities.” I suppose, however, that all may be brought 
under two heads,—(I.) Sryz, and (II.) PHraszoLogy: mean- 
ing by “Style” whatever belongs to the Evangelist’s man- 
ner; and by “ Phraseology” whatever relates to the words 
and expressions he has employed. It remains, therefore, 
that we now examine the proofs by which it is proposed to 
substantiate these confident assertions, and ascertain exactly 
what they are worth by constant appeals to the Gospel. 
Throughout this inquiry, we have to do not with Opinion 
but with Fact. The unsupported dicta of Critics, however 
distinguished, are entitled to no manner of attention. 

1. In the meantime, as might have been expected, these 
confident and often-repeated asseverations have been by no 
means unproductive of mischievous results : 


Like ceaseless droppings, which at last are known 
To leave their dint upon the solid stone. 


I observe that Scholars and Divines of the best type (as 
_the Rev. T.S. Green®) at last put up with them. ‘The wisest 
however reproduce them under protest, and with apology. 
The names of Tischendorf and Tregelles, Meyer and David- 
son, command attention. It seems to be thought incredible 
that they can all be entirely in the wrong. They impose 
upon learned and unlearned readers alike. ‘“ Even Barnabas 


© Nov. Test. Wd. 8% i. p. 406. 4 Developed Crit. pp. 51-2. 
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has been carried away with their dissimulation.” He has 
(to my surprise and regret) two suggestions :— 

(a) The one,—That this entire section of the second 
Gospel may possibly have been written long after the rest ; 
and that therefore its verbal peculiarities need not perplex 
or trouble us. It was, I suppose, (according to this learned 
and pious writer,) a kind of after-thought, or supplement, 
or Appendix to S. Mark’s Gospel. In this way I have seen 
the last Chapter of S. John once and again accounted for.— 
To which, it ought to be a sufficient answer to point out 
that there is no appearance whatever of any such interval 
having been interposed between S. Mark xvi. 8 and 9: that 
it is highly improbable that any such interval occurred : 
and that until the “ verbal peculiarities” have been ascer- 
tained to exist, it is, to say the least, a gratuitous exercise of 
the inventive faculty to discover reasons for their existence. 
Whether there be not something radically unsound and 
wrong in all such conjectures about “ after-thoughts,” “ sup- 
plements,” “appendices,” and “second editions” when the 
everlasting Gospel of Jesus Curist is the thing spoken of,— 
a confusing of things heavenly with things earthly which 
must make the Angels weep,—I forbear to press on the pre- 
sent occasion. It had better perhaps be discussed at another 
opportunity. But irou dvdpes* will forgive my freedom in 
having already made my personal sentiment on the subject 
sufficiently plain. 

(6) His other suggestion is,—That this portion may not 
have been penned by S. Mark himself after all. By which 
he clearly means no more than this,—that as we are content 
not to know who wrote the conclusion of the Books of 
Deuteronomy and Joshua, so, if needful, we may well be 
content not to know who wrote the end of the Gospel of 
S. Mark.—In reply to which, I have but to say, that after 
cause has been shewn why we should indeed believe that not 
S. Mark but some one else wrote the end of S. Mark’s Gos- 
pel, we shall be perfectly willing to acquiesce in the new 
fact:—but not till then. 


© aupoly yap bvrwy pidow, Brtov mpoTimav THY GAHPecay.—Arist. Eth. Nic. 
Tsai. 
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2. True indeed it is that here and there a voice has been 
lifted up in the way of protest’ against the proposed in- 
ference from the familiar premisses ; (for the self-same state- 
ments have now been so often reproduced, that the eye grows 
weary at last of the ever-recurring string of offending voca- 
bles :)—but, with one honorable exception £, men do not seem 
to have ever thought of calling the premisses themselves in 
question: examining the statements one by one: contesting 
the ground inch by inch: refusing absolutely to submit to 
any dictation whatever in this behalf: insisting on bringing 
the whole matter to the test of severe inquiry, and making 
every detail the subject of strict judicial investigation. This 
is what I propose to do in the course of the present Chapter. 
I altogether deny the validity of the inference which has 
been drawn from “the style,” “the phraseology,” “the dic- 
tion” of the present section of the Gospel. But I do more. 
I entirely deny the accuracy of almost every individual state- 
ment from which the unfavourable induction is made, and the 
hostile inference drawn. Even ¢his will not nearly satisfy 


€ To the honour of the Rev. F. H. Scrivener be it said, that he at least 
absolutely refuses to pay any attention at all “to the argument against these 
twelve verses arising from their alleged difference in style from the rest of 
the Gospel.” See by all means his remarks on this subject. (Introduction, 
pp. 431-2.)—One would have thought that a recent controversy concerning 
a short English Poem,—which some able men were confident might have 
been written by Milton, while others were just as confident that it could not 
possibly be his,—ought to have opened the eyes of all to the precarious nature 
of such Criticism. 

a Allusion is made to the Rev. John A. Broadus, D.D.,—“ Professor of In- 
terpretation of the New Testament in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Greenville, S.C.,”—the author of an able and convincing paper 
entitled “Exegetical Studies” in “The Baptist Quarterly” for July, 1869 
(Philadelphia), pp. 355—62: in which “the words and phrases” contained in 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20 are exclusively examined. 

If the present volume should ever reach the learned Professor’s hands, he will 
perceive that I must have written the pre-ent Chapter before I knew of his 
labours: (an advantage which I owe to Mr. Scrivener’s kindness :) my treat- 
ment of the subject and his own being so entirely different. But it is only 
due to Professor Broadus to acknowledge the interest and advantage with 
which I have compared my lucubrations with his, and the sincere satisfac- 
tion with which I have discovered that we bave everywhere independently 
arrived at precisely the same result. 
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me. I insist that one only result can attend the exact 
analysis of this portion of the Gospel into its elements; 
namely, a profound conviction that S.Mark is most cer- 
tainly its Author. 

8. Let me however distinctly declare beforehand that 
remarks on “the style” of an Evangelist are singularly 
apt to be fallacious, especially when (as here) it is proposed 
to apply them to a very limited portion of the sacred narra- 
tive. Altogether to be mistrusted moreover are they, when 
(as on the present occasion) it is proposed to make them 
the ground for possibly rejecting such a portion of Scripture 
as spurious. It becomes a fatal objection to such reasoning 
that the style may indeed be exceedingly diverse, and yet 
the Author be confessedly one and the same. How exceed- 
ingly dissimilar in style are the Revelation of 8. John and 
the Gospel of S. John! Moreover, practically, the promised 
remarks on “style,” when the Authorship of some portion 
of Scripture is to be discussed, are commonly. observed to 
degenerate at once into what is really quite a different thing. 
Single words, perhaps some short phrase, is appealed to, 
which (it is said) does not recur in any part of the same 
book ; and thence it is argued that the Author can no longer 
be the same. “ According to this argument, the recurrence 
of the same words constitutes identity of style; the want 
of such recurrence implies difference of style ;—difference 
of style in such a sense as compels us to infer diversity of 
authorship. Hach writer is supposed to have at his disposal 
a limited number of ‘formule’ within the range of which 
he must work. He must in each chapter employ these 
formule, and these only. He must be content with one 
small portion of his mother-tongue, and not dare to venture 
across the limits of that portion,—on pain of losing his 
identity ».” 

4, How utterly insecure must be every approximation to 


h Dr. Kay’s Crisis Hupfeldiana, p. 84,—the most masterly and instructive 
exposure of Bp. Colenso’s incompetence and presumption which has ever ap- 
peared. Intended specially of Ais handling of the writings of Moses, the 
remarks in the text are equally applicable to much which has been put forth 
concerning the authorship of the end of 8. Mark’s Gospel. 
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such a method of judging about the Authorship of any 
twelve verses of Scripture which can be named, scarcely 
requires illustration. The attentive reader of S. Matthew’s 
Gospel is aware that a mode of expression which is siz times 
repeated in his viii and ix chapters is perhaps only once 
met with besides in his Gospel,—viz. in his xxi* chapter i. 
The “style” of the 17th verse of his i** chapter may be 
thought unlike anything else in 8. Matthew. S. Luke’s five 
opening verses are unique, both in respect of manner and 
of matter. S.John also in his five opening verses seems to 
me to have adopted a method which is not recognisable 
anywhere else in his writings; “rising strangely by de- 
grees,” (as Bp. Pearson expresses it*,) “making the last 
word of the former sentence the first of that which fol- 
loweth.”—“ He knoweth that. he saith true,” is the language 
' of the same Evangelist concerning himself in chap. xix. 35. 
But, “we know that his testimony is true,” is his phrase in 
chap. xxi. 24. Twice, and twice only throughout his Gospel, 
(viz. in chap. xix. 85: xx. 31), is he observed to address his 
readers, and on both occasions in the same words: (“that 
ye may believe.”’) But what of all this? Is it to be sup- 
posed that S. Matthew, S. Luke, 8. John are not the authors 
of those several places? From facts like these no inference 
whatever is to be drawn as to the genuineness or the spuri- 
ousness of a writing. It is quite to mistake the Critic’s 
vocation to imagine that he is qualified, or called upon, to 
pass any judgment of the sort. 

5. I have not said all this, of course, as declining the pro- 
posed investigation. I approach it on the contrary right 
willingly, being confident that it can be attended by only 
one result. With what is true, endless are the harmonies 
which evolve themselves: from what is false, the true is 
equally certain to stand out divergent!. And we all desire 
nothing but the Truth. 

i §, Matth. viii. 1 (caraBdyr: abr) :—B5 (cloerddyts TH J.) :-—23 (€uBdvre 
abT@) :—28 (erddyts abrg) :—ix. 27 (wapdyout: TH °L.):—28 (€A0dvr1) :—xxi. 23 
(eredrrt aire). 

k On the Oreed, Art. ii. (vol. i. p. 155.) 

1 a@ udy yap Ande? mdvra ouvdde Ta dmdpxovTa, Te St Wevde? TaXd Biapwvet — 
raandés. Aristot. Hth. Nic. I. ¢. vi. 
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I. To begin then with the “SryLz AnD MANNER” of 
S. Mark in this place. 

1. We are assured that “instead of the graphic, detailed 
description by which this Evangelist is distinguished, we 
meet with an abrupt, sententious manner, resembling that 
of brief notices extracted from larger accounts and loosely 
linked together™.” Surely if this be so, the only lawful 
inference would be that S. Mark, in this place, has “ex- 
tracted brief notices from larger accounts, and loosely linked 
them together :” and unless such a proceeding on the part 
of the Evangelist be judged incredible, it is hard to see 
what is the force of the adverse criticism, as directed against 
the genuineness of the passage now under consideration. 

2. But in truth, (when divested of what is merely a gra- 
tuitous assumption,) the preceding account of the matter 
is probably not far from the correct one. Of S. Mark’s 
practice of making “evtracts,” I know nothing: nor Dr. 
Davidson either. That there existed any “larger accounts” 
which would have been available for such a purpose, (except 
the Gospel according to S. Matthew,) there is neither a par- 
ticle of evidence, nor a shadow of probability. On the other 
hand, that, notwithstanding the abundant oral information 
to which confessedly he had access, 8S. Mark has been di- 
vinely guided in this place to handle, in the briefest manner, 
some of the chiefest things which took place after our Lorp’s 
Resurrection,—is simply undeniable. And without at all 
admitting that the style of the Evangelist is in consequence 
either “abrupt” or ‘sententious",’ I yet recognise the 


m Davidson’s Introduction, &c. i. 170. 

n And yet, if it were ever so “sententious,” ever so “abrupt;” and if his 
“brief notices’? were ever so “loosely linked together ;”—these, according to 
Dr. Davidson, would only be indications that 8. Mark actually was their 
Author. Hear him discussing 8. Mark’s “characteristics,” at p. 151:—“In 
the consecution of his narrations, Mark puts them together very loosely.” 
“Mark is also characterised by a conciseness and apparent incompleteness of 
delineation which are allied to the obscure.” “The abrupt introduction” 
of many of his details is again and again appealed to by Dr. Davidson, and 
illustrated by references to the Gospel. What, in the name of common sense, 
is the value of such criticism as this? What is to be thought of a gentleman 
who blows hot and cold in the same breath: denying at p.170 the genuineness 
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inevitable consequence of relating many dissimilar things 
within very narrow limits; namely, that the transition from 
one to the other forces itself on the attention. What wonder 
that the same phenomenon should not be discoverable in 


other parts of the Gospel where the Evangelist is not ob-. 


served to be doing the same thing ? 

3. But wherever in his Gospel S. Mark ¢s doing the same 
thing, he is observed to adopt the style and manner which 
Dr. Davidson is pleased to call “sententious” and “ abrupt.” 
Take twelve verses in his first chapter, as an example. 
Between 8S. Mark xvi. 9—20 and S. Mark i. 9—20, I profess 
myself unable to discern any real difference of style. I pro- 
ceed to transcribe the passage which I deliberately propose 
for comparison; the twelve corresponding verses, namely, in 
8. Mark’s first chapter, which are to be compared with the 
twelve verses already under discussion, from his Jast; and 
they may be just as conveniently exhibited in English as 
in Greek :— 

(S. Marx i. 9—20.) 
(ver. 9.) “ And it came to pass in those days, that Jusus 
“came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John 
“in Jordan. (10.) And straightway coming up out of the 
“water, He saw the heavens opened, and the Spririr like 
“a dove descending upon Him: (11.) and there came a 
“ voice from heaven saying, Thou art My beloved Son, in 
“whom I am well pleased. (12.) .And immediately the 
“ Sprrit driveth Him into the wilderness. (13.) And He 
“‘ was there in the wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan ; 
* and was with the wild beasts; and the Angels ministered 
“unto Him. (14.) Now after that John was put in prison, 
_“ Jusus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the 
“ kingdom of Gop, (15.) and saying, The time is fulfilled, 
“and the Kingdom of Gop is at hand: repent ye, and be- 
“lieve the Gospel. (16.) Now, as He walked by the sea 
“ of Galilee, He saw Simon and Andrew his brother casting 
“a net into the sea: for they were fishers. (17.) And Jzsus 


of a certain portion of Scripture because it exhibits the very peculiarities 
which at p.151 he had volunteered the information are characteristic of 
its reputed Author ? 


ORE 
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“said unto them, Come ye after Me, and I will make you 
“to become fishers of men. (18.) And straightway they 
“ forsook their nets, and followed Him. (19.) And when 
“ He had gone a little farther thence, He saw James the 
“gon of Zebedee, and John his brother, who also were in 
“the ship mending their nets. (20.) And straightway He 
“ called them; and they left their father Zebedee in the 
“ship with the hired servants, and went after Him.” 

4, The candid reader must needs admit that precisely the 
self-same manner is recognisable in this first chapter of 
S. Mark’s Gospel which is asserted to be peculiar to the last. 
Note, that from our Saviour’s Baptism (which occupies 
the first three verses) the Evangelist passes to His Temp- 
tation, which is dismissed in two. Six months elapse. The 
commencement of the Ministry is dismissed in the next two 
verses. The last five describe the call of four of the Apo- 
stles,—without any distinct allusion to the miracle which 
was the occasion of it.... How was it possible that when 
incidents considerable as these had to be condensed within 
the narrow compass of twelve verses, the same “ graphic, 
detailed description” could reappear which renders 8. Mark’s 
description of the miracle performed in the country of the 
Gadarenes (for example) so very interesting ; where a single 
incident is spread over twenty verses, although the action 
did not perhaps occupy an hour? I rejoice to observe that 
“the abrupt transitions of this section” (ver. 1—13) have 
also been noticed by Dean’ Alford: who very justly accounts 
for the phenomenon by pointing out that here “ Mark 
appears as an abridger of previously well-known facts®.’ But 
then, I want to know what there is in this to induce us to 
suspect the genuineness of either the beginning or the end of 
S. Mark’s Gospel ? 

5. For it is a mistake to speak as if “ graphic, de- 
tailed description” invariably characterise the second Gospel. 
S. Mark is quite as remarkable for his practice of occa- 
sionally exhibiting a considerable transaction in a highly 
abridged form. The opening of his Gospel is singularly 
concise, and altogether sudden. His account of John’s preach- 


oN. T. vol. i. Prolegg. p. 38. 
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ing (i. 1—8) is the shortest of all. Very concise is his ac- 
count of our Saviour’s Baptism (ver. 9—11). The brevity 
of his description of our Lorp’s Temptation is even extra- 
ordinary (ver. 12, 13.)—I pass on; premising that I shall 
have occasion to remind the reader by-and-by of certain 
peculiarities in these same Twelve Verses, which seem to 
have been hitherto generally overlooked. 

II. Nothing more true, therefore, than Dr. Tregelles’ ad- 
mission “that arguments on sty/e are often very fallacious, and 
that by themselves they prove very little. But? (he proceeds) 
“when there does exist external evidence; and when in- 
ternal proofs as to style, manner, verbal expression, and con- 
nection, are in accordance with such independent grounds of 
forming a judgment ; then, these internal considerations pos- 
sess very great weight.” 

I have already shewn that there exists no such external 
evidence as Dr. Tregelles supposes. And in the absence of 
it, I am bold to assert that since nothing in the “Style” or 
the “ Phraseology ” of these verses ever aroused suspicion in 
times past, we have rather to be on owr guard against suffer- 
ing our judgment to be warped by arguments drawn from 
such precarious considerations now. As for determining 
from such data the authorship of an isolated passage ; assert- 
ing or denying its genuineness for no other reason but 
because it contains certain words and expressions which do 
or do not occur elsewhere in the Gospel of which it forms 
part ;—let me again declare plainly that the proceeding is 
in the highest degree uncritical. We are not competent 
judges of what words an Evangelist was likely on any given 
occasion to employ. We have no positive knowledge of the 


_ circumstances under which any part of any one of the four 


Gospels was written; nor the influences which determined 
an Evangelist’s choice of certain expressions in preference to 
others. We are learners,—we can be only learners here. 
But having said all this, I proceed (as already declared) 
without reluctance or misgiving to investigate the several 
charges which have been brought against this section of the 
Gospel ; charges derived from its PHRASEOLOGY ; and which 
will be found to be nothing else but repeated assertions that 
L 
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a certain Word or Phrase,—(there are about twenty-four 
such words and phrases in all?,)—“ occurs nowhere in the 
Gospel of Mark ;” with probably the peeing asseveration 
that it is “abhorrent to Mark’s manner.” .... The result of 
the inquiry which follows will perhaps be not exactly what 
is commonly imagined. 

The first difficulty of this class is very fairly stated by 
one whose name I cannot write without a pang,—the late 
Dean Alford :— 

(I.) The expression rporn caBBarov, for the “ first day of 
the week’? (in ver. 9) “is remarkable” (he says) “as occur- 
ring so soon after” ula caSBdrev (a precisely equivalent 
expression) in ver. 2.—Yes, it is remarkable. 

Scarcely more remarkable, perhaps, than that S. Luke 
in the course of one and the same chapter should four times 
designate the Sabbath 76 cd8Barov, and twice ra caBBata: 
again, twice, rd ca8Sarov,—twice, 4 nuépa ToD caBBarov,— 


P It may be convenient, in this place, to enumerate the several words and 
expressions about to be considered :— 

(i.) mpdétn caBBdrov (ver. 9.)—See above. 

(ii.) Gy’ As exBeBanner Exrd Saimdvia (ver. 9.)\—See p. 152. 

(ili.) éxBdrrewy aad (ver. 9.)\—See p. 153. 

(iv.) mopebecOa (vers. 10, 12, 15.)—Ibid. 

(v.) of wer’ adrod yevduevor (ver. 10.)—See p. 155. 

(vi) Oc&obat (ver. 11 and 14,)—See p. 156. 

(Vii.) OcaOjva id (ver. 11.)—See p. 158. 

(vili.) amioretv (ver. 11 and 16,)—Ibid. 

(ix.) mera Tadra (ver, 12.)—See p. 159. 

(«.) Erepos (ver. 12.)—See p. 160. 

(xi.) borepov (ver. 14.)—Tbid. 

(xii.) BAdwrew (ver. 18.)—Tbid. 

(xiii.) ravraxod (ver. 20.)—See p. 161. 

(xiv. and xv.) cuvepyetv—BeBarody (ver. 20.)—Ibid. 

(xvi.) mace % «riots (ver, 15.)—Ibid. 

(xvii.) év 7G dvduart pov (ver. 17.)—See p. 162. 

(xviii. and xix.) mapaxoAovdeiv—emaxodovbery (ver. 17 and 19.)—See p. 163. 

(xx.) xelpas emiBetven ent rTiva (ver. 18.)—See p. 164. 

(xxi. and xxii.) pév,odv—6é Kupios (ver. 19 and 20.)—JIbid. 

(xxill.) dvarnpOjva: (ver. 19.)—See p. 166. 

(xxiv.) éxeivos used in a peculiar way (verses 10, 11 [and 18 ?].)—JZbid. 

(xxv.) “ Verses without a copulative,” (verses 10 and 14.)—Ibid. 

(xxvi. and xxvii.) Absence of eb@éws and méAw.—See p. 168. 
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and once, ta ca8Bara%. Or again, that S. Matthew should 
im one and the same chapter five times call the Sabbath, rd 
oaSPara, and three times, 76 cdB8Batov". Attentive readers 
will have observed that the Evangelists seem to have been 
fond in this way of varying their phrase ; suddenly intro- 
ducing a new expression for something which they had de- 
signated differently just before. Often, I doubt not, this is 
done with the profoundest.purpose, and sometimes even with 
manifest design; but the phenomenon, however we may 
explain it, still remains. Thus, 8. Matthew, (in his account 
of our Lorp’s Temptation,—chap. iv.,) has 6 d:d8oXos in 
ver. 1, and 6 wecpafwy in ver. 3, for him whom our Saviour 
calls Satavas in ver. 10.—S. Mark, in chap. v. 2, has ra 
punweta,—but in ver. 5, ta wvypwata.—sS. Luke, in xxiv. 1, has 
TO pvjwa ; but in the next verse, To uvnuelov.— Emi with an 
accusative twice in S. Matth. xxv. 21, 23, is twice exchanged 
for éz( with a genitive in the same two verses: and épsdoe 
(in ver. 32) is exchanged for épigia in ver. 33.—Instead of 
apxev ths cvvaywryns (in S. Luke viii. 41) we read, in ver. 49, 
apxtovvayeyos: and for of dmdatodo (in ix. 10) we find 
oi Sodexa in ver. 12,—Ois in S. Luke xxii. 50 is exchanged for 
Titov in the next verse.—In like manner, those whom 8. Luke 
calls of vedrepou in Acts v. 6, he calls veavioxos in ver. 10.... 
All such matters strike me as highly interesting, but not in 
the least as suspicious. It surprises me a little, of course, 
that S. Mark should present me with rp#ty caBdrov (in 
ver. 9) instead of the phrase ula caBBdrwv, which he had 
employed just above (in ver. 2.) But it does not surprise me 
much,—when I observe that uwia caBBdtwv occurs only once 
in each of the Four Glospels*. Whether surprised much or 
little, however,— Am I constrained in consequence, (with 
Tischendorf and the rest,) to regard this expression (7peT7 
ca8Bdrov) as a note of spuriousness 2 That is the only thing 
- 4 §, Luke vi. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7,9: xiii. 10, 14, 15,16. 8. Luke has, in fact, all 
the four different designations for the Sabbath which are found in the Sep- 
tuagint version of the O. T. Scriptures: for, in the Acts (xiii. 14; xvi. 18), he 
twice calls it » nucpa Tay caBBdrwr. 

r §. Matth. xii. 1, 2, 5, 8, 10, 11, 12. 

s It occurs in 8. Matth. xxviii.1. S. Mark xvi. 2. S, Luke xxiv,1, 8. John 
xx. 1.19. Besides, only in Acts xx. 7. 


To 
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T have to consider. Am I, with Dr. Davidson, to reason as 
follows :— mpatn, Mark would scarcely have used. It should 
have been pla, &c. as is proved by Mark xvi. 2, &c. The 
expression could scarcely have proceeded from a Jew. It 
betrays a Gentile author.” Am I to reason thus? ... I pro- 
pose to answer this question somewhat in detail. 

(1.) That among the Greek-speaking Jews of Palestine, 
in the days of the Gospel, 1) ula Tov caBPatwv was the esta- 
blished method of indicating “the first day of the week,” is 
plain, not only from the fact that the day of the Resurrec- 
tion is so designated by each of the Four Evangelists in 
turn"; (S. John has the expression twice;) but also from 
S. Paul’s use of the phrase in 1 Cor. xvi. 2.. It proves, 
indeed, to have been the ordinary Hellenistic way of exhi- 
biting the vernacular idiom of Palestine*. The cardinal 
(uta) for the ordinal (pwr) in this phrase was a known 
Talmudic expression, which obtained also in Syriac’. 3a8- 
Barov and ca88ara,—designations in strictness of the Sab- 
bath-day,—had come to be also used as designations of the 
week. A reference to S. Mark xvi. 9 and S. Luke xviii. 12 
establishes this concerning od@Satov: a reference to the 
six places cited just now in note (*) establishes it concerning 
odBBara. To see how indifferently the two forms (ca8- 
Barov and odBBata) were employed, one has but to notice 
that S. Matthew, in the course of one and the same chapter, five 
times designates the Sabbath as ra od8PBata, and three 
times as 70 odBBarov’, The origin and history of both 
words will be found explained in a note at the foot of the 
page*. 

t Introduction, &c. i. 169. " See the foregoing note (s). 

= See Buxtorf’s Lexicon Talmudicum, p. 2323. 

y Lightfoot (on 1 Cor. xvi. 2) remarks concerning S. Paul’s phrase card ulay 


capBdrov,— “FIW2 WI [had b’shabbath,| ‘ In the first [lit. one] of the 
Sabbath,’ would the Talmudists say.”—Professor Gandell writes,—“in Syriac, 


the days of the week are similarly named. See Bernstein s. v. JNam ° 
* faes JRAL ’ hares wih ’ laa gee (lit. one in the Sabbath, two in 
the Sabbath, three in the Savbath. |” 

z §. Mark xii. 1, 2, 5, 8, 10, 11, 12. 

® The Sabbath-day, in the Old Testament, is invariably naw (shabbath) : 
a word which the Greeks could not exhibit more nearly than by the word 
c4BBarov. The Chaldee form of this word is Naw (shabbatha:) the 
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(2.) Confessedly, then, a double Hebraism is before us, 
which must have been simply unintelligible to Gentile readers. 
Mia rév caBBdtwv sounded as enigmatical to an ordinary 
Greek ear, as “wna sabbatorum” to a Roman. A convine- 
ing proof, (if proof were needed,) how abhorrent to a Latin 
reader was the last-named expression, is afforded by the old 
Latin versions of S. Matthew xxviii. 1; where dye caf- 
Barov, tH éripwckoten eis piav caBBartwv is invariably 
- rendered, “ Vespere sabbati, quee lucescit in prima sabbati.”” 

(3.) The reader will now be prepared for the suggestion, 
that when S. Mark, (who is traditionally related to have 
written his Gospel at Rome”,) varies, in ver. 9, the phrase 


final S$ (a) being added for emphasis, as in Abba, Aceldama, Bethesda, 
Cepha, Pascha, &ec.: and this form,—(I owe the information to my friend 
Professor Gandell,)—because it was so familiar to the people of Palestine, (who 
spoke Aramaic,) gave rise to another form of the Greek name for the Sabbath, 
—viz. cé8Bata: which, naturally enough, attracted the article (7é) into agree- 
ment with its own (apparently) plural form. By the Greek-speaking popula- 
tion of Judza, the Sabbath day was therefore indifferently called 7d odBBa- 
Tov and ra cdSSara: sometimes again, 7 jucpa Tod caBBdrov, and sometimes 
f hepa Tov caBBatov. 

=daBBara, although plural in sound, was strictly singular in sense. (Ac- 
cordingly, it is invariably rendered “ Sabbatum” in the Vulgate.) Thus, in 
Exod. xvi. 23,—cdBB8ara avdravois ayla Tg Kupim: and 25,—éor yap odBBara 
avdravots TS Kupty. Again,—rH S¢ qucpa rH EBddun caBBara. (Hxod. xvi. 
26: xxxi.14, Levit. xxiii. 3.) And in the Gospel, what took place on one 
definite Sabbath-day, is said to have occurred év trois cdBBacx (S. Luke xiii. 10, 
S. Mark xii. 1.) 

It will, I believe, be invariably found that the form éy to?s c¢8Bact is strictly 
equivalent to év 7@ ca8Bdrw; and was adopted for convenience in contradis- 
tinction to éy rots caBBdros (1 Chron. xxiii. 31 and 2 Chron. ii. 4) where 
Sabbath days are spoken of. 

It is not correct to say that in Levit. xxiii. 15 ninaw is put for “ weeks ;” 
though the Septuagint translators have (reasonably enough) there rendered the 
word ERdouddas. In Levit. xxv. 8, (where the same word occurs twice,) it is 
once rendered dvamavcess ; once, €Bdouddes. Quite distinct is paw (shavooa) 
i.e. EBSouds ; nor is there any substitution of the one word for the ‘other, But 
inasmuch as the recurrence of the Sabbath-day was what constituted a week ; 
in other words, since the essential feature of a week, as a Jewish division of 
time, was the recurrence of the Jewish day of rest ;—1d od¢BBaroy or 7d odB- 
Bara, the Hebrew name for the day of rest, became transferred to the week. 
The former designation, (as explained in the text,) is used once by 8. Mark, 
once by S. Luke; while the phrase pla rav caBBdrwv occurs in the N.T., in 
all, six times. 

b So Eusebius (Heel, Hist. ii. 15), and Jerome (De Viris Tllust. ii, 827), on 
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he had employed in ver. 2, he does so for an excellent and 
indeed for an obvious reason. In ver. 2, he had conformed 
to the prevailing usage of Palestine, and followed the exam- 
ple set him by S. Matthew (xxviii. 1) in adopting the enig- 
matical expression, 7} pla caBBatwov. That this would be 
idiomatically represented in Latin by the phrase “ prima 
sabbati,” we have already seen. In ver. 9, therefore, he is 
solicitous to record the fact of the Resurrection afresh ; and 
this time, his phrase is observed to be the Greek equivalent 
for the Latin “prima sabbati ;” viz. mpatn caBBatov. How 
strictly equivalent the two modes of expression were felt to 
be by those who were best qualified to judge, is singularly 
illustrated by the fact that the Syriac rendering of both 
places is identical. 

(4.) But I take leave to point out that this substituted 
phrase, instead of being a suspicious circumstance, is on the 
contrary a striking note of genuineness. For do we not 
recognise here, in the last chapter of the Gospel, the very 
same hand which, in the first chapter of it, was careful to 
inform us, just for once, that ‘“ Judea,” is “a country,” 
(7 "Iovdaia ~@pa,)—and “Jordan,” “a river,” (6 Iopdavns 
motapos) ?—Is not this the very man who explained to his 
readers (in chap. xv. 42) that the familiar Jewish designa- 
tion for “Friday,” 7 trapackeuy, denotes “the day before 
the Sabbath® ??—and who was so minute in informing us (in 
chap. vii. 8, 4) about certain ceremonial practices of “the 
Pharisees and all the Jews?’ Yet more,—lIs not the self- 
same writer clearly recognisable in this xvi‘* chapter, who 
in chap. vi. 37 presented us with ozexovAdrwp (the Latin 
spiculator) for “an executioner ?”’ and who, in chap. xv. 39, 
for “a centurion,” wrote—not éxatdvtapyos, but—kevru- 
piwy ?—and, in chap. xii. 42, explained that the two Aerrd 


the authority of Clemens Alex. and of Papias. See also Euseb. Aist. Eccl. vi. 
14.—The colophon in the Syriac Version shews that the same traditional 
belief prevailed in the Eastern Church. It also finds record in the Synopsis 
Scripture (wrongly) ascribed to Athanasius. 

° mapackevh, 8 éort mpoodBBarov.—Our E. V. “preparation” is from Augus- 
tine,—“ Parasceue Latine preparatio est.”—See Pearson’s interesting note 
on the word. 
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which the poor widow cast into the Treasury were equiva- 
lent to xodpdvrns, the Latin quadrans ?—and in chap. vii. 
4, 8, introduced the Roman measure seztarius, (Edarns) ? 
—and who volunteered the information (in chap. xv. 16) that 
avy is only another designation of mpautépiov (Preto- 
rium) ?—Yes. S.Mark,—who, alone of the four Evangelists, 
(in chap. xy. 21,) records the fact that Simon the Cyrenian 
was “the father of Alexander and Rufus,” evidently for the 
sake of his Latin readers*: S. Mark,—who alone ventures 
to write in Greek letters (obd,—chap. xv. 29,) the Latin in- 
terjection “Vah !”—obviously because he was writing where 
that exclamation was most familiar, and the force of it best 
understood 4: S. Mark,—who attends to the Roman division 
of the day, in relating our Lorp’s prophecy to S. Peter °:— 
S. Mark, I say, no doubt it was who,—having conformed 
himself to the precedent set him by S. Matthew and the 
familiar usage of Palestine; and having written ris pias 
caBBatwy, (which he knew would sound like “ wna sabba- 
torum *',”) in ver. 2 ;—introduced, also for the benefit of his 
Latin readers, the Greek equivalent for “prima sabbati,” 
(viz. porn caBBaTov,) in ver. 9.—This, therefore, I repeat, 
so far from being a circumstance “ wnfavourable to its au- 
thenticity,” (by which, I presume, the learned writer means 
its genwineness), is rather corroborative of the Church’s con- 
stant belief that the present section of S. Mark’s Gospel is, 
equally with the rest of it, the production of S. Mark. “ Not 
only was the document intended for Gentile converts :” 
(remarks Dr. Davidson, p. 149,) “but there are also appear- 
ances of its adaptation to the use of Roman Christians in 
particular.”” Just so. And I venture to say that in the 
whole of “the document” Dr. Davidson will not find a more 
striking “‘ appearance of its adaptation to the use of Roman 
Christians,’—and therefore of its genwineness,—than this. 
I shall have to request my reader by-and-by to accept it as 
one of the most striking notes of Divine origin which these 
verses contain.—For the moment, I pass on. 

* Consider Rom. xvi. 13. 4 Townson’s Discourses, i. 172. © Thid. 


See the Vulgate transl. of S. Mark xvi. 2 and of S. John xx. 19. In the 
same version, 8, Luke xxiv. 1 and 8, John xx. 1 are rendered “ wna sabbati.” 
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(II.) Less excusable is the coarseness of critical percep- 
tion betrayed by the next remark. It has been pointed out 
as a suspicious circumstance that in ver. 9, “the phrase 
ad’ fs éxBeBrjxKer rtd Sauda is attached to the name of 
Mary Magdalene, although she had been mentioned three 
times before without such appendix. It seems to have been 
taken from Luke viii. 2%’’—Strange perversity, and yet 
stranger blindness ! 

(1.) The phrase cannot have been taken from S. Luke; 
because 8. Luke’s Gospel was written after S. Mark’s. It 
was not taken from S. Luke; because there ad’ %s Sasmova 
érra é&eAnrvGer,—here, ad’ fs exeBeRrAnkes érta Satmovia 
is read, 

(2.) More important is it to expose the shallowness and 
futility of the entire objection. — Mary Magdalene “had 
been mentioned three times before, without such appendix.” 
Well but,—What then ? After twice (ch. xiv. 54, 66) using 
the word avA7 without any “appendix,” in the very next 
chapter (xv. 16) S. Mark adds, 6 éors mpartmpiov.— The 
beloved Disciple having mentioned himself without any 
“ appendix” in 8. John xx. 7, mentions himself with a very 
elaborate “appendix” in ver. 20. But what of it?—The 
sister of the Blessed Virgin, having been designated in chap. 
xv. 40, as Mapla 4 ’IaxéBov tod pixpod cal *Iwon pyrnp; 
is mentioned with one half of that “appendix,” (Mapia 7 
’Iwo7) in ver. 47, and in the very neat verse, with the other 
half (Mapia 1 tod ’IaxéRov.)—I see no reason why the 
Traitor, who, in S. Luke vi. 16, is called "Iovéas Ioxaptorns, 
should be designated as "Iovdav tov émixadovpevov ’Ioxa- 
pe@rny in S. Luke xxii. 3.—I am not saying that such “ap- 
pendices” are either uninteresting or unimportant. That 
I attend to them habitually, these pages will best evince. 
I am only insisting that to infer from such varieties of ex- 
pression that a different author is recognisable, is abhorrent 
to the spirit of intelligent Criticism. 

(3.) But in the case before us, the hostile suggestion is pe- 
culiarly infelicitous. There is even inexpressible tenderness 
and beauty, the deepest Gospel significancy, in the reserva- 


® Davidson’s Introduction, &e. i. 169, ed. 1848: (ii. 113, ed. 1868.) 
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tion of the clause “out of whom He had east seven devils,’’ 
for this place. The reason, I say, is even obvious why an 
“appendix,” which would have been meaningless before, is 
introduced in connexion with Mary Magdalene’s august 
privilege of being the first of the human race to behold 
the risen Saviour. Jerome (I rejoice to find) has been 
beforehand with me in suggesting that it was done, in order 
to convey by an example the tacit assurance that “where 
Sin had abounded, there did Grace much more abound ».” 
Are we to be cheated of our birthright by Critics! who, 
entirely overlooking a solution of the difficulty (¢ difficulty 
it be) Divine as this, can see in the circumstance grounds 
only for suspicion and cavil ? “Azaye. 

(III.) Take the next example.—The very form of the 
“appendix” which we have been considering (a¢’ #s éxBeB- 
AjKes EwTA Satpovia) breeds offence. “ Instead of éx«Badrreu 
ato,” (oracularly remarks Dr. Davidson,) “ Mark has é«Ba)- 
Dew éx*,” 

Nothing of the sort, I answer. S. Mark once has é«Pdr- 
Aew ex}, and once ékBadrrew amo. So has S. Matthew, 
(viz. in chap. vii. 4 and 5): and so has S. Luke, (viz. in 
chap. vi. 42, and in Acts xiii. 50.)—But what of all this? 
Who sees not that such Criticism is simply nugatory P 

(IV.) We are next favoured with the notable piece of 
information that the word mopever@a, “never used by 
S. Mark, is three times contained in this passage ;” (viz. in 
verses 10, 12 and 15.) 

(1.) Yes. The uncompounded verb, never used elsewhere 
by S. Mark, is found here three times. But what then? 
The compounds of ropevec@at are common enough in his 
Gospel. Thus, short as his Gospel is, he alone has elo- 
mopever Oat, éx-mopever Oa, cup-rropeve Gan, mapa-mopevber Oat, 
oftener than all the other three Evangelists put together,—viz. 
twenty-four times against their nineteen: while the com- 

h “Maria Magdalene ipsa est ‘a qu septem dewmonia expulerat’: ut wbi 
abundaverat peccatum, superabundaret gratia.” (Hieron. Opp. i. 327.) 
i So Tischendorf,—“ Collatis prioribus, param apte adduntur verba aq’ jjs 
€xBeBahier €. 5.” (p. 322.) I am astonished to find the same remark reiterated 


by most of the Critics : e.g. Rev. T. S. Green, p. BZ. é X 
k Introduction, &e. vol. i. p. 169. 1 viz. in chap. vii. 26. 
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pound spooropevec bas is peculiar to his Gospel.—tI am there- 
fore inclined to suggest that the presence of the verb zropev- 
eaOau in these Twelve suspected Verses, instead of being an 
additional element of suspicion, is rather a circumstance 
slightly corroborative of their genuineness. 

(2.) But suppose that the facts had been different. The 
phenomenon appealed to is of even perpetual recurrence, 
and may on no account be represented as suspicious. Thus, 
mapovota, a word used only by S. Matthew among the Evan- 
gelists, is by him used four times; yet are all those four 
instances found in one and the same chapter. S. Luke alone 
has yapifecOa, and he has it three times: but all three 
cases are met with in one and the same chapter. S.Jobn 
alone has Av7n, and he has it four times: but all the four 
instances occur in one and the same chapter. 

(3.) Such instances might be multiplied to almost any 
extent. Out of the fifteen occasions when S. Matthew uses 
the word tddAavrov, no less than fourteen occur in one 
chapter. The nine occasions when S. Luke uses the word 
pvad all occur in one chapter. S. John uses the verb dvo- 
tava. transitively only four times: but all four instances 
of it are found in one chapter.—Now, these three words 
(be it observed) are peculiar to the Gospels in which they 
severally occur. 

(4.) I shall of course be reminded that rdéXavrov and pra 
are unusual words,—admitting of no substitute in the places 
where they respectively occur. But I reply,—Unless the 
Critics are able to shew me which of the ordinary compounds 
of wopevouat S. Mark could possibly have employed for the 
uncompounded verb, in the three places which have sug- 
gested the present inquiry, viz. :— 

ver. 10 :—ékeivyn NaN amnyyeire Tots pet’ avToo 
ryevojévots. 

ver. 12:—évolv é& adrav .. . wopevopévors eis aypov. 

ver. 13 :—opevdévtes eis Tov Kocwov amavtra, KnpvEare 
TO evaryryéNov ;— 
their objection i is simply frivolous, and the proposed adverse 
reasoning, worthless. Such, in fact, it most certainly is; for 
it will be found that sropevOeica in ver. 10,—7ropevomévors in 
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ver. 12,—7ropevOévres in ver. 15,—also “admit of no sub. 
stitute in the places where they severally occur ;” and there- 
fore, since the verb itself is one of S. Mark’s favourite verbs, 
not only are these three places above suspicion, but they 
may be fairly adduced as indications that the same hand was 
at work here which wrote all the rest of his Gospel ™. 

(V.) Then further,—the phrase rofs wer’ adtod yevome- 
vots (in ver. 10) is noted as suspicious. ‘Though found in 
the Acts (xx. 18) it never occurs in the Gospels: nor does the 
word paOnrai in this passage.” 

(1.) The phrase of per’ avtod yevdwevor occurs nowhere 
in the Acts or in the Gospels, except here. But,—Why 
should it appear elsewhere? or rather,— How could it? Now, 
if the expression be (as it is) an ordinary, easy, and obvious 
one,—wanted in this place, where it 7s met with; but not 
met with elsewhere, simply because elsewhere it is not 
wanted ;—surely it is unworthy of any one calling himself 
a Critic to pretend that there attaches to it the faintest 
shadow of suspicion ! 

(2.) The essence of the phrase is clearly the expression 
oi wer’ avtov. (The aorist participle of yivouas is added of 
necessity to mark the persons spoken of. In no other, (cer- 
tainly in no simpler, more obvious, or more precise) way 
could the followers of the risen Saviour have been desig- 
nated at such a time. For had He not just now “ overcome 
the sharpness of Death’”’?) But this expression, which occurs 
four times in S. Matthew and four times in S. Luke, occurs 
also four times in 8. Mark: viz. in chap. i. 86; 11.25; v. 40, 
and here. This, therefore, is a slightly corroborative circum- 
stance,—not at all a ground of suspicion. 

(3.) But it seems to be implied that S. Mark, because he 
mentions tods yabntds often elsewhere in his Gospel, ought 
to have mentioned them here. 

(a) I answer :—He-does not mention tovs wa0ntds nearly 
so often as S. Matthew; while S.John notices them twice 
as often as he does. 

(b) Suppose, however, that he elsewhere mentioned them 
five hundred times, because he had occasion five hundred 


= Professor Broadus has some very good remarks on this subject. 
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times to speak of them ;—what reason would ¢hat be for his 
mentioning them here, where he is not speaking of them ? 
_ (c) It must be evident to any one reading the Gospel 
with attention that besides of waOnrai,—(by which expres- 
sion: 8S. Mark always designates the Twelve Apostles,)—there 
was a considerable company of believers assembled together 
throughout the first Easter Day™. S. Luke notices this 
circumstance when he relates how the Women, on their 
return from the Sepulchre, “told all these things unto the 
Eleven, and ¢o all the rest,” (xxiv. 9): and again when he 
describes how Cleopas and his companion (dvo é& avTa@y as 
S. Luke and S. Mark call them) on their return to Jeru- 
salem, “‘found the Eleven gathered together, and them that 
were with them.” (xxiv. 33.) But this was at least as well 
known to S. Mark as it was to S. Luke. Instead, therefore, 
of regarding the designation “ them that had been with Him” 
with suspicion,—are we not rather to recognise in it one 
token more that the narrative in which it occurs is unmis- 
takably genuine? What else is this but one of those delicate 
discriminating touches which indicate the hand of a great 
Master; one of those evidences of minute accuracy which 
stamp on a narrative the impress of unquestionable Truth ?P 
(VI.) We are next assured by our Critic that QeacOat “is 
unknown to Mark;” but it occurs twice in this section, (viz. 
in ver. 11 and ver. 14.) Another suspicious circumstance ! 
(1.) A strange way (as before) of stating an ordinary 
fact, certainly! What else is it but to assume the thing 
which has to be proved? If the learned writer had said 
instead, that the verb OeacOa:, here twice employed by 
S. Mark, occurs nowhere else in his Gospel, —he would 
have acted more loyally, not to say more fairly by the 
record: but then he would have been stating a strictly 
ordinary phenomenon,—of no significancy, or relevancy to 
the matter in hand. He is probably aware that tapaBaivew 
in like manner is to be found in two consecutive verses of 
S. Matthew’s Gospel ; zapaxovewv, twice in the course of one 


© Consider the little society which was assembled on the occasion alluded 
to, in Acts i. 13,14. Note also what is clearly implied by ver. 21—6, as to 
the persons who were habitually present at such gatherings. 
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verse: neither word being used on any other occasion either 
by S. Matthew, or by any other Evangelist. The same thing 
precisely is to be said of dvafntety and dytarodiSdva, of 
avtirapépyecOas and SiatidecOas, in S. Luke: of dvordvas 
and Cwvvivae in 8. John. But who ever dreamed of in- 
- sinuating that the circumstance is suspicious ? 

(2.) As for @eéc@as, we should have reminded our Critic 
_ that this verb, which is used seven times by S. John, and 
four times by S. Matthew, is used only three times by 
S. Luke, and only twice by S. Mark. And we should have re- 
spectfully inquired,—What possible suspicion does OcdcAat 
throw upon the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel ? 

(3.) None whatever, would have been the reply. But in 
the meantime Dr. Davidson hints that the verb ought to have 
been employed by S. Mark in chap. ii. 14°.—It is, I presume, 
sufficient to point out that S. Matthew, at all events, was 
not of Dr. Davidson’s opinion”: and I respectfully submit 
that the Evangelist, inasmuch as he happens to be here 
writing about himself, must be allowed, just for once, to be 
the better judge. 

(4.) In the meantime,—Is it not perceived that Ocedcbat 
is the very word specially required in these two places,— 
though nowhere else in S. Mark’s Gospel’? The occasion is 
one,—viz. the ‘ beholding’ of the person of the risen Saviour. 
Does not even natural piety suggest that the uniqueness of 
such a ‘spectacle’ as that might well set an Evangelist on 
casting about for a word of somewhat less ordinary occur- 
rence? The occasion cries aloud for this very verb Ocac0ar; 
and I can hardly conceive a more apt illustration of a 
darkened eye,—a spiritual faculty perverted from its lawful 
purpose,—than that which only discovers “a stumbling-block 
and occasion of falling” in expressions like the present which 
“should have been only for their wealth,” being so mani- 
festly designed for their edification. 
~ © §, Luke (v. 27) has €0edoaro readvny. 8, Matthew (ix. 9) and S. Mark 
(ii. 14) have preferred efSev &vOpwmov (Acuty Thy rod "AApatov) Kabr}uevoy émd 
7d TeA@VLOY. - P See S. Matth. ix. 9. 

4 One is reminded that S. Matthew, in like manner, carefully reserves the 
verb Oewpeiy (xxvii. 55: xxviii: 1) for the contemplation of the Saviour’s 
Cross and of the SAviouR’s Sepulchre. 
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(VII.) But,—(it is urged by a Critic of a very different 
stamp,)—é0ed0n bm’ avris (ver. 11) “is a construction only 
found here in the New Testament.” 

(1.) Very likely ; but what then? The learned writer has 
evidently overlooked the fact that the passive Aeéc@av occurs 
but three times in the New Testament 7m al/4. 8. Matthew, on 
the two occasions when he employs the word, connects it with 
a dative’. What is there suspicious in the circumstance that 
Gedo Oat bro should be the construction preferred by S. Mark ? 
The phenomenon is not nearly so remarkable as that S. Luke, 
on one solitary occasion, exhibits the phrase pi poBetobe 
a7ro *,—instead of making the verb govern the accusative, as 
he does three times in the very neat verse ; and, indeed, eleven 
times in the course of his Gospel. To be sure, S. Luke in 
this instance is but copying S. Matthew, who also has ju) 
poBeicbe aro oncet; and seven times makes the verb govern 
an accusative. This, nevertheless, constitutes no reason 
whatever for suspecting the genuineness either of S. Matth. 
x. 28 or of S. Luke xii. 4. 

(2.) In like manner, the phrase éfoByOncav PdBov péyav 
will be found to occur once, and once on/y, in S. Mark,— 
once, and once only, in 8. Luke"; although S. Mark and S. 
Luke use the verb doBetcGar upwards of forty times. Such 
facts are interesting. They may prove important. But no one 
who is ever so little conversant with such inquiries will pre- 
tend that they are in the least degree suspicious.—I pass on. 

(VIII.) It is next noted as a suspicious circumstance that 
amvctetv occurs in ver. 11 and in ver. 16; but nowhere else 
in the Gospels,—except in S. Luke xxiv. 11, 14. 

But really, such a remark is wholly without force, as an 
argument against the genuineness of the passage in which 
the word is found: for, 

(1.) Where else in the course of this Gospel could amuctety 
have occurred? Now, unless some reason can be shewn why 
the word should, or at least might have been employed else- 
where, to remark upon its introduction in this place, where it 


9 8. Matth. vi. 1: xxiii. 5. S. Mark xvi. 11. 
* IIpds 7d OeaPijvar abrots, (vi. 1); and rots dvOpémois, xxiii. 5), 
® §. Luke xii. 4, t §. Matth. x. 28. « S. Mark iv. 41. S. Luke ii. 9. 
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could scarcely be dispensed with, as a ground of suspicion, is 
simply irrational. It might just as well be held to be a sus- 
picious circumstance, in respect of verses 3 and 4, that the 
verb dzroxvdifewv occurs there, and there only, in this Gospel. 
Nothing whatever follows from the circumstance. It is, in 
fact, a point scarcely deserving of attention. 

(2.) To be sure, if the case of a verb exclusively used by 
the two Evangelists, S. Mark and S. Luke, were an unique, 
or even an exceedingly rare phenomenon, it might have been 
held to be a somewhat suspicious circumstance that the phe- 
nomenon presented itself in the present section. But nothing 
of the sort is the fact. There are no fewer than forty-five 
verbs exclusively used by S. Mark and 8S. Luke. And why 
should not dzucreiy be, (as it is,) one of them? 

(3.) Note, next, that this word is used twice, and in the 
course of his last chapter too, also by S. Luke. Nowhere 
else does it occur in the Gospels. It is at least as strange 
that the word dmoreiy should be found twice in the last 
chapter of the Gospel according to S. Luke, as in the last 
chapter of the Gospel according to 8. Mark. And if no 
shadow of suspicion is supposed to result from this circum- 
stance in the case of the third Evangelist, why should it in 
the case of the second P 

(4.) But, lastly, the noun amiorla (which occurs in 8. Mark 
xvi. 14) occurs in two other places of the same Gospel. And 
this word (which S. Matthew uses twice,) is employed by 
none of the other Evangelists—What need to add another 
word? Do not many of these supposed suspicious circum- 
stances,—this one for example,—prove rather, on closer in- 
spection, to be confirmatory facts ? 

(IX.) We are next assured that meta ravra (ver. 12) “is 
not found in Mark, though many opportunities occurred for 
using it.” 

(1.) I suppose that what this learned writer means, is this ; 
that if S. Mark had coveted an opportunity for introducing 
the phrase perd Taira earlier in his Gospel, he might have 
found one. (More than this cannot be meant: for nowhere 
before does S. Mark employ any other phrase to express 
“after these things,” or “after this,” or “ afterwards.”) 
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But what is the obvious inference from the facts of the case, 
as stated by the learned Critic, except that the blessed Evan- 
gelist must be presumed to have been unconscious of any desire 
to introduce the expression under consideration on any other oc- 
casion except the present ? 

(2.) Then, further, it is worth observing that while the 
_ phrase pera tadra occurs five times in 8. Luke’s Gospel, it is 
found only twice in the Acts; while S. Matthew never em- 
ploys it at all. Why, then,—I would respectfully inquire— 
why need S. Mark introduce the phrase more than once ? Why, 
especially, is his solitary use of the expression to be repre- 
sented as a suspicious circumstance ; and even perverted into 
an article of indictment against the genuineness of the last 
twelve verses of his Gospel? ‘‘ Would any one argue that 
S. Luke was not the author of the Acts, because the author 
of the Acts has employed this phrase only twice,—‘ often as 
he could have used it?’ (Meyer’s phrase here*.)’”” 

(X.) Another objection awaits us—’Erepos also “is un- 
known to Mark,” says Dr. Davidson ;—which only means 
that the word occurs in chap. xvi. 12, but not elsewhere in 
his Gospel. 

It so happens, however, that é@repos also occurs once only 
in the Gospel of S. John. Does it therefore throw suspicion 
on S. John xix. 37? 

(XI.) The same thing is said of terepoy (in ver. 14) viz. 
that it “occurs nowhere” in the second Gospel. 

But why not state the case thus ?—’Yorepov, a word which 
is twice employed by S. Luke, occurs only once in S. Mark 
and once in 8. John.—That would be the true way of stating 
the facts of the case. But it would be attended with this 
inconvenient result,—that it would make it plain that the 
word in question has no kind of bearing on the matter in 
hand. 

(XII.) The same thing he says of Bde (in ver. 18). 

But what is the fact? The word occurs only twice in the 
Gospels,—viz. in S. Mark xvi. 18 and S. Luke iy. 35. It is 
one of the eighty-four words which are peculiar to S. Mark 


* Professor Broadus, ubi supra. 
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and 8. Luke. What possible significancy would Dr. David- 
son attach to the circumstance ? 

(XIII.) Once more.—“ ravtayod” (proceeds Dr. David- 
son) “is unknown to Mark;” which (as we begin to be 
aware) is the learned gentleman’s way of stating that it is 
only found in chap. xvi. 20. 

Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford insist that it a/so occurs 
in S. Mark i. 28. I respectfully differ from them in opinion : 
but when it has been pointed out that the word is only used 
besides in S. Luke ix. 6, what can be said of such Criticism but 
that it is simply frivolous ? 

(XIV. and XV.) Yet again :—ouvepyeiv and BeBatody are 
also said by the same learned Critic to be “ unknown to 
Mark.” 

S. Mark certainly uses these two words only once,—viz. in 
the last verse of the present Chapter: but what there is sus- 
picious in this circumstance, I am at a loss even to divine. 
He could not have used them oftener; and since one hundred 
and fifty-six words are peculiar to his Gospel, why should 
not cvvepyety and BeBatodv be two of them? 

(XVI.) “IIaoca xricus is Pauline,” proceeds Dr. Davidson, 
(referring to a famous expression which is found in ver. 15.) 

(1.) All very oracular,—to be sure: but why taca krtiows 
should be thought ‘‘ Pauline” rather than “ Petrine,”’ I really, 
once more, cannot discover ; seeing that S. Peter has the ex- 
pression as well as S. Paul’. 

(2.) In this place, however, the phrase is waca 1 xtiats. 
But even this expression is no more to be called “ Pauline” 
than “ Marcine;” seeing that as S. Mark uses it once and 
once only, so does S. Paul use it once and once only, viz. 
in Rom. viii. 22. 

(8.) In the meantime, how does it come to pass that the 
learned Critic has overlooked the significant fact that the 
word «tiovs occurs besides in S. Mark x. 6 and xiii. 19; and 
that it is a word which S. Mark alone of the Evangelists uses ? 
Its occurrence, therefore, in this place is a circumstance the 
very reverse of suspicious. 

(4.) But lastly, inasmuch as the opening words of our 


Y Col. i, 15, 23. 1S, Pet. ii, 18. 
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Lorn’s Ministerial Commission to the Apostles are these,— 
knpv&are To evayyéduov waon TH KTIoEL (ver. 15): 
inasmuch, too, as S. Paul in his Epistle to the Colossians 
(i. 23) almost reproduces those very words; speaking of the 
Hope tod evayyeriou... Tod knpuxOévTos ev Tacy 

[tH] erices TH bd Tov ovpavdy:?—Is it not an allowable 

conjecture that a direct reference to that place in 8. Mark’s 

Gospel is contained in this place of S. Paul’s Epistle? that 

the inspired Apostle “beholding the universal tendency of 

Christianity already realized,” announces (and from imperial 

Rome!) the fulfilment of his Lorp’s commands in his Lorp’s 
own words as recorded by the Evangelist 8. Mark? 

I desire to be understood to deliver this only as a conjec- 
ture. But seeing that S. Mark’s Gospel is commonly thought 
to have been written at Rome, and under the eye of S. Peter ; 
and that 8. Peter (and therefore S. Mark) must have been at 
Rome before S. Paul visited that city in a.p. 61 ;—seeing, 
too, that it was in A.D. 61-2 (as Wordsworth and Alford are 
agreed) that S. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Colossians, and 
wrote it from Rome ;—I really can discover nothing unrea- 
sonable in the speculation. If, however, it be well founded, 
—(and it is impossible to deny that the coincidence of ex- 
pression may be such as I have suggested,)—then, what an 
august corroboration would this be of ‘the last Twelve 
Verses of the Gospel according to 8S. Mark!” ... If, indeed, 
the great Apostle on reaching Rome inspected S. Mark’s 
Gospel for the first time, with what awe will he have recog- - 
nised in his own recent experience the fulfilment of his 
Saviour’s great announcement concerning the “signs which 
should follow them that believe !”? Had he not himself “cast 
out devils ?””—“ spoken with tongues more than they all ?”— 
and at Melita, not only “shaken off the serpent into the fire 
and felt no harm,” but also “laid hands on the sick” father 
of Publius, “and he had recovered ?”... To return, however, 
to matters of fact; with an apology (if it be thought neces- 
sary) for what immediately goes before, 

(XVII.) Next,—év 7@ ovopari pov (ver. 17) is noticed as 
another suspicious peculiarity. The phrase is supposed to occur 
only in this place of S. Mark’s Gospel; the Evangelist else- 
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where employing the preposition ém/:—(viz. in ix. 37: ix. 39: 
xiii. 6.) 

(1.) Now really, if it were so, the reasoning would be nu- 
gatory. SS. Luke also once, and once only, has év 76 dvépuari 
gov: his usage elsewhere being, (like 8. Mark’s) to use ézé. 
Nay, in two consecutive verses of ch. ix, érl 7 évéuari pov 
—oov is read: and yet,in the very next chapter, his Gospel 
exhibits an unique instance of the usage of év. Was it 
ever thought that suspicion is thereby cast on 8. Luke x. 17 ? 

(2.) But, in fact, the objection is an oversight of the 
learned (and generally accurate) objector. The phrase recurs 
in S. Mark ix. 38,—as the text of that place has been revised 
by Tischendorf, by Tregelles and by himself. This is there- 
fore a slightly corroborative, not a suspicious circumstance. 

(XVIII. and XIX.) We are further assured that wapaxo- 
AovGety (in ver. 17) and éraxoAovGety (in ver. 20) “ are both 
Joreign to the diction of Mark.” 

(1.) But what can the learned author of this statement 
possibly mean? He is not speaking of the uncompounded 
verb axodovletv, of course; for S. Mark employs it at least 
twenty times. He cannot be speaking of the compounded 
verb; for cvvaxoXovGety occurs in 8. Mark vy. 87. He can- 
not mean that wapaxonovOeiv, because the Evangelist uses 
it only once, is suspicious; for that would be to cast a slur 
on 8. Luke i. 8. He cannot mean generally that verbs com- 

pounded with prepositions are “ foreign to the diction of 
Mark;” for there are no less than forty-two such verbs 
which are even peculiar to S. Mark’s short Gospel,—against 
thirty which are peculiar to S. Matthew, and seventeen 
which are peculiar to 8. John. He cannot mean that verbs 
compounded with mapa and é7i have a suspicious look ; for 
at least thirty-three such compounds, (besides the two be- 
fore us,) occur in his sixteen chapters’%. What, then, I must 


a 


* mapaBdéradew[I quote fromthe Textus Receptus of S. Mark iv. 30,—confirmed 
as it is by the Peshito and the Philoxenian, the Vetus and the Vulgate, the 
Gothic and the Armenian versions,—besides Codd. A and D, and all the other 
uncials (except B, L, A, s,) and almost every cursive Codex. The evidence of 
Cod. C and of Origen is doubtful. Who would subscribe to the different read- 
ing adopted on countless similar occasions by the most recent Editors of the 
N.T.2] : wmapayyéadew : wapdyew ; mapaylverOat : mapadiddvar ; mapadauBavery : 
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really ask, can the learned Critic possibly mean ?—I re- 
spectfully pause for an answer. 

(2.) In the meantime, I claim that as far as such evidence 
goes,—(and it certainly goes a very little way, yet, as far as 
it goes,)—it is a note of S. Mark’s authorship, that within the 
compass of the last twelve verses of his Gospel these two 
compounded verbs should be met with. 

(XX.) Dr. Davidson points out, as another suspicious cir- 
cumstance, that (in ver. 18) the phrase yelpas émiTiOévat 
érri Tuva occurs; “instead of yelpas émutiPévas tiv.” 

(1.) But on the contrary, the phrase ‘is in Mark’s man- 
ner,” says Dean Alford: the plain fact being that it occurs 
no less than three times in his Gospel,—viz. in chap. viil. 
25: x. 16: xvi. 18. (The other idiom, he has four times *.) 
Behold, then, one and the same phrase is appealed to as 
a note of genuineness and as an indication of spurious origin. 
What can be the value of such Criticism as this ? 

(2.) Indeed, the phrase before us supplies no unapt illus- 
tration of the precariousness of the style of remark which 
is just now engaging our attention. Within the space of 
three verses, S. Mark has both expressions,—viz. émifels tas 
xelpas avr@ (vili. 23) and also émé@nxe tas yetpas émi (ver. 
25.) S. Matthew has the latter phrase once; the former, 
twice’. Who will not admit that all this (so-called) Criti- 
cism is the veriest trifling; and that to pretend to argue 
about the genuineness of a passage of Scripture from such 
evidence as the present is an act of rashness bordering on 
folly?... The reader is referred to what was offered above 
on Art. VII. ’ 

(XXI. and XXII.) Again: the words pwév obv—s Kupios 
(ver. 19 and ver. 20) are also declared to be “foreign to the 
diction of Mark.” ask leave to examine these two charges 
separately. 


Taparnpelv : mapariWévar : mapapepew : mapépxecOa : mapéxew : mapioTdvar.— 
erayyeAAcoOat : eracxvverOa : emavicracbat : emepwrav : émBddAdew : emvywd- 
okew : emvypddew + emeyre : emiAapBaverbat : emiAavOdveoOat : emAver : emt- 
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® S. Mark v. 28: yi. 5: vii. 32: viii. 23. 
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(1.) mév ody occurs only once in 8, Mark’s Gospel, truly : 
but then 7 occurs only once in S. Luke (iii. 18) ;—only twice 
in S. John (xix. 24: xx. 30):—in S. Matthew, never at all. 
What imaginable plea can be made out of such evidence 
as this, for or against the genuineness of the last Twelve 
Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel P—Once more, I pause for an 
answer. 

(2.) As for 6 Kupuios being “ foreign to the diction of Mark 

in speaking of the Lorp,”—I really do not know what 
the learned Critic can possibly mean; except that he finds 
our Lorp nowhere called 6 Kupuos by S. Mark, except in this 
place. ‘ 
But then, he is respectfully reminded that neither does 
he find our Lorp anywhere called by S. Mark “Jzxsus 
Curist,” except in chap.i.1. Are we, therefore, to suspect 
the beginning of 8. Mark’s Gospel as well as the end of it? 
By no means, (I shall perhaps be told:) a reason is assign- 
able for the use of that expression in chap.i. 1. And so, 
I venture to reply, there is a fully sufficient reason assign- 
able for the use of this expression in chap. xvi. 19° 

(3.) By S. Matthew, by S. Mark, by S. John, our Lorp 
is called "Incods Xpictos,—but only in the first Chapter of 
their respective Gospels. By S. Luke nowhere. The ap- 
pellation may,—or may not,—be thought “ foreign to the 
diction” of those Evangelists. But surely it constitutes no 
reason whatever why we should suspect the genuineness 
of the beginning of the first, or the second, or the fourth 
Gospel. 

(4.) S. John three times in the first verse of his first Chapter 
designates the Eternal Son by the extraordinary title o 


- Aédyos; but nowhere else in his Gospel, (except once in ver. 


14,) does that Name recur. Would it be reasonable to re- 
present ¢his as a suspicious circumstance ? Is not the Divine 
fitness of that sublime appellation generally recognised and 
admitted 4?—Surely, we come to Scripture to be learners 
only: not to teach the blessed Writers how they ought to 
have spoken about Gop! When will men learn that “the 


© See below, pp. 184-6. ; 
4 See Pearson on the Creed, (ed. Burton), vol. 1. p. 151. 
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Scripture-phrase, or Janguage of the Holy Ghost®” is as 
much above them as Heaven is above Earth ? 

(XXIII.) Another complaint :—dvarng@jvat, which is 
found in ver. 19, occurs nowhere else in the Gospels. 

(1.) True. S. Mark has no fewer than seventy-four verbs 
which “ occur nowhere else in the Gospels:” and this hap- 
pens to be one of them? What possible inconvenience can 
be supposed to follow from that circumstance P 

(2.) But the remark is unreasonable. “Avadrn@jvar and 
avdadnwis are words proper to the Ascension of our Lorp into 
Heaven. The two Evangelists who do mot. describe that 
event, are without these words: the two Evangelists who do 
describe it, have them‘. Surely, these are marks of genuine- 
ness, not grounds for suspicion ! 

It is high time to conclude this discussion.—Much has 
been said about two other minute points :-— 

(XXIV.) It is declared that éxe?vos “is nowhere found 
absolutely used by 8. Mark: (the same thing may be said 
of 8. Matthew and of S. Luke also:) “but always empha- 
tically : whereas in verses 10 and 11, it is absolutely used 8.” 
Another writer says,—‘‘ The use of éxefvos in verses 10, 11, 
and 13 (twice) in a manner synonymous with 6 6é, is 
peculiar *.” 

(1.) Slightly peculiar it is, no doubt, but not very, that 
an Evangelist who employs an ordinary word in the ordi- 
nary way about thirty times in all, should use it “absolutely” 
in two consecutive verses. 

(2.) But really, until the Critics can agree among them- 
selves as to which are precisely the offending instances,— 
(for it is evidently a moot point whether éxeZvos be em- 
phatic in ver. 18, or not,)—we may be excused from a pro- 
longed discussion of such a question. I shall recur to the 
subject in the consideration of the next Article (XXV.) 

(XXV.) So again, it may be freely admitted that “in the 
10th and 14th verses there are sentences without a copula- 


¢ Ibid. p. 183,—at the beginning of the exposition of “ Our Lorn.” 
f S. Mark xvi. 19. S. Luke ix. 51. Acts i. 2. 
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tive: whereas Mark always has the copulative in such cases, 
particularly cai.” But then,— 

(1.) Unless we can be shewn at least two or three other 
sections of S. Mark’s Gospel resembling the present,—(I mean, 
passages in which S. Mark summarizes many disconnected 
incidents, as he does here,)—is it not plain that such an 
objection is wholly without point ? 

(2.) Two instances are cited. In the latter, (ver. 14), 
Lachmann and Tregelles read iorepov Sé: and the reading 
is not impossible. So that the complaint is really re- 
duced to this,—That in ver. 10 the Evangelist begins 
‘Exeivn mopev@eica, instead of saying Kai éxelvn sropev- 
Geica. And (it is implied) there is something so abhorrent 
_ to probability in this, as slightly to strengthen the suspicion 
that the entire context is not the work of the Evangelist. 

(3.) Now, suppose we had S. Mark back among us: and 
suppose that he, on being shewn this objection, were to be 
heard delivering himself somewhat to the following effect :— 
“Aye. But men may not find fault with ‘hat turn of phrase. 
I derived it from Simon Peter’s lips. I have always sus- 
pected that it was a kind of echo, so to say, of what he 
and ‘the other Disciple’ had many a time rehearsed in the 
hearing of the wondering Church concerning the Magda- 
lene on the morning of the Resurrection.” And then we 
should have remembered the familiar place in the fourth 
Gospel :— 

yuvat Ti KAalets; Tiva Entets; ’EKEINH Soxovoa K.T.2. 
After which, the sentence would not have seemed at all 
strange, even though it be “ without a copulative :”— 

ad’ As éxBeBrjKes evra Sapova. ’EKEINH TropevOeioa K.T.r. 

(4.) For after all, the only question to be asked is,—Will 
any one pretend that such a circumstance as this is sus- 
picious 2 Unless that be asserted, I see not what is gained by 
raking together,—(a8 one easily might do in any section of any 
of the Gospels,)—every minute peculiarity of form or expres- 
sion which can possibly be found within the space of these 
twelve verses. It is an evidence of nothing so much as 
an incorrigible coarseness of critical fibre, that every slight 
variety of manner or language should be thus pounced upon 
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and represented as a note of spuriousness,—in the face of 
(a) the unfaltering tradition of the Church universal that 
the document has never been hitherto suspected: and 
(b) the known proclivity of all writers, as free moral and 
intellectual agents, sometimes to deviate from their else 
invariable practice.—May I not here close the discussion ? 

There will perhaps be some to remark, that however suc- 
cessfully the foregoing objections may seem to have been 
severally disposed of, yet that the combined force of such 
a multitude of slightly suspicious circumstances must be not 
only appreciable, but even remain an inconvenient, not to 
say a formidable fact. Let me point out that the supposed 
remark is nothing else but a fallacy ; which is detected the 
instant it is steadily looked at. 

For if there really had remained after the discussion of 
each of the foregoing XXV Articles, a slight residuum of 
suspiciousness, then of course the aggregate of so many frac- 
tions would have amounted to something in the end. 

But since it has been proved that there is absolutely 
nothing at all suspicious in any of the alleged circumstances 
which have been hitherto examined, the case becomes alto- 
gether different. The sum of ten thousand nothings is still 
nothing. This may be conveniently illustrated by an appeal 
to the only charge which remains to be examined. 

(XXVI. and XXVII.) The absence from these twelve 
verses of the adverbs edféws and maduwv,—(both of them 
favourite words with the second Evangelist,)—has been 
pointed out as one more suspicious circumstance. Let us 
take the words singly :— 

(a) The adverb evOéws (or eds) is indeed of very frequent 
occurrence in S. Mark’s Gospel. And yet its absence from 


i Exactly so Professor Broadus :—“ Now it will not do to say that while 
no one of these peculiarities would itself prove the style to be foreign to Mark, 
the whole of them combined will do so. It is very true that the multiplication 
of Littles may amount to much; but not so the multiplication of nothings. 
And how many of the expressions which are cited, appear, in the light of our 
examination, to retain the slightest real force as proving difference of author- 
ship? Is it not true that most of them, and those the most important, are 
reduced to absolutely nothing, while the remainder possess scarcely any ap- 
preciable significance ?”’—p. 360, (see above, p. 139, note g.) 
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chap. xvi is proved to be in no degree a suspicious circum- 
stance, from the discovery that though it occurs as many as 
12 times in chap. i; ; 
and 6 chap. v; 
and 5 i chap. iv, vi; 
and 3 aS chap. ii, ix, xiv; 


and 2 7 chap. vii, xi; 
it yet occurs only 1 at chap. ili, vili, x, xv; 
while it occurs 0 PS chap. Xli, xiii, xvi. 


(6) In like manner, adv, which occurs as often as 
6 times in chap. xiv; 
and}. +5, chap. x; 
and 3 ;, chap. viii, xv; 
and2 ss, chap. ii, ili, vil, xi, xii; 
and ] + chap. iv, v; 
occurs 0 __se—7», chap. 1, Vi, 1x, xiii, xvi. * 

(1.) Now,—How can it possibly be more suspicious that 
maAwv should be absent from the last twelve verses of S. Mark, 
than that it should be away from the first forty-five ? 

(2.) Again. Since ev@éws is not found in the xii or the 
xii chapters of this same Gospel,—nor zap in the i*, vit, 
ix™, or xiii chapter,—(for the sufficient reason that neither 
word is wanted in any of those places,)—what possible ‘ sus- 
piciousness” can be supposed to result from the absence of 
both words from the xvi chapter also, where a/so neither 
of them is wanted? Why is the xvi'" chapter of S. Mark’s 
Gospel,—or rather, why are “the last twelve verses” of it, 
—to labour under such special disfavor and discredit ? 

(3.) Dr. Tregelles makes answer,—“ I am well aware that 
arguments on style are often very fallacious, and that by them- 
selves they prove very little: but when there does exist ex- 
ternal evidence, and when internal proofs as to style, manner, 
verbal expression, and connection; are in accordance with 
such independent grounds of forming a judgment; then these 
internal considerations possess very great weight’.”—For all 


k §. John has daw (47 times) much oftener than 8, Mark (29 times). And 
yet, méAw is not met with in the ii®4, or the iit’, or the v, or the vii'4, or 
the xv'4, or the xviit® chapter of S. John’s Gospel. 

1 Printed Test, p. 256. 
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rejoinder, the respected writer is asked,— (a) But when 
there does not exist any such external evidence: what then ? 
Next, he is reminded (b) That whether there does, or does 
not, it is at least certain that not one of those “ proofs as to 
style,” &c., of which he speaks, has been able to stand 
the test of strict examination. Not only is the precarious- 
ness of all such Criticism as has been brought to bear against 
the genuineness of 8. Mark xvi. 9—20 excessive, but the 
supposed facts adduced in evidence have been found out to 
be every one of them mistakes ;—being either, (1) demon- 
strably without argumentative cogency of any kind ;—or 
else, (2) distinctly corroborative and confirmatory circum- 
stances: indications that this part of the Gospel is indeed by 
S. Mark,—not that it is probably the work of another hand. 

And thus the formidable enumeration of twenty-seven 
grounds of suspicion vanishes out of sight: fourteen of them 
proving to be frivolous and nugatory ; and thirteen, more or 
less clearly witnessing in favour of the section ™. 

III. Of these thirteen expressions, some are even eloquent 
in their witness. I am saying that it is impossible not to be 
exceedingly struck by the discovery that this portion of the 
Gospel contains (as I have explained already) so many in- 
dications of 8S. Mark’s undoubted manner. Such is the refer- 
ence to 9 «tiows (in ver. 15):—the mention of dmotia (in 
ver. 14) :—the occurrence of the verb wropeverOas (in ver. 10 
and 12),—of the phrase év 7 dvduari pov (in ver. 17),—and 
of the phrase yetpas émitiOévas eri twa (in ver. 18) :—of the © 
Evangelical term for our Lorp’s Ascension, viz. advehnpOn 
(in ver. 19) :—and lastly, of the compounds crapaxodoubety 
and évaxoXovGeiv (in verses 17 and 20.) 

To these Thirteen, will have to be added all those other 
notes of identity of authorship,—such as they are,—which 
result from recurring identity of phrase, and of which the 
assailants of this portion of the Gospel have prudently said 
nothing. Such are the following :— 

(xiv.) "Avicravat, for rising from the dead; which is one 


™ It will be found that of the former class (1) are the following :—Article iii: 
Vii: ix; KX: Xi: Xil: Xlll: Xlv: XV: XX1: XXIV: xxv: xxvi: xxvil. Of the 
latter (2):—Art. i: ii: iv: v: vi: viii: xvi: xvii: xvili: xix: xx: xxii: xxiii. 
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of 8. Mark’s words. Taking into account the shortness of 
his Gospel, he has it thrice as often as S. Luke; twelve times 
as often as S. Matthew or S. John. 

(xv.) The idiomatic expression zropevouévors eis dypor, 
of which S. Matthew does not present a single specimen ; 
but which occurs three times in the short Gospel of S. Mark», 
—of which ver. 12 is one. 

(xvi.) The expression wpoié (in ver. 9,)—of which S. Mark 
avails himself six times: i. (if the length of the present 
Gospel be taken into account) almost five times as often as 
either S. Matthew or S.John,—S. Luke never using the word 
at all. In his first chapter (ver. 35), and here in his last 
(ver. 2), S. Mark uses Aéav in connexion with mpwi. 

(xvii.) The phrase knpvocew 7d ebayyéXuov (in ver. 15) is 
_ another of 8. Mark’s phrases. Like S. Matthew, he employs 

it four times (i. 14: xiii. 10: xiv. 9: xvi. 15): but it occurs 
neither in S. Luke’s nor in 8. John’s Gospel. ; 

(xvui.) The same words singly are characteristic of his 

“Gospel. Taking the length of their several narratives into 
account, §. Mark has the word xnpvocew more than twice as 
often as S. Matthew: three times as often as S. Luke. 

(xix.) evayyéAcov,—a word which occurs only in the first 
two Gospels,—is found twice as often in S. Mark’s as in 
S. Matthew’s Gospel: and if the respective length of their 
Gospels be considered, the proportion will be as three to one. 
It occurs, as above stated, in ver. 15. 

(xx.) If such Critics as Dr. Davidson had been concerned 
to vindicate the genuineness of this section of the Gospel, we 
should have been assured that ¢avepodcOat is another of 
S. Mark’s words: by which they would have meant no more 
than this,—that though employed neither by 8S. Matthew 
nor by S. Luke it is used thrice by S. Mark,—being found 
twice in this section (verses 12, 14), as well as in ch. iv. 22. 

(xxi.) They would have also pointed out that oxdAnpoxap- 
S/a is another of S. Mark’s words: being employed neither by 
S. Luke nor by S. John,—by 8S. Matthew only once,—but 
by S. Mark on ¢wo occasions ; of which ch. xvi. 14 is one. 


» Oh. xiii. 16,—6 eis roy dypdv Bv: and ch. xv. 21,—éepxéuevoy am’ dypod,— 
an expression which S. Luke religiously reproduces in the corresponding place 
of his Gospel, viz, in ch. xxiii, 26. 
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(xxii.) In the same spirit, they would have bade us ob- 
serve that avtayod (ver. 20)—unknown to S. Matthew and 
S.John, and employed only once by S.Luke,—is twice used 
by S. Mark; one instance occurring in the present section. 

Nor would it have been altogether unfair if they had 
added that the precisely similar word wravtayoGev (or Trav- 
toOev) is only found in this same Gospel,—viz. in ch. 1. 45. 

(xxiii.) They would further have insisted (and this time 
with a greater show of reason) that the adverb cadas (which 
is found in ver. 18) is another favorite word with S. Mark: 
occurring as it does, (when the length of these several nar- 
ratives is taken into account,) more than twice as often in 
S. Mark’s as in 8. John’s Gospel,—just three times as often 
as in the Gospel of 8. Matthew and S. Luke. 

(xxiv.) A more interesting (because a more just) observa- 
tion would have been that éyew, in the sense of “to be,” (as. 
in the phrase xad@s éyewv, ver. 18,) is characteristic of 
S. Mark. He has it oftener than any of the Evangelists, 
viz. six times in all (ch. i. 82; 34: 1.17: v. 283: vi. 55: 
xvi. 18.) Taking the shortness of his Gospel into account, 
he employs this idiom twice as often as S. Matthew ;—three 
times as often as 8. John ;—four times as often as S. Luke. 

(xxv.) They would have told us further that dpfworos is 
another of S. Mark’s favorite words: for that he has it three 
times,—viz. in ch. vi. 5, 13, and here in ver.18. S. Matthew 
has it only once. S. Luke and S. John not at_all. 

(xxvi.) And we should have been certainly reminded by 
them that the conjunction of wevOodct nat Kdalovor (in 
ver. 10) is characteristic of S. Mark,—who has xAalovras Kab 
adardfovtas in ch. v. 388: OopuBetcbe Kal Kralere in the 
very next verse. As for zreveiv, it is one of the 123 words 
common to S. Matthew and 8. Mark, and peculiar to their 
two Gospels. 

(xxvil.) Lastly, “xataxpivw (in ver. 16), instead of xpiva, 
is Mark’s word, (comp. x. 33: xiv. 64).” The simple verb 
which is used four times by S. Matthew, five times by 
S. Luke, nineteen times by 8. John, is never at all employed 
by 8. Mark: whereas the compound verb he has oftener in 
proportion than S. Matthew,—more than twice as often as 
either S. Luke or S. John. 
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Strange,—that there should be exactly “xxvii” notes of 
genuineness discoverable in these twelve verses, instead of 
“XXVII” grounds of suspicion ! 

But enough of all this. Here, we may with advantage 
review the progress hitherto made in this inquiry. 

I claim to have demonstrated long since that all those im- 
posing assertions respecting the “Style” and “ Phraseology”’ 
of this section of the Gospel which were rehearsed at the 
outset °,—are destitute of foundation. But from this dis- 
covery alone there results a settled conviction which it will 
be found difficult henceforth to disturb. A page of Scrip- 
ture which has been able to endure so severe an ordeal of 
hostile inquiry, has been proved to be above suspicion. That 
character is rightly accounted b/ameless which comes out 
unsullied after Calumny has done her worst ; done it syste- 
matically; done it with a will; done it for a hundred years. 

But this is not an adequate statement of the facts of the 
case in respect of the conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel. Some- 
thing more is certain than that the charges which have been 
so industriously brought against this portion of the Gospel are 
without foundation. It has been also proved that instead of 
there being discovered twenty-seven suspicious words and 
phrases scattered up and down these twelve verses of the 
Gospel, there actually exist exactly as many words and 
phrases which attest with more or less certainty that those 
verses are nothing else but the work of the Evangelist. 

IV. And now it is high time to explain that though 
I have hitherto condescended to adopt the method of my 
opponents, I have only done so in order to shew that it 
proves fatal to themselves. I am, to say the truth, ashamed of 
- what has last been written,—so untrustworthy do I deem the 
method which, (following the example of those who have 
preceded me in this inquiry,) I have hitherto pursued. The 
“ Concordance test,”—(for that is probably as apt and intel- 
ligible a designation as can be devised for the purely mecha- 
nical process whereby it is proposed by a certain school of 
Critics to judge of the authorship of Scripture,)—is about 
the coarsest as well as about the most delusive that could be 


© See above, p. 146. 
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devised. By means of this clumsy and vulgar instrument, 
especially when applied, (as in the case before us,) without 
skill and discrimination, it would be just as easy to prove 
that the first twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are of a sus- 
picious character as the Jast?. In truth, except in very 
skilful hands, it is no test at all, and can only mislead. 

Thus, (in ver. 1,) we should be informed (i.) that ‘ Mark 
nowhere uses the appellation Jesus Curisr:” and (ii.) that 
“ evayyédtov ’Inoot Xpictod” is “ Pauline.”—We should be 
reminded (iii.) that this Evangelist nowhere introduces any 
of the Prophets by name, and that therefore the mention of 
“‘Tsaiah*” (in ver. 2) is a suspicious circumstance :—-(iv.) that 
a quotation from the Old Testament is “‘ foreign to his man- 
ner,”—(for writers of this class would not hesitate to assume 
that S. Mark xv. 28 is no part of the Gospel ;)—and (v.) that 
the fact that here are quotations from two different prophets, 
betrays an unskilful hand.—(vi.) Because S. Mark three times 
calls Judea by its usual name (TIovda/a, viz. in iii. 7: x. 1: 
xiii, 14), the wnique designation, 7 "Iovdaia ydépa (in ver. 5) 
would be pronounced decisive against ‘‘ the authorship of 
Mark.”—(vi.) The same thing would be said of the unique 


P The reader will be perhaps interested with the following passage in the 
pages of Professor Broadus already (p. 139 note g) alluded to:—*It occurred to 
me to examine the twelve just preceding verses, (xv. 44 to xvi. 8,) and by 
a curious coincidence, the words and expressions not elsewhere employed by 
Mark, footed up precisely the same number, seventeen. Those noticed are the 
following (text of Tregelles) :—ver, 44, ré0vyxev (elsewhere émrodvhoxw) :— 
ver. 45, yvovs ard, a construction found nowhere else in the New Testament : 
also édwpjoaro and mraua: ver. 46, évelAnrev, AchaTounuévov, mérpas, Tpoce= 
kbAwcey :—chap. xvi. ver. 1, divyevouevov, and apdéuara: ver. 2, mig TOY cap. 
Sdrwy :—ver. 3, dmoxvAlces:—ver. 4, dvexexddArorat. Also, opd5pa, (Mark’s 
word is Aiay.) Ver. 5, év rots Setiots is a construction not found in Mark, or 
the other Gospels, though the word Setids occurs frequently :—ver. 8, efyev, in 
this particular sense, not elsewhere in the New Testament : tpdyos. 

“This list is perbaps not complete, for it was prepared in a few hours— 
about as much time, it may be said, without disrespect, as Fritsche and Meyer 
appear to have given to their collections of examples from the other passage. 
It is not proposed to discuss the list, though some of the instances are curious. 
It is not claimed that they are all important, but that they are all real. And 
as regards the single question of the nwmber of peculiarities, they certainly. 
form quite an offset to the number upon which Dean Alford has laid stress.’ 
—p. 361. * Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford. 
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expression, é€v “IopSdavy totaué, which is found in ver, 5,— 
seeing that this Evangelist three times designates Jordan 
simply as "Iopdavns (i. 9: iii. 8: x. 1).—(viii.) That entire 
expression in ver. 7 (wnique, it must be confessed, in the Gos- 
pel,) ob ov« eit ixavds—tbroSnudtwv adtod, would be pro- 
nounced “abhorrent to the style of Mark.”—(ix.) 76 IIvedyua 
twice, (viz. in ver. 10 and ver. 12) we should be told is n>ver 
used by the Evangelist absolutely for the Hony Guosr: but 
always 70 IIvedwa 7 “Aycov (as in ch. iii. 29: xii. 36: 
xili. 11).—(x.) The same would be said of of ‘Iepocodupira 
(in ver. 5) for “the inhabitants of Jerusalem :” we should 
be assured that S. Mark’s phrase would rather be of dé 
‘Iepocodvpwv,—as in ch. iii, 8 and 22.—And (xi.) the ex- 
pression wictevew ev TO evayyeriw (ver. 15), we should be 
informed “ cannot be Mark’s ;’—who either employs e/s and 
the accusative (as in ch. ix. 92), or else makes the verb take 
a dative (as in ch. xi. 31: xvi. 13, 14.)—We should also pro- 
bably be told that the ten following words are all “unknown 
to Mark :”—(sxii.) rpiyes,—(xiii.) Sepuarivn,—(xiv.) dopids,— 
(xv.) axpides, (xvi.) wédt,—(xvii.) @yptos, (six instances in 
a single verse (ver. 6): a highly suspicious circumstance !),— 
(xvili.) «dmrewv,—(xix.) (was,—(xx.) drodjpyata, (all three 
instances in ver. 7 !)—(xxi.) edSoxetv,—(xxii.) xal éyéveto . . 
prev (ver. 9),—unique in 8S. Mark !—(xxiii.) BamwrifecPas 
eis (ver 9), another unique phrase !—(xxiv.) oi odpavoi twice, 
(viz. in verses 10, 11) yet elsewhere, when S. Mark speaks 
of Heaven, (ch. vi. 41: vii. 34: viii. 11: xvi. 19) he always 
uses the singular.—Lastly, (xxv.) the same sorry objection 
which was brought against the “last twelve verses,” (that 
manu, a favourite adverb with S. Mark, is not found there,) 
-is here even more conspicuous. 

Turning away from all this,—(not, however, without an 
apology for having lingered over such frivolous details so 
long,)—I desire to point out that we have reverently to look 
below the surface, if we would ascertain how far it is to be 
presumed from internal considerations whether 8. Mark was 
indeed the author of this portion of his Gospel, or not. 

V. We must devise, I say, some more delicate, more philo- 
sophical, more real test than the coarse, uncritical expedient 
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which has been hitherto considered of ascertaining by refer- 
ence to the pages of a Greek Concordance whether a certain 
word which is found in this section of the Gospel is, or is 
not, used elsewhere by S. Mark. And I suppose it will be 
generally allowed to be deserving of attention,—in fact, to 
be a singularly corroborative cireumstance,—that within the 
narrow compass of these Twelve Verses we meet with every 
principal characteristic of S. Mark’s manner :—Thus, 

(i.) Though he is the Author of the shortest of the Gos- 
pels, and though to all appearance he often merely repro- 
duces what S. Matthew has said before him, or else antici- 
pates something, which is afterwards delivered by: S. Luke,— 
it is surprising how often we are indebted to S. Mark for 
precious pieces of information which we look for in vain 
elsewhere. Now, this is a feature of the Evangelist’s man- 
ner which is susceptible of memorable illustration from the 
section before us. 

How many and how considerable are the new circumstances 
which §. Mark here delivers!—(1) That Mary Magdalene 
was the first to behold the risen Saviour: (2) That it was 
He who had cast out from her the “seven devils:” (8) How 
the men were engaged to whom she brought her joyful mes- 
sage,—(4) who not only did not believe her story, but when 
Cleopas and his companion declared what had happened to 
themselves, “neither believed they them.” (5) The terms of 
the Ministerial Commission, as set down in verses 15 and 16, 
are unique. (6) The announcement of the “signs which 
should follow them that believe” is even extraordinary. 
Lastly, (7) this is the only place in the Gospel where The 
Session at the right Hand of Gop is recorded... . So many, 
and. such precious incidents, showered into the Gospel Trea- 
sury at the last moment, and with such a lavish hand, must 
needs have proceeded if not from an Apostle at least from 
a companion of Apostles. O, if we had no other token to 
go by, there could not be a reasonable doubt that this entire 
section is by no other than S. Mark himself! 

(ii.) A second striking characteristic of the second’ Evan- 
gelist is his love of picturesque, or at least of striking details, 
—his proneness to introduce exceedingly minute particulars, 
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often of the profoundest significancy, and always of con- 
siderable interest. Not to look beyond the Twelve Verses 
(chap. i. 9—20) which were originally proposed for com- 
parison,—We are reminded (a) that in describing our Sa- 
viour’s Baptism, it is only S. Mark who relates that “He 
came from Nazareth” to be baptized.—(s) In his highly 
elliptical account of our Lorp’s Temptation, it is only he 
who relates that “‘He was with the wild beasts.”’—(c) In his 
description of the Call of the four Disciples, S. Mark alone 
it is who, (notwithstanding the close resemblance of his 
account to what is found in S. Matthew,) records that the 
father of S. James and S. John was left “in the ship with 
the hired servants4.”’—Now, of this characteristic, we have 
also within these twelve verses, at least four illustrations :— 

(a) Note in ver. 10, that life-like touch which evidently 
proceeded from an eye-witness,— trevOotvct cal xralovor.” 
S. Mark relates that when Mary conveyed to the Disciples 
the joyous tidings of the Lorn’s Resurrection, she found 
them overwhelmed with sorrow,—‘ mourning and weeping.” 

(b) Note also that the unbelief recorded in ver. 18 is re- 
corded only there. 

(ec) Again. S.Mark not only says that as the two Disci- 
ples were “ going into the country,” (7ropevopevos eis aypev*, 
ver. 12,) Jesus also “went with them”—(cuv-erropeveto, as 
S. Luke relates ;)—but that it was as they actually “walked” 
along (wepimatovoty) that this manifestation took place. 

(d) Among the marvellous predictions made concerning 
“them that believe; what can be imagined more striking 
than the promise that they should “take up serpents ;” and 
suffer no harm even if they should “drink any deadly thing” ? 

(iii) Next,—all have been struck, I suppose, with S. Mark’s 
_ proneness to substitute some expression of his own for what 
he found in the Gospel of his predecessor S. Matthew: or, 
when he anticipates something which is afterwards met with 
in the Gospel of S. Luke, his aptness to deliver it in lan- 
guage entirely independent of the later Evangelist. I allude, 
for instance, to his substitution of émiBarav éxdase (xiv. 72) 

4S. Mark i. 9: 14: 20. x The same word is found also 


gn S. Luke’s narrative of the same event, ch. xxiv. 13. 
N 
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for S.Matthew’s écdavoe wixpos (xxvi.75) ;—and of 6 réerav 
(vi. 8) for 6 tod téerovos vids (S. Matth. xiii. 55).—The 
“woman of Canaan” in S.Matthew’s Gospel (yuv7 Xava- 
vaia, ch. xv. 22), is called “a Greek, a Syrophenician by 
nation” in S.Mark’s (EAAqvis, Yupopoimeca to yévet, 
ch. vii. 26).—At the Baptism, “instead of the ‘ opened” 
heavens of S. Matthew (dve®yOncay, ch. iii. 16) and S. Luke 
(avewyOfvat, ch. iii. 22), we are presented by S. Mark with 
the striking image of the heavens “cleaving” or “‘ being rent 
asunder”? (axsfouévous *, ch. i. 10)—What S. Matthew calls 
7a Spta Maydanrd (ch. xv. 39), S. Mark designates as ta | 
pépn AarpavovOa (ch. viii. 10.)—In place of S. Matthew’s 
fin SYadS8ovnaiwy (ch. xvi. 6), S. Mark has Svun ‘Hpddov — 
(ch. viii. 15.)—In describing the visit to Jericho, for the dvo 
tudroé of S. Matthew (ch. xx. 29), S. Mark gives vios Tipatouv 
Bapripatos 6 tupdos.... mpocarrav (ch. x. 46.)—For the 
Kvdéovs of S. Matth. xxi. 8, S. Mark (ch. xi. 8) has orou- 
Badas; and for the other’s mplv adéxtopa dwvjcat (xxvi. 
34), he has srplv 7 Sis (xiv. 30.)—It is so throughout. 

- Accordingly,—(as we have already more than once had occa- 
sion to remark,)—whereas the rest say only 7 pla tov caP- 
Barov, 8. Mark says rpétn caPBarov (in ver. 9).—Whereas 
S. Luke (viii. 2) says ad’ is Satpovia émta éEerndAvOer,— 
S. Mark records that from her é#BeBrnKer Eta Satpovia.— 
Very different is the great ministerial Commission as set 
down by S. Mark in ver. 15, 16, from what is found in 
S. Matthew xxviii. 19, 20.—And whereas S. Luke says “their 
eyes were holden that they should not know Him,” S. Mark 
says that “He appeared to them in another form.” ...Is it 
credible that any one fabricating a conclusion to S. Mark’s 
narrative after S. Luke’s Gospel had appeared, would have 
ventured so to paraphrase 8. Luke’s statement? And yet, 
let the consistent truthfulness of either expression be care- 
fully noted. Both are historically accurate, but they pro- 
ceed from opposite points of view. Viewed on the heavenly 
side, (Gon’s side), the Disciples’ “eyes” (of course) “were 


* On which, Victor of Antioch (if inded it be he) finely remarks,—Syitorra 
8 of obpavol, 7) kata Maréaioy dvolyovra, tva trois avOpdhrois drod06A é& ovpavot 
6 dyiacpds, Kal ovvapey rots émuyelois Td obpdvia.—(Cramer i, p. 271.) 
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holden :”—viewed on the earthly side, (Man’s side), the risen 
Saviour (no doubt) “ appeared in another form.” 

(iv.) Then further, S. Mark is observed to introduce many 
expressions into his Gospel which confirm the prevalent 
tradition that it was at Rome he wrote it; and that it was 
with an immediate view to Latin readers that it was pub- 
lished. Twelve such expressions were enumerated above 
(at p. 150-1); and such, it was also there shewn, most un- 
mistakably is the phrase tp#tn caSBdrov in ver.9.—It is 
simply incredible that any one but an Evangelist writing 
under the peculiar conditions traditionally assigned to S. 
Mark, would have hit upon such an expression as this,— 
the strict equivalent, to Latin ears, for 7 pla caBBarwv, 
which has occurred just above, in ver. 2. Now this, it will 
be remembered, is one of the hacknied objections to the ge- 
nuineness of this entire portion of the Gospel ;—quite proof 
enough, if proof were needed, of the exceeding improbability 
which attaches to the phrase, in the judgment of those who 
have considered this question the most. 

(v.) The last peculiarity of S. Mark to which I propose 
to invite attention is supplied by those expressions which 
connect his Gospel with 8. Peter, and remind us of the con- 
stant traditional belief of the ancient Church that 8. Mark 
was the companion of the chief of the Apostles. 

That the second Gospel contains many such hints has 
often been pointed out; never more interestingly or more 
convincingly than by Townson®* in a work which deserves 
to be in the hands of every student of Sacred Science. In- 
stead of reproducing any of the familiar cases in order to 
illustrate my meaning, I will mention one which has per- 
haps never been mentioned in this connexion before. 
~ (a) Reference is made to our Lorp’s sayings in 8. Mark vii, 
and specially to what is found in ver.19. That expression, 
«purging all meats” (kaOapifov' ravra Ta Bp@pata), does 
really seem to be no part of the Divine discourse; but the 
Evangelist’s inspired comment on the Saviour’s words *. 


* Dise. v. Sect. ii. t This appears to be the true reading. 
« So Chrysostom :—6é 8 Mdpxos pnolv, bre “Kabapifev Td Bpdwara,” Taira 
#acyev. [vii. 526 4 ].—He seems to have derived that remark from Origen [t# 
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Our Saviour (he explains) by that discourse of His—ipso 
facto—“ made all meats clean.” How doubly striking a state- 
ment, when it is remembered that probably Simon Peter 
himself was the actual author of it ;—the same who, on the 
house-top at Joppa, had been shewn in a vision that “ Gop 
had made clean” (6 Ocds éxabapice*) ali His creatures ! 

(b) Now, let a few words spoken by the same S. Peter on 
a memorable occasion be considered :—‘“‘ Wherefore of these 
men which have companied with us all the time that the 
Lorp Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the 
Baptism of John, unto that same day that He was taken up 
(aveAnpOn) from us, must one be ordained to be a witness 
with us of His Resurrection’.” Does not S. Peter thereby 
define the precise limits of our Saviour’s Ministry,—shew- 
ing it to have “begun” (apEamevos) “from the Baptism of 
John,”—and closed with the Day of our Lorp’s Ascension? 
And what else are those but the exact bounds of 8. Mark’s 
Gospel,—of which the dpy7 (ch. i. 1) is signally declared 
to have been the Baptism of John,—and the utmost limit, 
the day when (as 8. Mark says) “ He was taken up (avernpOn) 
into Heaven,”’—(ch. xvi. 19)? 

(c) I will only further remind the reader, in connexion 
with the phrase, waon 7H xtioer, in ver. 15,—(concerning 
which, the reader is referred back to page 162-3,)—that both 
S. Peter and 8. Mark (but no other of the sacred writers) 
conspire to use the expression a7’ apyjs kticews”. S. Mark 
has besides xtécews 1s éxtice 6 Oeds (ch. xiii. 19); while 
S. Peter alone styles the Atmigury, from His work of Crea- 
tion, 6 xtiorns. (1 8. Pet. iv. 19). 

VI. But besides, and over and above such considerations 


Matth. ed. Huet. i. 249 D] :—nara rbv Mdpxov ércye tadTa 6 Swrhp “ Kadapttwv 
mdvra Te Bpdpara.’?—From the same source, I suspect, Gregory Thanmaturgus. 
(Origen’s disciple), Bp. of Neocesarea in Pontus, a‘p. 261, [ Routh, iii. 257] 
derived the following :—kal 6 Swrhp 6 “mdyta Kodapifwv 7d Bpduara” ob rd 
eigmopevduevor, onal, Kowot Tov Gvopwrov, GAAG Td exmopevduevov.—See, by all” 
means, Field’s most interesting Adnotationes in Chrys., vol. iii. p.112....- 
*Evreddey (finely says Victor of Antioch) 6 Kaiwds &pyerar vduos 6 Kata Tb 
mvedua. (Cramer i. 335.) * Acts xe, 

y Acts i. 22, 23. Cf. ver. 2,—txpu is 4 Nuepas .  . dveaAhoen. 

* S, Mark x. 6: xiii. 19.—2 S, Pet. iii. 4 (Cf. 1 S. Pet. ii. 13.) 
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as those which precede,—(some of which, I am aware, might 
be considerably evacuated of their cogency; while others, 
T am just as firmly convinced, will remain forcible witnesses 
of Gon’s Truth to the end of Time,)—I hesitate not to avow .- 
my personal conviction that abundant and striking evidence 
is garnered up within the brief compass of these Twelve 
Verses that they are identical in respect of fabric with the 
rest of the Gospel; were clearly manufactured out of the 
same Divine materials,—wrought in the same heavenly loom. 
Tt was even to have been expected, from what is found 
to have been universally the method in other parts of Scrip- 
ture,— (for it was of course foreseen by Atmicury Gop 
from the beginning that this portion of His Word would 
be, like its Divine Author, in these last days cavilled at, re- 
viled, hated, rejected, denied,)—that the Seirrr would not 
leave Himself without witness in this place. It was to have 
been anticipated, I say, that Eternal Wisdom would care- 
fully—(I trust there is no irreverence in so speaking of Gop 
and His ways !)—would carefully make provision: meet the 
coming unbelief (as His Angel met Balaam) with a drawn 
sword: plant up and down throughout these Twelve Verses 
of the Gospel, sure indications of their Divine Original,—un- 
mistakable notes of purpose and design,—mysterious traces 
and tokens of Himself; not visible indeed to the scornful 
and arrogant, the impatient and irreverent; yet clear as if 
written with a sunbeam to the patient and humble student, 
the man who “trembleth at Gon’s Word*” Or, (if the 
Reader prefers the image,) the indications of a Divine Ori- 
ginal to be met with in these verses shall be likened rather 
to those cryptic characters, invisible so long as they remain 
‘unsuspected, but which shine forth clear and strong when 
exposed to the Light or to the Heat; (Light and Heat, both 
emblems of Himself!) so that even he that gropeth in dark- 
ness must now see them, and admit that of a truth “ the 
Lorp is in this place” although he “knew it not!” 
(i.) I propose then that in the first instance we compare 
the conclusion of 8. Mark’s Gospel with the beginning of it. 
We did this before, when our object was to ascertain whether 


* Ts. Ixvi. 2. 
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the Style of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 be indeed as utterly dis- 
cordant from that of the rest of the Gospel as is commonly 
represented. We found, instead, the most striking resem- 
blance®. We also instituted a brief comparison between 
the two in order to discover whether the Diction of the one 
might not possibly be found as suggestive of verbal doubts 
as the diction of the other: and so we found it*.—Let us 
for the third time draw the two extremities of this precious 
fabric into close proximity in order again to compare them. 
Nothing I presume can be fairer than to elect that, once 
more, our attention be chiefly directed to what is contained 
within the twelve verses (ver.9—20) of S. Mark’s first chapter 
which exactly correspond with the twelve verses of his /ast 
chapter (ver.9—20) which are the subject of the present 
volume. 

Now between these two sections of the Gospel, besides 
(1) the obvious verbal resemblance, I detect (2) a singular 
parallelism of essential structure. And this does not strike 
me the less forcibly because nothing of the kind was to have 
been expected. 

(1.) On the verbal coincidences I do not propose to lay 
much stress. Yet are they certainly not without argumenta- 
tive weight and significancy. I allude to the following :— 

(a) [Barrifer, Banricpa (1. 4)— (a) Barrio Geis (xvi. 16) 

kat ¢BarriCovro (i. 5)—éBar- 
toa, Barrices (i. 8)|—xal €B- 
arrioOn (i. 9) 
() [knpioowr, éxnpvace (i. 7)] (5) éxnpv&ay (xvi. 20) 
(band c) knptcowy rd ebayyédvov —(¢) xnpdgare 7d edayyéAtov (xvi. 


(i. 14)—[dpyi) rod evayyediov 15) 
i.1)] 

(cand d) morevere &v rG ebay- (a) qriornoay (xvi. 11)—odde 
yedie (i. 15) ériotevoay (Xvi. 13) — rip 


amiotiay, ovk émiotevoay (XVI. 
14)—6 mortetoas, 6 dmarioas 
(xvi. 16)—rois moredoact 
(xvi. 17.) 
Now this, to say the least, shews that there exists an 
unmistakable relation of sympathy between the first page of 


» See above, p. 143-5. * See above, p. 174.5. 
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S. Mark’s Gospel and the last. The same doctrinal phrase- 
ology *,—the same indications of Divine purpose,—the same 
prevailing cast of thought is observed to occur in both. 
(i.) A Gospel to be everywhere preached ;—(ii.) Fuith, to be 
of all required ;—(iii.) Baptism to be universally administered ; 
(“one Lorp, one Faith, one Baptism:”’)—Is not this the 
theme of the beginning of S. Mark’s Gospel as well as of 
the end of it? Surely it is as if on comparing the two ex- 
tremities of a chain, with a view to ascertaining whether 
the fabric be identical or not, it were discovered that those 
extremities are even meant to clasp / 

(2.) But the essential parallelism between 8. Mark xvi. 9 
— 20 and S. Mark i. 9—20 is a profounder phenomenon and 
deserves even more attention. I proceed to set down side 
by side, as before, what ought to require neither comment 
nor explanation of mine. Thus we find,— 


(a) in ch.i. 9 to11:—Our Lorn’s (4) mm ch. xvi. 9 fo 11:—Our 
Manifestation to the World Lorp’s appearance to Mary 
(émupaveia) on His ‘‘ coming Magdalene (¢$dyn) after His 
up (dvaBaivev) out of the Resurrection (dvaords) from 
water” of Jordan: (having Death: (of which Gop had 
been “buried by Baptism,” said, ‘Thou art My Son, this 
as the Apostle speaks :) when day have I begotten Thee.” 
the Voice from Heaven pro- —— 12 to 14:—Two other 


elaimed,— Thou art My be- Manifestations (épavepadOn) to 
loved Son in whom I am Disciples. 
well pleased.” ; 
(B) 12, 13:—Cartstr’s (Bs) ————— 17, 18 :—Cunist’s 
_ + victory over Satan ; (where- promise that “they that be- 


by is fulfilled the promise lieve” ‘‘shall cast.out devils” 
“Thou shalt tread upon the and ‘‘shall take up serpents :’? 
lion and adder: the young (as [in S. Luke x. 19] He had 
lion and the dragon shalt given the Seventy ‘‘ power 
Thou trample under feet.”’) to tread on serpents and scor- 
: pions, and over all the power 
of the Enemy.’’) 
—— 8 :—The Pentecos- (c) 17:— The chief 
tal Gift foretold : ‘‘ He shall Pentecostal Gift specified : 
baptize you with the Horr « They shall speak with new 
Gxuost.’’] tongues.” 


{(e) 


* My attention was first drawn to this by my friend, the Rev. W. Kay, D.D. 
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(p) in ch. i. 14, 15: — Curis 
‘‘ comes into Galilee, preach- 
ing the Gospel .... and say- 
ing.... Repent ye, and be- 
lieve the Gospel.” 


(z) — 15: His announce- 
ment, that ‘“‘The time is ful- 
filled, and the Kingdom of 
Gop is at hand.” 


16 to 20 :—The four 
Apostles’ Call to the Minis- 
try: (which [S. Luke v. 8, 9} 
is miraculously attested.) 


() 


Two Articles in the Creed of Jerusalem. 


[CHAP. 


(p) in ch. xvi. 15, 16 :—He com- 
mands His Apostles to “ go 
into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved.” 

(z) ———— 19:—S. Mark’s re- 
cord concerning Him, that 
‘‘He was received up into 
Heaven, and sat on the right 
hand of Gop:” (where He 
must reign till He hath put 
all enemies under His feet.’’) 

20:—The Apostles’ 

Ministry, which is every- 

where miraculously attested, 

—‘The Lorp working with 

them, and confirming the 

word by the signs that 
followed.” 


(F) 


It is surely not an unmeaning circumstance, a mere acci- 


dent, that the Evangelist should at the very outset and at 
the very conclusion of his Gospel, so express himself! If, how- 
ever, it should seem to the Reader a mere matter of course, 
& phenomenon without interest or significancy,—nothing 
which I could add would probably bring him to a different 
mind. 

(3.) Then, further: when I scrutinize attentively the two ~ 
portions of Scripture thus proposed for critical survey, I am 
not a little struck by the discovery that the VIth Article 
of the ancient Creed of Jerusalem (a.p. 348) is found in the 
one: the Xth Article, in the other“. Ifit be a purely for- 


* The Creed itself, (“ex variis Cyrillianarum Catacheseon locis collectum,”) 
- may be seen at p. 84 of De Touttée’s ed. of Cyril. Let the following be com- 
pared :— 

aveAnpen eis Tov odpavdy, kal exdOioev ek Seti@v Tod Oeod (ch. xvi. 19.) 

"ANEA@ONTA EiZ TOTS OTPANOYS, KAl KA@{SANTA "EK AEXIGN 
TOT MATPOS (Arr. VI.) This may be seen in situ at p. 224 o of Cyril. 

Bdrricwa peravotas eis tpeow Guaptiar (ch. i. 4.) 

BAIITIZMA METANO{AS E{3 “A®ESIN ‘AMAPTION (Arr. X.) This may 
be seen at p. 295 o of Cyril. 

The point will be most intelligently and instructively studied in Professor 
Heurtley’s little work De Fide et Symbolo, 1869, p. 9. 
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tuitous circumstance, that two cardinal verities like these,— 
(viz. “He ascended into Heaven, and sat down at the Right 
Hand. of Gov,”—and “One Baptism for the Remission of sins,’’) 
should be found at either extremity of one short Gospel,— 
T will but point out that it is certainly one of a very re- 
markable series of fortuitous circumstances—But in the 
thing to be mentioned next, there neither is, nor can be, 
any talk of fortuitousness at all. 

(4.) Allusion is made to the diversity of Name whereby 
the Son of Man is indicated in these two several places of 
the Gospel; which constitutes a most Divine circumstance, 
and is profoundly significant. He who in ‘the first verse 
(S. Mark i. 1) was designated by the joint title “’Incods” 
and “‘ Xpuorés,”’—here, in the last two verses (S. Mark xvi. 
19, 20) is styled for the first and for the last time, “‘o ktPioz” 
—the Lorp*. 

And why? Because He who at His Circumcision was 
named “ Jesus,” (a Name which was given Him from His 
Birth, yea, and before His Birth); He who at His Baptism 
became “ the Curist,” (a Title which belonged to His Office, 
and which betokens His sacred Unction) ;—the same, on the 
occasion of His Ascension into Heaven and Session at the 
Right Hand of Gop,—when (as we know) “all power had 
been given unto Him in Heaven and in Earth” (S. Matth. 
xxviii. 18),—is designated by His Name of Dominion ; “ the 
Lorp” JeHovaH ... “ Magnifica et opportuna appellatio !” 
—as Bengel well remarks. 

But I take leave to point out that all this is what never 
either would or could have entered into the mind of a fabri- 
cator of a conclusion to S. Mark’s unfinished Gospel. No 
- inventor of a supplement, I say, could have planted his foot 
in this way in exactly the right place. The proof of my 
assertion is twofold :— 

(a) First, because the present indication that the Ho1y 
Guost was indeed the Author of these last Twelve Verses 
is even appealed to by Dr. Davidson and his School, as 
a proof of a spurious original. Verily, such Critics do not 
recognise the token of the Divine Finger even when they 


see it! 
© See above,—p. 165-6. 
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(b) Next, as a matter of fact, we have a spurious Supple- 
ment to the Gospel,—the same which was exhibited above 
at p. 123-4; and which may here be with advantage repro- 
duced in its Latin form :—“ Omnia autem quaecumque prae- 
cepta erant illis qui cum Petro erant, breviter exposuerunt. 
Post haec et ipse Imsus adparuit, et ab oriente usque in 
occidentem misit per illos sanctam et incorruptam praedi- 
cationem salutis aeternae. Amen ‘.””—Another apocryphal 
termination is found in certain copies of the Thebaic version. 
It occupies the place of ver. 20, and is as follows :—“ Ex- 
euntes terni in quatuor climata caeli praedicarunt Evange- 
lium in mundo toto, Caristo operante cum iis in verbo con- 
firmationem cum signis sequentibus eos et miraculis. Atque 
hoc modo cognitum est regnum Dei in terra tota et in 
mundo toto Israelis in testimonium gentium omnium ha- 
rum quae exsistunt ab oriente ad occasum.” It will be seen 
that the Title of Dominion (6 Kuptos—the Lorn) is found 
in neither of these fabricated passages; but the Names of 
Nativity and of Baptism (Inoots and Xpicros—JxEsus and 
Curist) occur instead. 

(ii.) Then further: —It is an extraordinary note of 
genuineness that such a vast number of minute but im- 
portant facts should be found accumulated within the nar- 
row compass of these twelve verses; and should be met with 
nowhere else. The writer,—supposing that he had only 
S. Matthew’s Gospel before him,—traverses (except in one 
single instance) wholly new ground; moves forward with 
unmistakable boldness and a. rare sense of security ; and 
wherever he plants his foot, it is to enrich the soil with 
fertility and beauty. But on the supposition that he wrote 
after S. Luke’s and 8S. John’s Gospel had appeared,—the 
marvel becomes increased an hundred-fold: for how then 
does it come to pass that he evidently draws his information 
from quite independent sources? is not bound by any of 
their statements P even seems purposely to break away from 
their guidance, and to adventure some extraordinary state- 

* Cod. Bobbiensis (k): which however for ‘illis” has “et:” for “ Petro,” 
“puero:” and for “occidentem,” “orientem.” It also repeats “ usque.” 


I have ventured to alter “ab orientem” into “ab oriente.”—Compare what 
is found in the Philoxenian margin, as given by White and Adler. 
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ment of his own,—which nevertheless carries the true Gos- 
pel savour with it; and is felt to be authentic from the very 
circumstance that no one would have ever dared to invent 
such a detail and put it forth on his own responsibility ? 

aii.) Second to no indication that this entire section of 
the Gospel has a Divine original, I hold to be a famous 
expression which (like wpaérn caBBarov) has occasioned 
general offence: I mean, the designation of Mary Magdalene 
as one “out of whom” the Lorp “had cast seven devils 2 
and that, in immediate connexion with the record of her 
august privilege of being the first of the Human Race to 
behold His risen form. There is such profound Gospel sig- 
nificancy,— such sublime improbability, —such exquisite 
pathos in this record,—that I would defy any fabricator, be 
he who he might, to have achieved it. This has been to 
some extent pointed out already 8. 

(iv.) It has also been pointed out, (but the circumstance 
must be by all means here insisted upon afresh,) that the desig- 
nation (found in ver. 10) of the little company of our Lorp’s 
followers,—“ tots per’ avtod yevouévors,’—is another rare 
note of veracious origin. No one but S. Mark,—or just such 
an one as he,— would or could have so accurately designated 
the little band of Christian men and women who, uncon- 
scious of their bliss, were “ mourning and weeping” till after 
sunrise on the first Easter Day. The reader is reminded of 
what has been already offered on this subject, at p. 155-6. 

(v.) I venture further to point out that no writer but 
S. Mark, (or such an one as he*), would have familiarly desig- 
nated the Apostolic body as “‘ adtots rots évdexa,” in ver. 14. 
The phrase of S0Sexa, he uses in proportion far oftener than 
any other two of the Evangelists'. And it is evident that 
the phrase of évdexa soon became an equally recognised de- 
signation of the Apostolic body,—“ from which Judas by 
transgression fell.” “Its familiar introduction into this place 
by the second Evangelist is exactly what one might have 

& See above (Art. IT.) p. 152-3. 

* Consider S. Luke xxiv. 9: 33. Acts ii. 14. 

i §. Matth. xxvi. 14, 29, 47.—S. Mark iv. 10: vi. 7: ix. 35: x. 32: xi. 11: 
xiv. 10, 17, 20, 43.—S. Luke viii. 1: ix. 1, 12: xviii, 31: xxil. 3, 47 .— 
S. John vi. 37, 70, 71: xx. 24. 
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looked for, or at least what one is fully prepared to meet 
with, in him. 

(vi.) I will close this enumeration by calling attention to 
an unobtrusive and unobserved verb in the last of these 
verses which (I venture to say) it would never have entered 
into the mind of any ordinary ‘writer to employ in that 
particular place. I allude to the familiar word é£eAGovtes. 

The precise meaning of the expression,—depending on the 
known force of the preposition with which the verb is 
compounded,—can scarcely be missed by any one who, on 
the one hand, is familiar with the Evangelical method ; 
on the other, is sufficiently acquainted withthe Gospel 
History. Reference is certainly made to the final departure 
of the Apostolic body out of the city of Jerusalem*®, And 
tacitly, beyond a question, there is herein contained a re- 
collection of our Saviour’s command to His Apostles, twice 
expressly recorded by S. Luke, “ that they should not depart 
JSrom Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Faruer.”’ 
“ Behold,” (said He,) “I send the promise of My Farurr 
upon you: but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
endued with. power from on high!”’... After many days 
“they went forth,” or “out.” S. Mark, (or perhaps it is 
rather S. Peter,) expressly says so,—é£eNOovres. Aye, and 
that was a memorable “outgoing,” truly! What else was 
its purpose but the evangelization of the World ? 

VII. Let this suffice, then, concerning the evidence de- 
rived from Internal considerations. But lest it should here- 
after be reckoned as an omission, and imputed to me as 
a fault, that I have said nothing about the alleged Incon- 
sistency of certain statements contained in these “Twelve 
Verses” with the larger notices contained in the parallel 
narratives of S. Luke and S.John,—I proceed briefly to 
explain why I am silent on this head. 

1. I cannot see for whom I should be writing; in other 


* Compare §. Luke xxii. 89; and especially S. John xviii. 1,—where the 
moment of departure from the city is marked: (for observe, they had left the 
house and the upper chamber at ch. xiv. 31). See also ch. xix. 17,—where the 
going without the gate is indicated: (for tw tis mUAns %rade [Heb. xiii. 12.]) 
So Matth. xxvii. 32. Consider S. Luke xxi. 37. 

1S. Luke xxiv. 49. Acts i. 4, 
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words,—what I should propose to myself as the end to be 
attained by what I wrote. For, 

2. What would be gained by demonstrating,—(as I am 
of course prepared to do,)—that there is really no incon- 
sistency whatever between anything which S. Mark here says, 
and what the other Evangelists deliver? I should have 
proved that,— (assuming the other Evangelical narratives to 
be authentic, i.e. historically true,)—the narrative before us 
cannot be objected to on the score of its not being authentic 
also. But by whom is such proof required ? 

(a) Not by the men who insist that errors are occasionally 
to be met with in the Evangelical narratives. In their esti- 
mation, the genuineness of an inspired writing is a thing not 
in the least degree rendered suspicious by the erroneousness 
of its statements. According to them, the narrative may 
exhibit inaccuracies and inconsistencies, and may yet be the 
work of 8S. Mark. If the inconsistencies be but “trifling,” 
and the inaccuracies ‘‘ minute,”’”— these ‘‘ sound Theologians,” 
(for so they style themselves™,) “have no dread whatever 
of acknowledging” their existence. Be it so. Then would 
it be a gratuitous task to set about convincing them that 
no inconsistency, no inaccuracy is discoverable within the 
compass of these Twelve concluding Verses. 

(6) But neither is such proof required by faithful Readers ; 
who, for want of the requisite Scientific knowledge, are 
unable to discern the perfect Harmony of the Evangelical 
narratives in this place. It is only one of many places 
where a prima facie discrepancy, though it does not fail to 
strike, —yet (happily) altogether fails to distress them. 
Consciously or unconsciously, such readers reason with them- 
selves somewhat as follows:—‘“Gop’s Word, like all Gop’s 
other Works, (and I am taught to regard Gop’s Word as 
a very masterpiece of creative skill;)—the blessed Gospel, 
I say, is full of difficulties. And yet those difficulties are 
observed invariably to disappear under competent investi- 
gation. Can I seriously doubt that if sufficient critical skill 
were brought to bear on the highly elliptical portion of nar- 
rative contained in these Twelve Verses, it would present no 


m See above, p. 2. 
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exception to a rule which is observed to be else universal 
and that any apparent inconsistency between S. Mark’s 
statements in this place, and those of S. Luke and S. John, 
would also be found to be imaginary only ?”’ 

This then is the reason why I abstain from entering upon 
a prolonged Inquiry, which would in fact necessitate a dis- 
cussion of the Principles of Gospel Harmony,—for which the 
present would clearly not be the proper place. 

VIII. Let it suffice that; in the foregoing pages,— 

1. I have shewn that the supposed argument from “Style,” 
(in itself a highly fallacious test,) disappears-under inves- 
tigation. 

It has been proved (pp. 142-5) that, on the pee se the 
style of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 is exceedingly like the style of 
S. Mark i. 9—20; and therefore, that it is rendered probable 
by the Style that the Author of the beginning of this Gospel 
was also the Author of the end of it. 

2. I have further shewn that the supposed argument 
from ‘“ Phraseology,’’—(in itself, a most unsatisfactory test ; 
and as it has san applied to the matter in hand, a very 
coarse and clumsy one;)—breaks down hopelessly under 
severe analysis. 

Instead of there being’ twenty-seven suspicious circum- 
stances in the Phraseology of these Twelve Verses, it has 
been proved (pp.170-3) that in twenty-seven particulars there 
emerge corroborative considerations. 


3. Lastly, I have shewn that a loftier method of Criticism ~ 


is at hand; and that, tested by this truer, more judicious, 
and more philosophical standard, a presumption of the highest 
order is created that these Verses must needs be the work 
of S. Mark. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE LECTIONARIES SHEWN TO BE 
ABSOLUTELY DECISIVE AS TO THE GENUINENESS OF 
THESE VERSES. 


The Lectionary of the East shewn to be a work of extraordinary an- 
tiquity (p. 195).—Proved to be older than any extant MS. of the 
Gospels, by an appeal to the Fathers (p.198).—In this Lectionary, 
(and also in the Lectionary of the West,) the last Twelve Verses of 
S. Mark’s Gospel have, from the first, occupied a most conspicuous, 
as well as most honourable place, (p. 204.)—Now, this becomes the 
testimony of ante-Nicene Christendom in their favour (p. 209.) 


I wAvE reserved for the last the testimony of THE Luc- 
TIONARIES, which has been hitherto all but entirely over- 
looked * ;—passed by without so much as a word of comment, 
by those who have preceded me in this inquiry. Yet is it, 
when rightly understood, altogether decisive of the question 
at issue. And why? Because it is not the testimony ren- 
dered by a solitary Father or by a solitary MS.; no, nor 
even the testimony yielded by a single Church, or by 
a single family of MSS. But it is the united testimony of all 
the Churches. It is therefore the evidence borne by a ‘ goodly 
fellowship of Prophets,’ a ‘noble army of Martyrs’ in- 
deed ; as well as by WSS. innumerable which have long since 
perished, but which must of necessity once have been. And 
so, it comes to us like the voice of many waters: dates, (as 
I shall shew by-and-by,) from a period of altogether imme- 
morial antiquity: is endorsed by the sanction of all the suc- 
ceeding ages: admits of neither doubt nor evasion. This 

subject, in order that it may be intelligibly handled, will be 


® The one memorable exception, which I have only lately met with, is sup- 
plied by the following remark of the thoughtful and accurate Matthaci, made 
in a place where it was almost safe to escape attention; viz. in a footnote 
at the very end of his ov. Test. (ed. 1803), vol. i. p. 748.—* Haee lectio in 
Evangeliariis et Synaxariis omnibus ter notatur tribus maxime notabilibus 
temporibus. Secundum ordinem temporum Ecclesiae Graecae primo legitur 
kupiay Tov pupoddpwy, eis tov UpOpov. Secundo, 7H YpOpw THs avadrrjpews. 
Tertio, ut éw6ivoy avacrdomoy y’. De hoc loco ergo vetustissimis temporibus 
nullo modo dubitayit Ecclesia.”—Matthaei had slightly anticipated this in 
his ed, of 1788, vol. ii. 267. 
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most conveniently approached by some remarks which shall 
rehearse the matter from the beginning. 

The Christian Church succeeded to the Jewish. The 
younger society inherited the traditions of the elder, not less 
as a measure of necessity than as a matter of right; and by 
a kind of sacred instinct conformed itself from the very be- 
ginning in countless particulars to its divinely-appointed 
model. The same general Order of Service -went on un- 
broken,—conducted by a Priesthood whose spiritual succes- 
sion was at least as jealously guarded as had been the natural 
descent from Aaron in the Church of the Circumcision». It 
was found that “the Sacraments of the Jews are [but] types 
of ours’.” Still were David’s Psalms antiphonally recited, 
and the voices of “ Moses and the Prophets” were heard in 
the sacred assemblies of Gop’s people “every Sabbath day.” 
Canticle succeeded to Canticle; while many a Versicle simply 
held its ground. The congenial utterances of the chosen 
race passed readily into the service of the family of the re- 
deemed. Unconsciously perhaps, the very method of the 
one became adopted by the other: as, for example, the me- 
thod of beginning a festival from the “ Eve” of the pre- 
ceding Day. The Synagogue-worship became transfigured ; 
but it did not part with one of its characteristic features. 
Above all, the same three great Festivals were still retained 
which declare “ the rock whence we are hewn and the hole 
of the pit whence we are digged:’”’ only was it made a ques- 
tion, a controversy rather, whether Easter should or should 
not be celebrated with the Jews 4. 

But it is the faithful handing on to the Christian commu- 
nity of the Lectionary practice of the Synagogue to which the 
reader’s attention is now exclusively invited. That the Chris- 
tian Church inherited from the Jewish the practice of read- 
ing a first and a second Lesson in its public assemblies, is 
demonstrable. What the Synagogue practice was in the 
time of the Apostles is known from Acts xiii. 15,27. Justin 


> Tas rev fepav dwooréAwy Siadoxas,—are the first words of the eee 
tical History of Eusebius. 

¢ See the heading of 1 Cor. x. in our Authorized Version. 

4 See Bingham’s Origines, Book xx. ch. vy. §§ 2, 3, 4. 
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Martyr, (a.p. 150) describes the Christian practice in his 
time as precisely similar®: only that for “the Law,” there 
is found to have been at once substituted “the Gospel.” He 
speaks of the writings of “the Apostles” and of “the Pro- 
phets.” Chrysostom has the same expression (for the two 
Lessons) in one of his Homilies‘. Cassian (a.p. 400) says that 
in Egypt, after the Twelve Prayers at Vespers and at Matins, 
two Lessons were read, one out of the Old Testament and 
the other out of the New. But on Saturdays and Sundays, 
and the fifty days of Pentecost, both Lessons were from the 
New Testament,—one from the Epistles or the Acts of the 
Apostles ; the other, from the Gospels’. Our own actual 
practice seems to bear a striking resemblance to that of the 
Christian Church at the earliest period: for we hear of (1) 
“Moses and the Prophets,” (which will have been the car- 
rying on of the old synagogue-method, represented by our 
first and second Lesson,)—(2) a lesson out of the ‘“ Epistles 
or Acts,” together with a lesson out of the “ Gospels®.” 
It is, in fact, universally received that the Eastern Church 
has, from a period of even Apostolic antiquity, enjoyed a Lec- 
tionary, —or established system of Scripture lessons,—of her 
own. In its conception, this Lectionary is discovered to 
have been fashioned (as was natural) upon the model of the 
Lectionary of Gop’s ancient people, the Jews: for it com- 
mences, as theirs did, in the autumn, (in September’); and 


© Ty Tov HAlov Acyouern Hucpa, TavtTwy Kara modes } dypods pevdvrwy emt 7d 
abd cuvérevots ylverat, Kal Ta dTouynpovetpara TOY dmrooTdAwy, }) TA TVYyypdp- 
Hara Tay mpopyTar dvaywooKeTat, wexpis eyxwpet. Then came the Sermon,— 
then, all stood and prayed,—then followed Holy Communion.—Apol. i. e. 67, 
(ed. Otto, i. 158.) 

£ 6 udrny évtadda eiaeAOdy, cit, tls mpophrns, Toi0s amdaroAos jpiv ohwepoy 
- BeAéxOn, kad wep) rlywv ;—(Opp. ix. p. 697 E. Field’s text.) ; 

& Cassian writes,—“ Venerabilis Patrum senatus.... decrevit hunc nume- 
rum [se. duodecim Orationum] tam in Vespertinis quam in Nocturnis conven- 
ticulis custodiri; quibus lectiones geminas adjungentes, id est, unam Veteris 
et aliam Novi Testamenti....In die vero Sabbati vel Dominico utrasque 
de Novo recitant Testamento ; id est, unam de Apostolo vel Actibus Apos- 
tolorum, et aliam de Evangeliis. Quod etiam totis Quinquagesimae diebus 
faciunt hi, quibus lectio curae est, seu memoria Scripturarum,”—Instit. lib. ii, 
c. 6., (ed. 1733, p. 18.) 

h Constitutiones Apostolicae, lib. ii. ¢. 57, 59+ Y. 19: viii. 5, 

i See Serivener’s Introduction, p.74, and the reff, in note (k) overleaf, 

Q 
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prescribes two immovable “ Lections” for every Saturday (as 
well as for every Sunday) in the year: differing chiefly in 
this,—that the prominent place which had been hitherto as- 
signed to “the Law and the Prophets*,” was henceforth 
enjoyed by the Gospels and the Apostolic writings. ‘Satur- 
day-Sunday” lections—(caGBatoxupiaxai, for so these Lec- 
tions were called,)—retain their place in the “Synaxarium ” 
of the East to the present hour. It seems also a singular note 
of antiquity that the Sabbath and the Sunday succeeding it 
do as it were cohere, and bear one appellation; so that the 
week takes its name—not from the Sunday with which it 
commences !, but—from the Sabbath-and-Sunday with which 
it concludes. To mention only one out of a hundred minute 
traits of identity which the public Service of the sanctuary 
retained :—Easter Eve, which from the earliest period to 
this day has been called “ péya ca8Ratov™,” is discovered 
to have borne the self-same appellation in the Church of the 
Circumcision ".—If I do not enter more minutely into the 
structure of the Oriental Lectionary,—(some will perhaps 
think I have said too much, but the interest of the subject 
ought to be a sufficient apology,)—it is because further de- 
tails would be irrelevant to my present purpose; which is 
only to call attention to the three following facts : 

(I.) That the practice in the Christian Church of reading 
publicly before the congregation certain fixed portions of 
Holy Writ, according to an established and generally re- 
ceived rule, must have existed from a period long anterior 
to the date of any known Greek copy of the New Testament 
Scriptures. 

(II.) That although there happens to be extant neither 
“‘ Synaxarium,” (i.e. Table of Proper Lessons of the Greek 


k English readers may be referred to Horne’s Introduction, &c. (ed. 1856.) 
vol. iii. p. 281-2. The learned reader is perhaps aware of the importance of 
the preface to Van der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, be 1705) § 35: in connexion 
with which, see vol. ii. p. 352 0. 

' ! Thus, the kupiaeh rijs Tupopdyov is “ Eiingecaee Sunday ;” but the 
week of “the cheese-eater” is the week previous. 
* ™ See Suicer’s Thesaurus, vol. ii. 920. 

»  Apud Rabbinos, Da naw Sabbathum Magnum. Sie vocatur Sab- 

bathum proximum ante Pascha,”—Buxtorf, Lexicon Talmud. p. 2323. 
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Church), nor “ Hvangelistarium,” (i.e. Book containing the 
Ecclesiastical Lections in extenso), of higher antiquity than 
the viii century,—yet that the scheme itself, as exhibited 
by those monuments,—certainly in every essential particu- 
lar,—is older than any known Greek MS. which contains 
it, by at least four, in fact by full five hundred years. 

(III.) Lastly,— That in the said Lectionaries of the 
Greek and of the Syrian Churches, the twelve concluding 
verses of S. Mark which are the subject of discussion through- 
out the present pages are observed invariably to occupy the 
same singularly conspicuous, as well as most honourable 
place. 

I. The first of the foregoing propositions is an established 
fact. It is at least quite certain that in the iv century (if not 
long before) there existed a known Lectionary system, alike 
in the Church of the East and of the West. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (A.D. 348,) having to speak about our Lorp’s Ascen- 
sion, remarks that by a providential coincidence, on the 
previous day,- which was Sunday, the event had formed the 
subject of the appointed lessons°®; and that he had availed 
himself of the occasion to discourse largely on the subject.— 
Chrysostom, preaching at Antioch, makes it plain that, in 


© Kal 9 mev Gkodrovdia THs didacKaAlas [cf. Cyril, p. 4, lines 16-7] ris mlorews 
mpoérpemev cimeiv kal Ta wep) THs Avadtpews GAA’ 7 TOD Ocod xdpis @Kovdunoe 
mAnpectatd o€ dkodcal, Kara Thy juetepay acbeveray, TH XOES Huepy KaTa THY 
Kupiaxhy* kar’ oirovoplay ris Oelas xdpiros, ev TH Suvdker ths TAY avayvwopdtwv 
&kodovOlas Ta wep) Tis cis ovpavous dvddou TOD Swrhpos judy meptexovans’ eA€yeto 
Bt 7a Acydueva, pddriora pev 51a mavTas, Kad Sia Td TaY MoT Spuod TATOOS" 
etaupérws 3¢ Sid oe? Enreirar dé ei mpocérxes ToIs Aeyouévais. Oldas yep bri 
dxorovdia Ths Micrews diddoKe: ce mictevew eis TON ANAZTANTA TH TPITH 
HMEPA: KAi “ANEA@ONTA Elz TOYS OTPANOTS, KAI KA@IZANTA *EK 
AEZION TOT MATPOS—pdaiora: piv ody mynuovedew oe voulfw Tis eényhrews. 
arly ev wapadpous kad viv srouipviokw oe Tov eipnuévwy. (Cyril, Hier. Cat. 
xiv. c, 24. Opp. p.217 c, D.)—Of that Sermon of his, Cyril again and agen 
reminds his auditory. Méuynco 58 kal trav eipnuévoy mor ToAAGKIS mepl TOU, €K 
Sekidv Tod Marpds xabeFecba Tov Tidv,—he says, ibid. p. 219B. A little eee 
down, Niv 3¢ Suds éwouvnoréov drlywy, TGV ex TOAAGY cipnuevav mept Tov, ék 
SetiGy rod Marpds nabeFecOau toy Tidv.—Lbid. D. : 

From this it becomes plain why Cyril nowhere quotes S. Mark xyi. 19,—or 
8. Luke xxiv. 51,—or Actsi.9. He must needs have enlarged upon those 
three inevitable places of Scripture, the day before. 
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the latter part of the iv century, the order of the lessons 
which were publicly read in the Church on Saturdays and 
Sundays? was familiarly known to the congregation: for he 
invites them to sit down, and study attentively beforehand, 
at home, the Sections (aepsxomas) of the Gospel which they 
were about to hear in Church*.—Augustine is express in 
recording that in his time proper lessons were appointed for 
Festival days"; and that an innovation which he had at- 
tempted on Good Friday had given general offence *\—Now 
by these few notices, to look no further, it is rendered cer- 
tain that a Lectionary system of some sort must have been 
in existence at a period long anterior to the date of any copy 
of the New Testament Scriptures extant. I shall shew 
by-and-by that the fact is established by the Codices (B, 
&, A, C, D) themselves. 

But we may go back further yet; for not only Eusebius, 
but Origen and Clemens Alexandrinus, by their habitual 
use of the technical term for an Ecclesiastical Lection (7e- 
plixotn, avayvwots, avayvwopa,) remind us that the Lec- 
tionary practice of the East was already established in 
their days’. 

II. The Oriental Lectionary consists of ‘‘ Synaxarion” 
and ‘“ Eclogadion,” (or Tables of Proper Lessons from the 
Gospels and Apostolic writings daily throughout the year ;) 


P See above, p. 193 and p. 194. 

4 “Qore St ciuabéorepoy yevécOa tv Adyov, Seducba kal mapaxadovuer, Srep 
kal éml tay %AAwv ypaddy memorhkauey, mpordauBdvew, Thy Teptkomyy Tis 
ypapiis tv by pédAdAwpey eEnvetc@a.—In Matth. Hom. i. (Opp. vii. 18 B.)— 
Kara ulay caBBarwr,? rad kara cdBBarov, Thy méAdovoay ev buiv avaryywcOhoec bat 
Tov evayyeAloy mepikomhy, Tabtny mpd TolTwY Tov juepay werd XEipas Aap. 
Badvwv exacros otkor Kabhuevos avayiwwonérw.”—In Joann. Hom. ix, (Opp. 
viii. 62 B.) 

* It caused him (he says) to interrupt his teaching. “Sed quia nunc inter. 
posita est sollemnitas sanctorum dierum, quibus certas ex Evangelio lectiones 
oportet in Ecclesia recitari, quae ita sunt annuae ut aliae esse non possint ; ordo 
ille quem susceperamus necessitate paullulum intermissus est, non amissus.”— 
(Opp. vol. iii. P. ii. p. 825, Prol.) 

* The place will be found quoted below, p. 202, note (0). 

* See Snicer, (i. 247 and 9: ii. 673). He is much more full and satisfactory 
than Scholz, whose remarks, nevertheless, deserve attention, (ov. Test. vol. i, 
Prolegg. p. xxxi.) See also above, p.45, notes (r) and (s), 
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together with “Menologion,”’ (or Calendar of immovable 
Festivals and Saints’ Days.) That we are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all of these, as exhibited in Codices of the 
vili™, ix and x‘ centuries,—is a familiar fact; in illus- 
tration of which it is enough to refer the reader to the 
works cited at the foot of the page". But it is no less cer- 
tain that the scheme of Proper Lessons itself is of much 
higher antiquity. 

1. The proof of this, if it could only be established by an 
induction of particular instances, would not only be very 
tedious, but also very difficult indeed. It will be perceived, 
on reflection, that even when the occasion of a Homily (sup- 
pose) is actually recorded, the Scripture references which 
it contains, apart from the Author’s statement that what 
he quotes Aad formed part of that day’s Service, creates 
scarcely so much as a presumption of the fact: while the 
correspondence, however striking, between such references 
to Scripture and the Lectionary as we have it, is of course 
no proof whatever that we are so far in possession of the 
Lectionary of the Patristic age. Nay, on famous Festivals, 


« At the beginning of every volume of the first ed. of his Vou. Test. (Riga, 
1788) Matthaei has laboriously edited the “ Lectiones Hcclesiastice ” of the 
Greek Church. See also his Appendices,—viz. vol. ii. pp. 272—318 and 322— 
363. His 2nd ed. (Wittenberg, 1803,) is distinguished by the valuable pecu- 
liarity of indicating the Ecclesiastical sections throughout, in the manner of 
an ancient MS.; and that, with extraordinary fulness and accuracy. His Suva- 
tdpia (i. 723—68 and iii. 1—24) though not intelligible perhaps to ordinary 
readers, are very important. He derived them from MSS. which he desig- 
nates “ B” and “H,” but which are owr ‘‘ Evstt. 47 and 50,”—uncial Evange- 
listaria of the viiit* century (See Scrivener’s Introd. p. 214.) 

Scholz, at the end of vol. i. of his N.T. p. 453—93, gives in full the “ Sy- 
naxarium ” and “Menologium” of Codd. K and M, (viiit® or ix‘ century.) 
See also his vol. ii. pp. 456—69. Unfortunately, (as Scrivener recognises, 
p- 110,) all here is carelessly done,—as usual with this Editor; and therefore 
to a great extent useless. His slovenliness is extraordinary. The “ Gospels 
of the Passion” (r@v a&ylwy rd0wy), he entitles ray aylwv advrwy (p. 472) ; 
and so throughout. 

Mr. Scrivener (Introduction, pp. 68—75,) has given by far the most in- 
telligible account of this matter, by exhibiting én English the Lectionary of 
the Eastern Church, (“gathered chiefly from Evangelist. Arund. 547, Parham 
18, Har]. 5598, Burney 22, and Christ’s Coll. Camb.”) ; and supplying the re- 
ferences to Scripture in the ordinary way. See, by all means, his Zntroduc- 


tion, pp. 62—65: also, pp. 211—225. 
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the employment of certain passages of Scripture is, in 
a manner, inevitablex, and may on no account be pressed. 

2. Thus, when Chrysostom’ and when Epiphanius’, preach- 
ing on Ascension Day, refer to Acts i. 10, 11,—we do not 
feel ourselves warranted to press the coincidence of such 
a quotation with the Liturgical section of the day.—So, 
again, when Chrysostom preaches on Christmas Day, and 
quotes from S. Matthew ii. 1, 2*; or on Whitsunday, and 
quotes from S. John vii, 38 and Acts ii. 3 and 13 ;—though 
both places form part of the Liturgical sections for the day, no 
proof results therefrom that either chapter was actually used. 

8. But we are not reduced to this method. It is dis- 
covered that nearly three-fourths of Chrysostom’s Homilies 
on 8. Matthew either begin at the first verse of a known 
Ecclesiastical Lection ; or else at the first ensuing verse after 
the close of one. Thirteen of those Homilies in succession 
(the 63rd to the 75th inclusive) begin with the first words of 
as many known Lections. “ Let us attend to this delightful 
section (7epixom7) which we never cease turning to,”—are 
the opening words of Chrysostom’s 79th Homily, of which 
“the text” is S. Matth. xxv. 31, i.e. the beginning of the 
Gospel for Sexagesima Sunday.—Cyril of Alexandria’s (so 
called) “‘Commentary on 8. Luke” is nothing else but a 
series of short Sermons, for the most part delivered on known 
Ecclesiastical Lections ; which does not seem to have been as 
yet observed.__Augustine (a.p. 416) says expressly that he 
had handled S. John’s Gospel in precisely the same way ». 
—All this is significant in a high degree. 


* Consider the following :—Ev rH 7uépq tod cravpod Td wept rod aravpod 
mdvTa avaryiwdoKouev. év TH caBBdTw THE meyddw wdAwy, StL mapeddOn Huav 6 
Kupuos, Ort eoraupoon, Ore amédave TY Kate cdpKa, Orv éerdgy’ tlvos ody Everey Kad 
Tas mpdgets TOv dmoorTéAwy ov meTa THY TEvTnKoOoThY avaywéoKomer, bre Kad 
eyévovTo, Kat apxyv EAaBov ;—Chrys. Opp. iii. 88. 

Again :—ei yap tére Hpkavro moiety TA oneta of amdcroAa, Hyouy werd Thy 
kupiov avacracw, TéTe Ede Kal TO BiBAlov avaywdonecOa TovTO. dorep yap Ta 
mepl Tod oravpod ev TH huepa cravpod dvaywsokouer, Kal Ta ey TH avaordoe 
duolws, kal Ta ev Exdorn éopTHi yeyoudra TH abty mdAw avarywécKomer, obtws 
eer kal Td Oaduara TH GmooTOAIKa ev Tals Huepas THY GmooToOALKGY onpeloy 
dvaywdéorerOat.—lbid. p. 89 D. 

¥ Opp. ii. 454 B, D. 2 Opp. ii. 290 B. ® Opp. ii. 357 5. 

» “Meminit sanctitas vestra Evangelium secundum Joannem ex ordine lec- 
tionum nos solere tractare.” (Opp. iii. P. ii, 825 Prol.) 
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4, I proceed, however, to adduce a few distinct proofs that 
the existing Lectionary of the great Eastern Church,—as it 
is exhibited by Matthaci, by Scholz, and by Scrivener from 
MSS. of the viii century,—and which is contained in Syriac 
MSS. of the vit and vii'*— must needs be in the main 
a work of extraordinary antiquity. And if I do not begin 
by insisting that at least one century more may be claimed 
for it by a mere appeal to the Hierosolymitan Version, it is 
only because I will never knowingly admit what may prove 
to be untrustworthy materials° into my foundations. 

(a) “Every one is aware,” (says Chrysostom in a sermon 
on our Saviour’s Baptism, preached at Antioch, a.p. 387,) 
“that this is called the Festival of the Epiphany. Two 
manifestations are thereby intended: concerning both of 
which you have heard this day S. Paul discourse in. his Epistle 
to Titus*.”’? Then follows a quotation from ch. ii. 11 to 13, 
—which proves to be the beginning of the lection for the 
day in the Greek Menology. In the time of Chrysostom, 
therefore, Titus ii. 11, 12, 13 formed part of one of the 
Epiphany lessons,—as it does to this hour in the Eastern 
Church. What is scarcely less interesting, it is also found 
to have been part of the Epistle for the Epiphany in the 
old Gallican Liturgy*, the affinities of which with the 
East are well known. 

(6) Epiphanius (speaking of the Feasts of the Church) 
says, that at the Nativity, a Star shewed that the Worp 
had become incarnate: at the ‘Theophania” (our “ Epi- 
phany”’) John cried, “ Behold the Lamb of Gop,” &c., and 
a Voice from Heaven proclaimed Him at His Baptism. Ac- 
cordingly, S. Matth. ii. 1—12 is found to be the ancient 
lection for Christmas Day: S. Mark i. 9—11 and S. Matth. 
iii. 13—17 the lections for Epiphany. On the morrow, was 
read 8. John i. 29—384. 

(c) In another of his Homilies, Chrysostom explains with 
considerable emphasis the reason why the Book of the Acts 
was read publicly in Church during the interval between 
Easter and Pentecost; remarking, that it had been the 


¢ See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 246. 
4 Chrysostom Opp. ii. 369 B, c.—Compare Scrivener, ubi supra, p. 75. 


e Hd. Mabillon, p. 116. 
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liturgical arrangement of a yet earlier age ‘—After such an 
announcement, it becomes a very striking circumstance that 
Augustine also (A.D. 412) should be found to bear witness to 
the prevalence of the same liturgical arrangement in the 
African Church’. In the old Gallican Lectionary, as might 
have been expected, the same rule is recognisable. It ought 
to be needless to add that the same arrangement is observed 
universally to prevail in the Lectionaries both of the East 
and of the West to the present hour; although the fact 
must have been lost sight of by the individuals who recently, 
under pretence of “making some advantageous alterations” 
in our Lectionary, have constructed an entirely new one, 
—vicious in principle and liable to the gravest objections 
throughout,—whereby ¢his link also which bound the Church 
of England to the practice of Primitive Christendom, has 
been unhappily broken; this note of Catholicity also has 
been effaced*. 


f Opp. vol. iii. p. 85 B: 88 A:—rlvos Evexev of matépes Huav ev TH TEevTN- 
KoorTh 7d BiBAloy Tév mpdtewv avaywadoKxeoOa evopobérncay.—tlyos everev Td 
BiBarlov ray mpdtewy tTav amocrédwy ev TE Kapp THs wevTnkooTAs avayive- 
OKETAL, 

& “ Anniversarid sollemnitate post passionem Domini nostis illum librum 
recitari.? Opp. iii. (P. ii.) p. 337 @. 

h T desire to leave in this place the permanent record of my deliberate con- 
viction that the Lectionary which, last year, was hurried with such indecent 
haste through Convocation,—passed in a half-empty House by the casting vote 
of the Prolocutor,—and rudely pressed upon the Church’s acceptance by the 
Legislature in the course of its present session,—is the gravest calamity which 
has befallen the Church of England for a long time past. 

Let the history of this Lectionary be remembered. 

* Appointed (in 1867) for an entirely different purpose, (viz. the Ornaments 
and Vestments question,) 29 Commissioners (14 Clerical and 15 Lay) found 
themselves further instrueted “to suggest and report whether any and what 
alterations and amendments may be advantageously made in the selection of 
Lessons to be read at the time of Divine Service.” 

Thereupon, these individuals,—(the Liturgical attainments of nine-tenths 
of whom it would be unbecoming in such an one as myself to characterise 
truthfully,)—at once imposed upon themselves the duty of inventing an en- 
tirely new Lectionary for the Church of England. 

So to mutilate the Word of Gop that it shall henceforth be quite impossible 
to understand a single Bible story, or discover the sequence of a single con- 
nected portion of narrative,—seems to have been the guiding principle of their 
deliberations. With reckless eclecticism,—entire forgetfulness of the require- 
ments of the poor brother,—strange disregard for Catholic Tradition and the 


ir 
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(d) The purely arbitrary arrangement, (as Mr. Scrivener 
phrases it), by which the Book of Genesis, instead of the 
Gospel, is appointed to be read‘ on the week days of Lent, 
is discovered to have been fully recognised in the time of 
Chrysostom. Accordingly, the two series of Homilies on 
the Book of Genesis which that Father preached, he preached 
in Lent *. 

(e) It will be seen in the next chapter that it was from 
a very remote period the practice of the Eastern Church 
to introduce into the lesson for Thursday in Holy-week, 
S. Luke’s account (ch. xxii. 43, 44) of our Lorp’s “ Agony 
and bloody Sweat,” immediately after S. Matth. xxvi. 39. 
That is, no doubt, the reason why Chrysostom,—who has 
been suspected, (I think unreasonably,) of employing an 
Evangelistarium instead of a copy of the Gospels in the 
preparation of his Homilies, is observed to quote those same 
two verses in that very place in his Homily on S. Matthew!; 
which shews that the Lectionary system of the Eastern 
Church in this respect is at least as old as the iv™ century. 

(7) The same two verses used to be /eft out on the Tuesday 
after Sexagesima (7 ¥ THs Tupopdyov) for which day S. Luke 
xxii. 389—xxiii. 1, is the appointed lection. And this ex- 
plains why Cyril (a.p. 425) in his Homilies on S. Luke, 
passes them by in silence™. 

But we can carry back the witness to the Lectionary prac- 
tice of omitting these verses, at least a hundred years; for 


claims of immemorial antiquity ;—these Commissioners, (evidently unconscious 
of their own unfitness for their self-imposed task,) have given us a Lectionary 
which will recommend itself to none but the lovers of novelty,—the impatient, 
—and the enemies of Divine Truth. 

That the blame, the guilt lies at the door of our Bishops, is certain; but 
the Church has no one but herself to thank for the injury which has been thus 
deliberately inflicted upon her. She has suffered herself to be robbed of her 
ancient birthright without resistance ; without remonstrance ; without (in her 
corporate capacity) so much as a word of audible dissatisfaction. Can it be 
right in this way to defraud those who are to come after us of their lawful in- 
heritance ?...I am amazed and grieved beyond measure at what is taking 
place. At least, (as on other occasions,) liberavi animam mean. 

i A trace of this remains in the old Gallican Liturgy,—pp. 137-8. 

k Bingham, XIV. iii. 3. 1 Qpp. vol. vii. p. 791 B. 

m Seé Dean Payne Smith’s Translation, p. 863. 
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Cod. B, (evidently for that same reason,) a/so. omits them, 
as was stated above, in p.79. They are wanting also in the 
Thebaic version, which is of the iii”? century. 

(g) It will be found suggested in the next chapter (page 
218) that the piercing of our Lorp’s side, (S. John xix. 34), 
—thrust into Codd. B and § immediately after S. Matth. 
xxvii. 49,—is probably indebted for its place in those two 
MSS. to the Eastern Lectionary practice. If this sugges- 
tion be well founded, a fresh proof is obtained that the Lec- 
tionary of the East was fully established in the beginning 
of the iv“ century. But see Appendix (H). 

(z) It is a remarkable note of the antiquity of -that 
Oriental Lectionary system with which we are acquainted, 
that S. Matthew’s account of the Passion (ch. xxvii. 1—61,) 
should be there appointed to be read alone on the evening 
of Good Friday. Chrysostom clearly alludes to this prac- 
tice"; which Augustine expressly states was also the prac- 
tice in his own day®. Traces of the same method are 
discoverable in the old Gallican Lectionary ?. 

(i) Epiphanius, (or the namesake of his who was the 
author of a well-known Homily on Palm Sunday,) remarks 
that “yesterday”? had been read the history of the rising 
of Lazarus*. Now S.John xi. 1—45 is the lection for the 
antecedent Sabbath, in all the Lectionaries. 

(4) In conclusion, I may be allowed so far to anticipate 
what will be found fully established in the next chapter, as 
to point out here that since in countless places the text of 
our oldest Evangelia as well as the readings of the primi- 
tive Fathers exhibit unmistakable traces of the corrupting 
influence of the Lectionary practice, that very fact. becomes 
irrefragable evidence of the antiquity of the Lectionary 
which is the occasion of it. Not only must it be more 


® Kata Thy peydrnv Tod TldoxXa Eowepay Taira mdvra avaryivdoKetat.—Chrys. 
Opp. vii. 818 Cc. 

° Passio autem, quia uno die legitur, non solet lJegi nisi secundum Mat- 
theum. Volueram aliquando ut per singulos annos secundum omnes Evange- 
listas etiam Passio legeretur. Factum est. Non audierunt homines quod con- 
sueverant, et perturbati sunt.”— Opp. vol. v. p. 980 8. 

P Ed. Mabillon, pp. 180-5. 4 Epiph. Opp. ii. 152-3. 
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ancient than Cod. B or Cod. x, (which are referred to the 
beginning of the iv‘ century), but it must be older than 
Origen in the iii" century, or the Vetus Itala and the Syriac 
in the im. And thus it is demonstrated, (1st) That. fixed 
Lessons were read in the Churches of the East in the im- 
mediately post-Apostolic age; and (2ndly) That, wherever 
we are able to test it, the Lectionary of that remote period 
corresponded with the Lectionary which has come down to 
us in documents of the vi'® and vii century, and was in 
fact constructed in precisely the same way. 

I am content in fact to dismiss the preceding’ instances 
with this general remark :—that a System which is found 
to have been fully recognised throughout the East and 
throughout the West in the beginning of the fourth century, 
must of necessity have been established very long before. It is 
as when we read of three British Bishops attending the 
Council at Arles, a.p. 314. The Church (we say) which 
could send out those three Bishops must have been fully 
organized at a greatly antecedent period. 

4, Let us attend, however, to the great Festivals of the 
Church. These are declared by Chrysostom (in a Homily 
delivered at Antioch 20 Dec. a.p. 386) to be the five follow- 
ing:—(1) Nativity: (2) the Theophania: (3) Pascha: (4) 
Ascension: (5) Pentecost". Epiphanius, his contemporary, 
(Bishop of Constantia in the island of Cyprus,) makes the 
same enumeration’, in a Homily on the Ascension’. In 
the Apostolical Constitutions, the same five Festivals are 
enumerated". Let me state a few Liturgical facts in con- 
nexion with each of these. 


® Chrys. Opp. i. 497 c. * Epiph. Opp. ii. 285-6. 

t The learned reader will be delighted and instructed too by the perusal of 
both passages. Chrysostom declares that Christmas-Day is the greatest 
of Festivals; since all the others are but consequences of the Tngeneieoe 

Epiphanius remarks with truth that Ascension-Day is the crowning so- 
lemnity of all: being to the others what a beautiful head is to the — body. 

« Constt. Apostt. lib. viii. c. 83. After the week of = Passion and the 
week of (1) the Resurrection,—(2) Ascension-Day is mentioned i) Pente- 
cost ;—(4) Nativity ;—(5) Epiphany. [Note this clear indication that this 
viii Book of the Constitutions was written or interpolated at a subsequent 


date to that commonly assigned to the work.] 
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It is plain that the preceding enumeration could not have 
been made at any earlier period: for the Epiphany of our 
Saviour and His Nativity were originally but one Festival’. 
Moreover, the circumstances are well known under which 
Chrysostom (a.D. 386) announced to his Eastern auditory 
that in conformity with what had been correctly ascertained 
at Rome, the ancient Festival was henceforth to be disin- 
tegrated”. But this is not material to the present inquiry. 
We know that, as a matter of fact, ‘the Epiphanies” (for 
.7a émidavia is the name of the Festival) became in con- 
sequence distributed over Dec. 25 and Jan. 5: our Lorp’s 
Baptism being the event chiefly commemorated on the latter 
anniversary *,—which used to be chiefly observed in honour 
of His Birth®.—Concerning the Lessons for Passion-tide and 
Easter, as well as concerning those for the Nativity and Epi- 
phany, something has been offered already; to which may 
be added that Hesychius, in the opening sentences of that 
“ Homily” which has already engaged so much of our atten- 
tion °, testifies that the conclusion of 8S. Mark’s Gospel was 
in his days, as it has been ever since, one of the lections for 
Easter. He begins by saying that the Evangelical narratives 
of the Resurrection were read on the Sunday night; and 
proceeds to reconcile S. Mark’s with the rest.—Chrysostom 
once and again adverts to the practice of discontinuing the 
reading of the Acts after Pentecost 4,—which is observed to 
be also the method of the Lectionaries. 

III. I speak separately of the Festival of the Ascension, 
for an obvious reason. It ranked, as we have seen, in the 
estimation of Primitive Christendom, with the greatest Fes- 
tivals of the Church. Augustine, in a well-known passage, 
hints that it may have been of Apostolical origin®; so ex- 


y Bingham’s Origines, B. xx. c. iv. § 2. 

2 Chrys. Opp. ii. 355. (See the Monitum, p. 352.) 

a Chrys. Opp. ii. 369 D. » Epiphanius, Adv. Haer, 11, c. xvi. 
(Opp. i. 489 A.) ¢ See above, pp. 58-9 and 67. 

2 Opp. iii. 102 B. See Bingham on this entire subject,—n. xiv, ¢. iil. 

¢ “Jlla quae non scripta, sed tradita custodimus, quae quidem toto terrarum 
orbe observantur, datur intelligi vel ab ipsis Apostolis, vel plenariis Conciliis 
quorum in Ecclesia saluberrima authoritas, commendata atque statuta reti- 
neri. Sicut quod Domini Passio, et Resurrectio, et Ascensio in ccelis, ub Adven- 
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ceedingly remote was its institution accounted in the days of 
the great African Father, as well as so entirely forgotten by 
that time was its first beginning. I have to shew that in 
the Great Oriental Lectionary (whether of the Greek or of 
the Syrian Church) the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s 
Gospel occupy a conspicuous as well as a most honourable 
place. And this is easily done: for, 

(a) The Lesson for Matins on Ascension-Day in the East, 
in the oldest documents to which we have access, consisted 
(as now it does) of the last Twelve Verses,—neither more nor 
less,—of S.Mark’s Gospel. At the Liturgy on Ascension was 
read S. Luke xxiv. 836—53: but at Matins, 8. Mark xvi. 9—20. 
The witness of the “ Synaxaria” is constant to this effect. 

(6) The same lection precisely was adopted among the 
Syrians by the Melchite Churches ‘,—(the party, viz. which 
maintained the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon ): and it 
is found appointed also in the “ Evangeliarium Hierosolymi- 
tanum&.” In the Evangelistarium used in the Jacobite, (i.e. 
the Monophysite) Churches of Syria, a striking difference 
of arrangement is discoverable. While S. Luke xxiv. 36— 
53 was read at Vespers and at Matins on Ascension Day, 
the last seven verses of S. Mark’s Gospel (ch. xvi. 14—20) 
were read at the Liturgy». Strange, that the self-same Gos- 
pel should have been adopted at a remote age by some of 
the Churches of the Westi, and should survive in our own 
Book of Common Prayer to this hour! 

(c) But 8S. Mark xvi. 9—20 was not only appointed by the 
Greek Church to be read upon Ascension Day. Those same 
twelve verses constitute the third of the xi “ Matin Gospels 
of the Resurrection,’ which were universally held in high 


tus de ceelo Spiritus Sancti anniversaria sollemnitate celebrantur.’”—Ep. ad 
Januarium, (Opp. ii. 124 B, c). 

f «Tect. fer. quint., quaé.etiam Festum Adscensionis Dni in caelos, ad mat. 
eadem ac lect. tert. Resurrect.; in Euchar. lect. sext. Resurrect.”—But “ Lect. 
vy Resurrectionis” is “Mare. xvi. 9—20:” “Lect. ¢,” “Lue. xxiv. 36—53.”" 
—See Dean Payne Smith’s Catalogus Codd. Syrr. (1864) pp. 116, 127. 

& See above, p. 34, note (e). h R. Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 148. 

i Hieronymi Comes, (ed. Pamel. ii. 31.)—But it is not the Gallican. (ed. 
Mabillon, p. 155.) ... It strikes me as just possible that a clue may be in this 
way supplied to the singular phenomenon noted above at p. 118, line 22-8. 
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esteem by the Eastern Churches (Greek and Syrian *), and 
were read successively on Sundays at Matins throughout the 
year; as well as daily throughout Easter week. 


(d) A rubricated copy of S. Mark’s Gospel in Syriac*, cer- 


tainly older than A.p. 583, attests that S. Mark xvi. 9—20 was 
the “Lection for the great First Day of the week,” (ueyarn 
kupiaxn, ie. Easter Day). Other copies almost as ancient + 
add that it was used “‘at the end of the Service at the dawn.” 

(e) Further, these same “Twelve Verses” constituted the 


Lesson at Matins for the 2nd Sunday after Easter,—a Sunday. 


which by the Greeks is called xupsaxyn Tav pupodopar, but 
with the Syrians bore the names of “Joseph and Nicode- 
mus!,’”’ §o also in the ‘‘ Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum.”’ 

(f) Next, in the Monophysite Churches of Syria, S. Mark 
xvi. 9—18 (or 9—20™) was also read at Matins on Haster- 
Tuesday™. In the Gallican Church, the third lection for 
Easter-Monday extended from S. Mark xv. 47 to xvi. 11: for 
Easter-Tuesday, from xvi. 12 to the end of the Gospel°. 
Augustine says that in Africa also these concluding verses 
of 8. Mark’s Gospel used to be publicly read at Haster tide’. 
The same verses (beginning with ver. 9) are indicated in the 
oldest extant Lectionary of the Roman Church 4. 

(g) Lastly, it may be stated that S. Mark xvi. 9—20 was 
with the Greeks the Gospel for the Festival of 8. Mary 
Magdalene (x) wvpodpdpos), July 22'. 


k Ebayyéria dvacracid éwOwd. See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 72, and 
R. P. Smith’s Catal. p.127. See by all means, Suicer’s Tes. Eccl. i. 1229. 

* Dr. Wright’s Catal. p. 70, N°, ox. (Addit. 14,464: fol. 61 8.) 

t Ibid, N°. uxx (fol. 92 6), and uxx11 (fol. 87 5). 

1 © Quae titulo Josephi et Nicodemi insignitur.” (R. Payne Smith’s Catal. 
p. 116.)—In the “Synaxarium” of Matthaei (Nov. Test. 1803, i. p. 781) it 
is styled K. trav wu. kal "Iwohp rod dixalov. ™ Adler’s N. 7. Verss. Syrr. p. 71. 

" Dean Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 146. ° Ed. Mabillon, pp. 144-5. 

P * Resurrectio Domini nostri I. C. ex more legitur his diebus [ Paschalibus ] 
ex omnibus libris sancti Evangelii.” (Opp. v. 977 c)—‘* Quoniam hoe moris est 
«..- Marci Evangelium est quod modo, cum legeretur, audivimus.” “Quid 
ergo audivimus Marcum dicentem?” And he subjoins a quotation from 
8. Mark xvi. 12.— Ibid. 997 F, 998 B. 4 Hieron. Comes (ed. Pamel. ii. 27.) 

® So Scrivener’s Introduction, p.'75.—Little stress, however, is to be laid on 
Saint’s Day lessons. In Matthaei’s “Menologium” (Nov. Test. 1803, i. p.'765), 
I find that S. Luke viii. 1—4, or else S. John xx. 11—18 was the appointed 
Lection. See his note (°) at p. 750. 
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He knows wondrous little about this department of Sacred 
Science who can require to be informed that such a weight 
of public testimony as this to the last Twelve Verses of 
a Gospel is simply overwhelming. The single discovery 
that in the age of Augustine [885—480] this portion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel was unquestionably read at Taster in the 
Churches of Africa, added to the express testimony of the 
Author of the 2nd Homily on the Resurrection, and of the 
oldest Syriac MSS., that they were also read by the Orientals 
at Easter in the public services of the Church, must be held 
to be in a manner decisive of the question. 

Let the evidence, then, which is borne by Ecclesiastical 
usage to the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, be summed 
up, and the entire case caused again to pass under review. 

(1.) That Lessons from the New Testament were publicly 
read in the assemblies of the faithful according to a definite 
scheme, and on an established system, at /east as early as the 
fourth century,—has been shewn to be a plain historical 
fact. Cyril, at Jerusalem,—(and by implication, his name- 
sake at Alexandria,)—Chrysostom, at Antioch and at Constan- 
tinople,—Augustine, in Africa,—all four expressly witness 
to the circumstance. In other words, there is found to have 
been at least at that time fully established throughout the 
Churches of Christendom a Lectionary, which seems to have 
been essentially one and the same in the West* and in the 
East. That it must have been of even Apostolic antiquity 
may be inferred from several considerations. But that it 
dates its beginning from a period anterior to the age of 


8 Note, (in addition to all that has gone before,) that the Festivals are 
; actually designated by their Greex names in the earliest Latin Service Books : 
not only “ Theophania,” “ Epipbania,” “ Pascha,” “ Pentecostes,” (the second, 
third and fourth of which appellations survive in the Church of the West, in me- 
moriam, to the present hour ;) but ‘ Hypapante,” which was the title bestowed 
by the Orientals in the time of Justinian, on Candlemas Day, (our Feast of the 
Purification, or Presentation of CugisT in the Temple,) from the “ Meeting” 
of Symeon on that occasion. Friday, or rapacxevh, was called “ Parasceve” in 
the West. (Mab. Zit. Gall. p.129.) So entire was the sympathy of the Hast 
with the West in such matters in very early times, that when Rome decided to 
celebrate the Nativity on the 25th December, Chrysostom (as we have been 
reminded) publicly announced the fact at Constantinople; and it was deter- 
mined that in this matter East and West would walk by the same rule. 
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Eusebius,—which is the age of Codices B and 3,—at least 
admits of no controversy. ; 

(2.) Next,—Documents of the vi century put us in pos- 
session of the great Oriental Lectionary as it is found at 
that time to have universally prevailed throughout the vast 
unchanging Hast. In other words, several of the actual 
Service Books, in Greek and in Syriac*, have survived the 
accidents of full a thousand years: and rubricated copies 
of the Gospels carry us back three centuries further. The 
entire agreement which is observed to prevail among these 
several documents,—added to the fact that when tested by 
the allusions incidentally made by Greek Fathers of the iv™ 
century to what was the Ecclesiastical practice of their own 
time, there are found to emerge countless as well as highly 
significant notes of correspondence,—warrants us in believ- 
ing, (in the absence of testimony of any sort to the con- 
trary,) that the Lectionary we speak of differs in no es- 
sential respect from that system of Lections with which 
the Church of the iv century was universally acquainted. 

Nothing scarcely is more forcibly impressed upon us in 
the course of the present inquiry than the fact, that docu- 
ments alone are wanting to make ¢hat altogether demon- 
strable which, in default of such evidence, must remain 
a matter of inevitable inference only. The forms we are 
pursuing at last disappear from our sight: but it is only the 
mist of the early morning which shrouds them. We still 
hear their voices: still track their footsteps: know that 
others still see them, although we ourselves see them no 
longer. We are sure that there they still are. Moreover they 
may yet reappear at any moment. Thus, there exist Syriac 
MSS. of the Gospels of the vii" and even of the vi" century, 
in which the Lessons are rubricated in the text or on the 
margin. A Syriac MS. (of part of the Old T.) is actually 
dated a.p. 464%. Should an Evangelium of similar date 


* From Professor Wright’s Catalogue of Syriac MSS. in the British Museum 
(1870) it appears that the oldest Jacobite Lectionary is dated a.p. 824; the 
oldest Nestorian, A.D. 862; the oldest Malkite, ap. 1023. The respective 
numbers of the MSS. are 14,485; 14,492; and 14,488.—See his Catalogue, 
Part I. pp. 146, 178, 194. ; 

* It is exhibited in the same glass-case with the Cod. Alexandrinus (A). 
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ever come to light of which the rubrication was evidently by 
the original Scribe, the evidence of the Lectionaries would 
at once be carried back full three hundred years. 

But in fact we stand in need of no such testimony, Ac- 
ceptable as it would be, it is plain that it would add no 
strength to the argument whatever. We are already able 
to plant our footsteps securely in the iv’® and even in the 
ii century. It is not enough to insist that inasmuch as 
the Liturgical method of Christendom was at least fully 
established in the East and in the West at the close of the 
iv™ century, it therefore must have had its beginning at 
a far remoter period. Our two oldest Codices (B and yj) 
bear witness throughout to the corrupting influence of a sys- 
tem which was evidently in full operation before the time 
of Eusebius. And even this is not all. The readings in 
Origen, and of the earliest versions of the Gospel, (the old 
Latin, the Syriac, the Egyptian versions,) carry back our 
evidence on this subject unmistakably to the age immediately 
succeeding that of the Apostles. This will be found established 
in the course of the ensuing Chapter. 

Beginning our survey of the problem at the opposite end, 
we arrive at the same result; with even a deepened con- 
viction that in its essential structure, the Lectionary of 
the Eastern Church must be of truly primitive antiquity : 
indeed that many of its leading provisions must date back 
almost,—nay guite,—to the Apostolic age. From whichever 
side we approach this question,—whatever test we are able 
to apply to our premisses,—our conclusion remains still the 
very same. 

(3.) Into this Lectionary — universal in its extent, 
go consistent in its witness, so Apostolic in its antiquity, 
—“the Last Twetve Verses of the Gospel according to 
S. Mark” from the very first are found to have won for 
themselves not only an entrance, a lodgment, an established 
place ; but, the place of highest honour,—an audience on two 
of the Church’s chiefest Festivals. 

The circumstance is far too important, far too significant 
to be passed by without a few words of comment, 

For it is not here, (be it carefully observed,) as when 

P 
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we appeal to some Patristic citation, that the recognition of 
a phrase, or a verse, or a couple of verses, must be accepted 
as a proof that the same ancient Father recognised the 
context also in which those words are found. Notso. Ad/ 
the Twelve Verses in dispute are found in every known copy 
of the venerable Lectionary of the Hast. Those same Twelve 
Verses,—neither more nor less,—are observed to constitute 
one integral Lection. 

But even this is not all. The most important fact seems 
to be that to these Verses has been assigned a place of the 
highest possible distinction. It is found that, from the very 
first, 8S. Mark xvi. 9—20 has been everywhere, and by all 
branches of the Church Catholic, claimed for two of the 
Church’s greatest Festivals,— Easter and Ascension. A more 
weighty or a more significant circumstance can scarcely be 
imagined. To suppose that a portion of Scripture singled 
out for such extraordinary honour by the Church universal 
is a spurious addition to the Gospel, is purely irrational; is 
simply monstrous. No unauthorized “fragment,” however 
“remarkable,” could by possibility have so established itself 
in the regards of the East and of the West, from the very 
first. No suspected “addition, placed here in very early 
times,”’ would have been tolerated in the Church’s solemn 
public Service six or seven times a-year. No. J¢ is impos- 
sible. Wad it been one short clause which we were invited 
to surrender: a verse: two verses: even three or four:— 
the plea being that (as in the case of the celebrated pericopa 
de adulterd) the Lectionaries knew nothing of them :—the 
case would have been entirely different. But for any one 
to seek to persuade us that these Twelve Verses, which 
exactly constitute one of the Church’s most famous Lections, 
are every one of them spurious :—that the fatal taint begins. 
with the first verse, and only ends with the last :—this ig 
a demand on our simplicity which, in a less solemn subject, 
would only provoke a smile. We are constrained to testify 
astonishment and even some measure of concern. Have the 
Critics then, (supposing them to be familiar with the evi- 
dence which has now been set forth so much in detail ;)— 
Have the Critics then, (we ask) utterly taken leave of their 


aa 
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senses? or do they really suppose that we have taken leave 
of ours P 

It is time to close this discussion. It was declared at the 
outset that the witness of the Lectionaries to the genuine- 
ness of these Verses, though it has been generally overlooked, 
is the most important of any: admitting, as it does, of no 
evasion: being simply, as it is, decisive. I have now fully 
explained the grounds of that assertion. I have set the 
Verses, which I undertook to vindicate and establish, on 
a basis from which it will be found impossible any more 
to dislodge them. Whatever Griesbach, and Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles, and the rest, may think about the matter,— 
the Holy Eastern Church in her corporate capacity, has 
never been of their opinion. Zhey may doubt. The ante- 
Nicene Fathers at least never doubted. If “the last Twelve 
Verses” of S. Mark were deservedly omitted from certain 
Copies of his Gospel in the iv“ century, utterly incredible 
is it that these same TwELvE VeErszs should have been dis- 
seminated, by their authority, throughout Christendom ;— 
read, by their command, in all the Churches ;—selected, by 
their collective judgment, from the whole body of Scripture 
for the special honour ef being listened to once and again 
at Easter time, as well as on Ascension-Day. | 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE OMISSION OF THESE TWELVE VERSES IN CERTAIN 
ANCIENT COPIES OF THE GOSPELS, EXPLAINED AND 
ACCOUNTED FOR. 


The Teat of our five oldest Uncials proved, by an induction of in- 
stances, to have suffered deprawation throughout by the operation of 
the ancient Lectionary system of the Church (p. 217).—The omis- 
ston of S. Mark's “last Twelve Verses,” (constituting an integral 
Ecclesiastical Lection,) shewn to be probably only one more example 
of the same depraving influence (p. 224). 

This solution of the problem corroborated by the language of Eusebius 
and of Hesychius (p. 232) ; as well as favoured by the “‘ Western” 
order of the Gospels (p. 239). ; 


I am much mistaken if the suggestion which I am about 
to offer has not already presented itself to every reader of 
ordinary intelligence who has taken the trouble to follow 
the course of my argument thus far with attention. It re- 
quires no acuteness whatever,—it is, as it seems to me, the 
merest instinct of mother-wit,—on reaching the present 
stage of the discussion, to debate with oneself somewhat as 
follows :— 

1. So then, the last Twelve Verses of 8S. Mark’s Gospel 
were anciently often observed to be missing from the copies. 
Eusebius expressly says so. I observe that he nowhere says 
that their genuineness was anciently suspected. As for him- 
self, his elaborate discussion of their contents convinces me 
that individually, he regarded them with favour. The mere 
fact,—(it 1s best to keep to his actual statement,)—that 
“the entire passage*” was “not met with in all the copies,” 
is the sum of his evidence: and two Greek manuscripts, yet 
extant, supposed to be of the iv century (Codd. B and 3), 
mutilated in this precise way, testify to the truth of his 
statement, 

2, But then it is found that these self-same Twelve Verses, 
—neither more nor less,—anciently constituted an integral 


* The reader is requested to refer back to p. 45, and the note there.—The 
actual words of Eusebius are given in Appendix (B), 
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Ecclesiastical Lection; which lection,—inasmuch as it is found 
to have established itself in every part of Christendom at 
the earliest period to which liturgical evidence reaches back, 
and to have been assigned from the very first to two of the 
chiefest Church Festivals,—must needs be a lection of almost 
Apostolic antiquity. Eusebius, I observe, (see p. 45), desig- 
nates the portion of Scripture in dispute by its technical 
name,—xepaXauov or tepixoy ; (for so an Ecclesiastical lec- 
tion was anciently called). Here then is a rare coincidence 
indeed. It is in fact simply unique. Surely, I may add 
that it is in the highest degree suggestive also. It inevitably 
provokes the inquiry,—Must not these two facts be not only 
connected, but even interdependent ? Will not the omission 
of the Twelve concluding Verses of S.Mark from certain 
ancient copies of his Gospel, have been in some way occa- 
stoned by the fact that those same twelve verses constituted an 
integral Church Lection? How is it possible to avoid sus- 
pecting that the phenomenon to which Eusebius invites 
attention, (viz. that certain copies of S. Mark’s Gospel in very 
ancient times had been mutilated from the end of the 8th 
verse onwards,) ought to be capable of illustration,—will 
have in fact to be explained, and in a word accounted for,— 
by the circumstance that at the 8th verse of S. Mark’s xvi™ 
chapter, one ancient Lection came to an end, and another 
ancient Lection began ? 

Somewhat thus, (I venture to think,) must every unpre- 
judiced Reader of intelligence hold parley with himself on 
reaching the close of the preceding chapter. I need hardly 
add that I am thoroughly convinced he would be reasoning 
rightly. Iam going to shew that the Lectionary practice 
of the ancient Church does indeed furnish a sufficient clue 
for the unravelment of this now famous problem: in other 
words, enables us satisfactorily to account for the omission 
of these Twelve Verses from ancient copies of the collected 
Gospels. But I mean to do more. I propose to make my 
appeal to documents which shall be observed to bear no 
faltering witness in my favour. More yet. I propose that 
Eusebius himself, the chief author of all this trouble, shall. 
be brought back into Court and invited to resyllable his 
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Evidence; and I am much mistaken if even he will not be 
observed to let fall a hint that we have at last got on the 
right scent;—have accurately divined how this mistake 
took its first beginning ;—and, (what is not least to the 
purpose,) have correctly apprehended what was his own real 
meaning in what he himself has said. 

The proposed solution of the difficulty,—if not the evi- 
dence on which it immediately rests,—might no doubt be 
exhibited within exceedingly narrow limits. Set down 
abruptly, however, its weight and value would inevitably 
fail to be recognised, even by those who already enjoy some 
familiarity with these studies. Very few of the considera- 
tions which I shall have to rehearse are in fact unknown 
to Crities: yet is it evident that their bearing on the pro- 
blem before us has hitherto altogether escaped their notice. 
Ou the other hand, by one entirely a novice to this depart- 
ment of sacred Science, I could scarcely hope to be so much 
as understood. Let me be allowed, therefore, to preface what 
I have to say with a few explanatory details which I pro- 
mise shall not be tedious, and which I trust will not be 
found altogether without interest either. If they are any- 
where else to be met with, it is my misfortune, not my fault, 
that I have been hitherto unsuccessful in discovering the place. 

I. From the earliest ages of the Church, (as I shewed 
at page 192-5,) it has been customary to read certain 
definite portions of Holy Scripture, determined by Hccle- 
siastical authority, publicly before the Congregation.. In° 
process of time, as was natural, the sections so required for 
public use were collected into separate volumes: Lections 
from the Gospels being written out in a Book which was 
called “ Evangelistarium,” (evayyedvotdptov,)—from the Acts 
and Epistles, in a book called ‘“‘ Praxapostolus,” (mpataré- 
atoros). ‘These Lectionary-books, both Greek and Syriac, 
are yet extant in great numbers”, and (I may remark in 


5 See the enumeration of Greek Service-Books in Scrivener’s Introduction, 
&e. pp. 211—25. For the Syriac Lectionaries, see Dean Payne Smith’s Cata- 
logue, (1864) pp. 114-29-31-4-5-8: also Professor Wright’s Catalogue, (1870) 
pp- 146 to 203.—I avail myself of this opportunity to thank both those learned 
Scholars for their valuable assistance, always most obligingly rendered. 
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passing) deserve a far greater amount of attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon them °. 

When the Lectionary first took the form of a separate 
book, has not been ascertained. That no copy is known to 
exist (whether in Greek or in Syriac) older than the viiith 
century, proves nothing. Codices in daily use, (like the 
Bibles used in our Churches,) must of necessity have been 
of exceptionally brief duration ; and Lectionaries, more even 
than Biblical MSS. were liable to injury and decay. 

II. But it is to be observed,—(and to explain this, is much 
more to my present purpose,)—that besides transcribing the 
Ecclesiastical lections into separate books, it became the 
practice at a very early period to adapt copies of the Gospels 
to lectionary purposes. I suspect that this practice began in 
the Churches of Syria; for Syriac copies of the Gospels (at 
least of the vii" century) abound, which have the Lections 
more or less systematically rubricated in the Text’, There 
is in the British Museum a copy of S. Mark’s Gospel ac- 
cording to the Peshito version, certainly written previous to 
A.D. 583, which has at least five or six rubrics so inserted 
by the original scribe®. As a rule, in all later cursive Greek 
MSS., (I mean those of the xii to the xv‘ century,) the 
Ecclesiastical lections are indicated throughout: while either 
at the summit, or else at the foot of the page, the formula 
with which the Lection was to be introduced is elaborately 
inserted ; prefaced probably by a rubricated statement (not 
always very easy to decipher) of the occasion when the en- 
suing portion of Scripture was to be read. The ancients, to 
a far greater extent than ourselves‘, were accustomed,— 

© « Eyangelistariorum codices literis uncialibus scripti nondum sic ut decet 
in usum criticum conversi sunt.” Tischendorf, quoted by Scrivener, [ Zntro- 
duction to Cod. Augiensis,—80 pages which have been sep rately pHbieser 
and are well deserving of study,—p. 48,] who adds,—“ I cannot even conjec- 
ture why an Evangelistarium should be thought of less value than another 
MS. of the same age.”’—See also Scrivener’s Introduction, &c. p. 211. 

4 eg, Addit. MSS.12,141: 14,449: 14,450-2-4-5-6-7-8 : 14,461-3 : 17,113- 
4-5-6 :—(—= 15 Codd. in all:) from p. 45 to p. 66 of Professor Wright’s 


Catalogue. 

e Addit. MS.14,464. (See Dr. Wright’s Catalogue, p. 70.) 

€ Add to the eight examples adduced by Mr. Scrivener from our Book 
of C. P., (Introduction, p. 11), the following :— Gospels for Quinquagesima, 
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(in fact, they made it « rwle,)—to prefix unauthorized for- 
mulz to their public Lections ; and these are sometimes found - 
to have established themselves so firmly, that at last they 
became as it were ineradicable; and later copyists of the 
fourfold Gospel are observed to introduce them unsuspi- 
ciously into the inspired text®. All that belongs to this 
subject deserves particular attention ; because it is this which 
explains not a few of the perturbations (so to express one- 
self) which the text of the New Testament has experienced. 
We are made to understand how, what was originally in- 
tended only as a liturgical note, became mistaken, through 
the inadvertence or the stupidity of copyists, for a critical 
suggestion ; and thus, besides transpositions without number, 
there has arisen, at one time, the insertion of something un- 
authorized into the text of Scripture,—at another, the omis- 
sion of certain inspired words, to the manifest detriment of 
the sacred deposit. For although the systematic rubrication of 
the Gospels for liturgical purposes is a comparatively recent 
invention,—(I question if it be older in Greek MSS. than 
the x century,)—yet will persons engaged in the public 
Services of Gon’s House have been prone, from the very 
earliest age, to insert memoranda of the kind referred to, 
into the margin of their copies. In this way, in fact, it may 
be regarded as certain that in countless minute particulars 


2nd S. after Easter, 9th, 12th, 22nd after Trinity, Whitsunday, Ascension 
Day, SS. Philip and Jarnes (see below, p. 220), All Saints. 

& Thus the words efwe 5¢ 6 Képios (S. Luke vii. 31) which introduce an 
Keclesiastical Lection (Friday in the iiit¢ week of S.Luke,) inasmuch as the 
words are found in mo uncial MS., and are omitted besides by the Syriac, Vul- 
gate, Gothic and Coptic Versions, must needs be regarded as a liturgical inter- 
polation.—_The same is to be said of 6 “Incods in S. Matth. xiv. 22,—words 
which Origen and Chrysostom, as well as the Syriac versions, omit ; and which 
clearly owe their place in twelve of the uncials, in the Textus Receptus, in the 
Vulgate and some copies of the old Latin, to the fact that the Gospel for the 
ixt® Sunday after Pentecost begins at that place.—It will be kindred to the 
present inquiry that I should point out that in S. Mark xvi. 9, *Avaords 6 
*Inoois is constantly met with in Greek MSS., and even in some copies of the 
Vulgate ; and yet there can be o doubt that here also the Holy Name is an 
interpolation which has originated from the same cause as the preceding. The 


fact is singularly illustrated by the insertion of “6 tc’ in Cod. 267 
(= Reg. 69,) rubro above the same contraction (for 5 "Incous) in the text. 
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the text of Scripture has been depraved. Let me not fail to 
add, that by a judicious, and above all by an wunprejudiced 
use of the materials at our disposal, it may, even at this 
distance of time, in every such particular, be successfully 
restored }, 

III. I now proceed to shew, by an induction of instances, 
that even in the oldest copies in existence, mean in Codd. B, 
s, A, C, and D, the Lectionary system of the early Church 
has left abiding traces of its operation. When a few such 
undeniable cases have been adduced, all objections grounded 
on primd facie improbability will have been satisfactorily 
disposed of. The activity, as well as the existence of such 
a disturbing force and depraving influence, at Jeast as far 
back as the beginning of the iv century, (but it is in fact 
more ancient by full two hundred years,)'will have been 
established : of which I shall only have to shew, in conclu- 
sion, that the omission of “the last Twelve Verses” of 
S. Mark’s Gospel is probably but one more instance,— 
though confessedly by far the most extraordinary of any. 

(1.) From Codex B then, as well as from Cod. A, the two 
grand verses which describe our Lorp’s “Agony and Bloody 
Sweat,” (S. Luke xxii. 43, 44,) are missing. The same two 
verses are absent also from a few other important MSS., as 
well as from both the Egyptian versions; but I desire to fas- 
ten attention on the confessedly erring testimony in this place 
of Codex B. “Confessedly erring,” I say; for the genuine- 
ness of those two verses is no longer disputed. Now, in 
every known Evangelistarium, the two verses here omitted 
by Cod. B follow, (the Church so willed it,) S. Matth. xxvi. 
39, and are read as a regular part of the lesson for the 
Thursday in Holy Week‘. Of course they are also omitted 
in the same Evangelistaria from the lesson for the Tuesday 


h Not, of course, so long as the present senseless fashion prevails of regard- 
ing Codex B, (to which, if Cod. L. and Codd. 1, 33 and 69 are added, it is only 
because they agree with B), as an all but infallible guide in settling the text of 
Scripture; and quietly taking it for granted that all the other MSS. in exist- 
ence haye entered into a grand conspiracy to deceive mavkind. Until this 
most uncritical method, this most unphilosophical theory, is unconditionally 

‘abandoned, progress in this department of sacred Science is simply impossible. 

i See Matthaei’s note on S, Luke xxii. 43, (ov. Test. ed. 1803.) 
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after Sexagesima, (77 ¥ Ths Tupopdyou, as the Easterns call 
that day,) when S. Luke xxii. 89—xxiii. 1 used to be read. 
Moreover, in all ancient copies of the Gospels which have 
been accommodated to ecclesiastical use, the reader of S. Luke 
xxii. is invariably directed by a marginal note to leave out those 
two verses, and to proceed per saltum from ver. 42 to ver. 45 *. 
What more obvious therefore than that the removal of the 
paragraph from its proper place in S. Luke’s Gospel is to be 
attributed to nothing else but the Lectionary practice of the 
primitive Church? Quite unreasonable is it to impute he- 
retical motives, or to invent any other unsupported theory, 
while this plain solution of the difficulty is at hand. 

(2.) The same Cod. B., (with which Codd. x, C, L, U and T 
are observed here to conspire,) introduces the piercing of the 
Saviour’s side (S. John xix. 34) at the end of 8. Matth. 
xxvii. 49. Now, I only do not insist that this must needs 
be the result of the singular Lectionary practice already de- 
scribed at p. 202, because a scholion in Cod. 72 records the 
singular fact that in the Diatessaron of Tatian, after S.Matth. 
xxvii. 48, was read GAAos 5é NaBov Noyynv evvEev abrod Thy 


* This will be best understood by actual reference to a manuscript. In 
Cod. Evan. 436 (Meerman 117) which lies before me, these directions are 
given as follows. After 7d odv yevérw (i.e. the last words of ver. 42), is writ- 
ten imépBa eis 7b rhs y. Then, at the end of ver. 44, is written—aptov rijs ¥, 
after which follows the text kal dvacrds, &e. 

In 8S. Matthew’s Gospel, at chap. xxvi, which contains the Liturgical section 
for Thursday in Holy Week (r7 Gayla kal weyddn €), my Codex has been 
only imperfectly rubricated. Let me therefore be allowed to quote from Harl. 
MS. 1810, (our Cod. Evan. 113) which, at fol. 84, at the end of S. Matth. 


xxvi. 39, reads as follows, immediately after the words,—éAn’ os cv :— , x 


(i.e. émavta.) But in order to explain what is meant, the above rubricated 
word and sign | are repeated at foot, as follows 3K brdyta eis TO Kata AovKay 
ev cepadaly p9. &pOn BE abTw wyyedos : eita oTpapels evTavOa mdr, Aéye* Kad 
epxeTat mpos Tovs wabntds—which are the first words of S. Matth. xxvi. 40. 

Accordingly, my Codex (No. 436, above referred to) immediately after 
S. Luke xxii. 42, besides the rubric already quoted, has the following: &pfov 
THs weydans €. Then come the two famous verses (ver. 43, 44); and, after the 
words avacras arb ‘Tris mpocevx7s, the following rubric occurs: sadvra eis Td 
Tis meyaans € MarO. epxerat mpds Tovs wadnrds. 

[With the help of my nephew, (Rev. W. F. Rose, Curate of Holy Trinity, 
Windsor,) I have collated every syllable of Cod. 436, Its text most nearly 
resembles the Rev. F. H. Scrivener’s 1, m, n.] 


a Te 
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mhevupar’ Kai €EjAOev Udwp Kai aiwa. (Chrysostom’s codex was 
evidently vitiated in precisely the same way.) This interpola- 
tion therefore may have resulted from the corrupting influence 
of Tatian’s (so-called) “Harmony.” See Appendix (H). 

(3.) To keep on safe ground. Codd. B and D concur in what 
Alford justly calls the “grave error” of simply omitting 
from S. Luke xxiii. 34, our Lorp’s supplication on behalf of 
His murderers, (6 8¢ "Incobs édeye, Ilarep, des avtots’ od 
yap oidace tt rovodcr). They are not quite singular in so 
doing; being, as usual, kept in countenance by certain 


copies of the old Latin, as well as by both the Egyptian 


versions. How is this “ grave error” in so many ancient 
MSS. to be accounted for? (for a “grave error,” or rather 
‘a fatal omission” it certainly is). Simply by the fact that 
in the Eastern Church the Lection for the Thursday after 
Sexagesima breaks off abruptly, immediately before these very 
words,—to recommence at ver. 441, 

(4.) Note, that at ver. 32, the eighth “ Gospel of the Pas- 
sion” begins,—which is the reason why Codd. B and (with 
the Egyptian versions) exhibit a singular irregularity in 
that place; and why the Jerusalem Syriac introduces the 
established formula of the Lectionaries (ctv té ’Incod) at 
the same juncture. 

(If I do not here insist that the absence of the famous 
pericopa de aduiteré (S. John vii. 53—viii. 11,) from so 
many MSS., is to be explained in precisely the same way, it 
is only because the genuineness of that portion of the Gospel 
is generally denied; and I propose, in this enumeration 
of instances, not to set foot on disputed ground. I am con- 
vineed, nevertheless, that the first occasion of the omission 
of those memorable verses was the lectionary practice of the 
primitive Church, which, on Whitsunday, read from 8. John 
vii. 37 to viii. 12, leaving out the twelve verses in question. 
Those verses, fromthe nature of their contents, (as Augus- 
tine declares,) easily came to be viewed with dislike or sus- 
picion. The passage, however, is as old as the second century, 
for it is found in certain copies of the old Latin. Moreover 
Jerome deliberately gave it a place in the Vulgate. I pass on.) 

1 See by all means Matthaei’s Nov. Test. (ed. 1803,) i. p. 491, and 492. 
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(5.) The two oldest Codices in existence,—B and y,— 
stand all but alone in omitting from 8, Luke vi. 1 the unique 
and indubitably genuine word Sevteporpét@ ; which is also 
omitted by the Peshito, Italie and Coptic versions. And 
yet, when it is observed that an Ecclesiastical lection begins 
here, and that the Evangelistaria (which invariably leave out 
such notes of time) simply drop the word,—only substituting 
for év caBBatw the more familiar tots c48Pacr,—every one 
will be ready to admit that if the omission of this word be 
not due to the inattention of the copyist, (which, however, 
seems to me not at all unlikely™,) it is sufficiently explained 


‘by the Lectionary practice of the Church,—which may well 


date back even to the immediately post-Apostolic age. 

(6.) In S. Luke xvi. 19, Cod. D introduces the Parable of 
Lazarus with the formula,—eizrev dé Kai érépav mapaBoryp ; 
which is nothing else but a marginal note which has found 
its way into the text from the margin; being the liturgical 
introduction of a Church-lesson® which afterwards began eizrev 
6 Kuipios thy wapaBornv tavtnv°. 

(7.) In like manner, the same Codex makes S. John xiv. 
begin with the liturgical formula,—(it survives in our Book of 
Common Prayer* to this very hour!)—xal eizev tots waOyntats 
avTod: in which it is countenanced by certain MSS. of the 
Vulgate and of the old Latin Version. Indeed, it may be 
stated generally concerning the text of Cod. D, that it bears 
marks throughout of the depraving influence of the ancient 
Lectionary practice. Instances of this, (in addition to those 
elsewhere cited in these pages,) will be discovered in S. Luke 
ii, 23: iv. 16 (and xix. 45): v. 1 and 17: vi. 37 (and xviii. 
15): vii. 1: x. 1 and 25: xx. 1: in all but three of which, 
Cod. D is kept in countenance by the old Latin, often by the 
Syriac, and by other versions of the greatest antiquity. But 
to proceed. 

(8.) Cod. A, (supported by Athanasius, the Vulgate, 
Gothic, and Philoxenian versions,) for «ai, in S. Luke ix. 57, 


™ See above, p. 75, note (h). » For the 5th Sunday of S. Luke. 

° Such variations are quite common. Matthaei, with his usual accuracy, 
points out several: e.g. Nov. Test. (1788) vol. i. p. 19 (note 26), p. 28: vol. ii, 
p. 10 (note 12), p. 14 (notes 14 and 15), &e. * SS. Philip and James. 
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reads éyévero dé,—which is the reading of the Textus Recep- 
tus. Cod. D, (with some copies of the old Latin,) exhibits 
kat éyévero. All the diversity which is observable in this 
place, (and it is considerable,) is owing to the fact that 
an Ecclesiastical lection begins here®. In different Churches, 
the formula with which the lection was introduced slightly 
differed. 

(9.) Cod. C is supported by Chrysostom and Jerome, as 
well as by the Peshito, Cureton’s and the Philoxenian Syriac, 
and some MSS. of the old Latin, in reading 6 ’Incods at the 
beginning of 8. Matth. xi. 20. That the words have no busi- 
ness there, is universally admitted. So also is the cause of 
their interpolation generally recognized. The Ecclesiastical 
lection for Wednesday in the iv week after Pentecost begins 
at that place ; and begins with the formula,—éy To xaipw 
éxeivw, HpEato 6 "Incods dvedifev. 

(10.) Similarly, in S. Matth. xii. 9, xiii. 36, and xiv. 14, 
Cod. C inserts 6 Incods; a reading which on all three occa- 
sions is countenanced by the Syriac and some copies of the 
old Latin, and on the last of the three, by Origen also. And 
yet there can be no doubt that it is only because Eccle- 
siastical lections begin at those places*, that the Holy Name 
is introduced there. 

(11.) Let me add that the Sacred Name is confessedly an 
interpolation in the six places indicated at foot,—its presence 
being accounted for by the fact that, in each, an Ecclesiastical 
lection begins*. Cod. D in one of these places, Cod. A: in 
four, is kept in countenance by the old Latin, the Syriac, the 
Coptic and other early versions ;—convincing indications of 
the extent to which the Lectionary practice of the Church 
had established itself so early as the second century of 
our cera. 

Cod. D, and copies of the old Latin and Egyptian ver- 
sions also read tof “Incod, (instead of avrod,) in S. Mark 
xiv. 3; which is only because a Church lesson begins there. 

P viz. caBBary 6: i.e. the ixt® Saturday in S. Luke.—Note that Cod. A also 


reads éyévero 6¢ in 8. Lu. xi. 1. 
4 viz. Monday in the v's, Thursday in the vit® week after Pentecost, and 


the-viiit® Sunday after Pentecost. 
r viz. S. Luke xiii. 2: xxiv.36. 8. John i: 29 (6°Iwavyns): 44; vi.14: xiii. 3, 
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(12.) The same Cod. D is all but unique in leaving out 
that memorable verse in S. Luke’s Gospel (xxiv. 12), in 
which S. Peter’s visit to the Sepulchre of our risen Lorp 
finds particular mention. It is only because that verse was 
claimed both as the conclusion of the iv and also as the 
beginning of the v" Gospel of the Resurrection: so that the 
liturgical note apy7 stands at the beginning,—rténos at the 
end of it. Accordingly, D is kept in countenance here only 
by the Jerusalem Lectionary and some copies of the old 
Latin. But what is to be thought of the editorial judgment 
which (with Tregelles) encloses this verse within brackets ; 
and (with Tischendorf) rejects it from the text altogether ? 

(138.) Codices B, 8, and D are alone among MSS. in omit- 
ting the clause dseAPav dua pwécov adtav’ Kal Taphyev ovTws, 
at the end of the 59th verse of S. John viii. The omission 
is to be accounted for by the fact that just there the Church- 
lesson for Tuesday in the v" week after Haster came to 
an end. 

(14.) Again. It is not at all an unusual thing to find 
in cursive MSS., at the end of S. Matth. vii. 18, (with seve- 
ral varieties), the spurious and tasteless appendix,—xatl 
drootpéas 6 éxaTovTapyxos cis TOV OiKov avTod ev avTh TH 
@pa evpev Tov aida vytaivovta: a clause which owes its 
existence solely to the practice of ending the lection for the 
iv Sunday after Pentecost in that unauthorized manner ®. 
But it is not only in cursive MSS. that these words are 
found. They are met with also in the Codeaw Sinaiticus (s) : 
a witness at once to the inveteracy of Liturgical usage in 
the iv century of our era; and to the corruptions which 
the ‘‘ Codex omnium antiquissimus” will no doubt have in- 
herited from a yet older copy than itself. 


—to which should perhaps be added xxi. 1, where B, 8, A, C (notD) read 
*Inoous. 

8 See by all means Matthaei’s interesting note on the place,—Nov. Test. 
(1788) vol. i. p.113-4. It should be mentioned that Cod. C (and four other 
uncials), together with the Philoxenian and Hierosolymitan versions, concur 
in exhibiting the same spurious clause. Matthaei remarks, — ‘* Origenes 
(iv. 171 D) hanc pericopain haud adeo diligenter recensens terminat eum in 
vyern@htw co.” Will not the disturbing Lectionary-practice of his day suf- 
ficiently explain Origen’s omission ? 
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(15.) In conclusion, I may remark generally that there 
occur instances, again and again, of perturbations of the 
Text in our oldest MSS., (corresponding sometimes with 
readings vouched for by the most ancient of the Fathers,) 
which admit of no more intelligible or inoffensive solution 
than by referring them to the Lectionary practice of the 
primitive Church *, 

Thus when instead of cal dvaBaivwv 6 ’Incods eis ‘Iepo- 
codvpa (S. Matth. xx. 17), Cod. B reads, (and, is almost 
unique in reading,) MédAdov b€ avaBaivew 6 “Incods; and 
when Origen sometimes quotes the place in the same way, 
but sometimes is observed to transpose the position of the 
Holy Name in the sentence; when again six of Matthaei’s 
MSS., (and Origen once,) are observed to put the same 
Name after ‘IepocdAvya: when,~ lastly, two of Field’s 
MSS.", and one of Matthaei’s, (and I dare say a great many | 
more, if the truth were known,) omit the words 6 ’Inaods 
entirely :—zho sees not that the true disturbing force in 
this place, from the ii™4 century of our «ra downwards, has 
been the Lectionary practice of the primitive Church ?—the 
fact that there the lection for the Thursday after the vii" 
Sunday after Pentecost began P—And this may suffice. 

IV. It has been proved then, in what goes before, more 
effectually even than in a preceding page”, not only that 
Ecclesiastical Lections corresponding with those indicated 
in the “Synaxaria” were fully established in the imme- 
diately post-Apostolic age, but also that at that early period 
the Lectionary system of primitive Christendom had already 
exercised a depraving influence of a peculiar kind on the 
text of Scripture. Further yet, (and this is the only point 
TI am now concerned to establish), that owr five oldest Copies 
of the Gospels,—B and § as well as A, C and D,—exhibit 

t I recal 8. John x. 29; xix. 13: xxi. 1;—but the attentive student will be 
able to multiply such refetences almost indefinitely. In these and similar 
places, while the phraseology is exceedingly simple, the variations which the 
text exhibits are so exceeding numerous,—that when it is discovered that 
a Church Lesson begins in those places, we may be sure that we have been put 
in possession of the name of the disturbing force. 

« Viz. K and M. (Field’s Chrys. p. 251.)—How is it tlat the readings of 


Chrysostom are made so little account of ? By Tregelles, for example, why 


are they overlooked entirely ? ¥ See above, p. 197 to 204, 
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not a few traces of the mischievous agency alluded to; 
errors, and especially omissions, which sometimes seriously 
affect the character of those Codices as witnesses to the 
Truth of Scripture.—I proceed now to consider the case of 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20; only prefacing my remarks with a few 
necessary words of explanation. 

V. He who takes into his hands an ordinary cursive MS. 
of the Gospels, is prepared to find the Church-lessons regu- 
larly indicated throughout, in the text or in the margin. 


A familiar contraction, executed probably in vermillion A 
ap, indicates the “beginning” (apy) of each lection : a corre- 
sponding contraction a & rely a, ee indicates its ‘‘ end” 
(réXos.) Generally, these rubrical directions, (for they are 
nothing else,) are inserted for convenience into the body of 
the text,—from which the red pigment with which they are 
almost invariably executed, effectually distinguishes them. 
But all these particulars gradually disappear as recourse is 
had to older and yet older MSS. The studious in such 
matters have noticed that even the memorandums as to the 
“beginning” and the “end” of a lection are rare, almost 
in proportion to the antiquity of a Codex. When they do 
occur in the later uncials, they do not by any means always 
seem to have been the work of the original scribe; neither 
has care been always taken to indicate them in ink of 
a different colour. It will further be observed in such MSS, 
that whereas the sign where the reader is to begin is gene- 
rally—(in order the better to attract his attention,)—in- 
serted in the margin of the Codex, the note where he is to 
leave off, (in order the more effectually to arrest his pro- 
gress,) 1s as a rule introduced into the body of the teat*. In 
uncial MSS., however, all such symbols are not only rare, 
but (what is much to be noted) they are exceedingly ir- 
regular in their occurrence. Thus in Codex I, in the Bod- 
leian Library, (a recently acquired uncial MS. of the Gos- 


pels, written a.p. 844), there occurs no indication of the 


‘“‘end” of a single lection in S. Luke’s Gospel, until chap. 


* e.g, in Cod, Evan, 10 and 270, 


” 
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xvi. 31 is reached ; after which, the sign abounds. In Codex 
L, the original notes of Ecclesiastical Lections occur at the 
following rare and irregular intervals: —§S. Mark ix. 2: 
x. 46: xii. 40 (where the sign has lost its way; it should 
have stood against ver. 44): xv. 42 and xvi. ly. In the 
oldest uncials, nothing of the kind is discoverable. Even in 
the Codex Bezz, (vit* century,) not a single liturgical direc- 
tion coeval with the MS. is anywhere to be found. 

VI. And yet, although the practice of thus indicating the 
beginning and the end of a liturgical section, does not seem 
to have come into general use until about the xii® century ; 
and although, previous to the ix century, systematic litur- 
gical directions are probably unknown’; the need of them 
must have been experienced by one standing up to read be- 
fore the congregation, long before. The want of some re- 
minder where he was to begin,—above all, of some hint 
where he was to leave off,—will have infallibly made itself 
felt from the first. Accordingly, there are not wanting in- 
dications that, occasionally, teAoc (or to TeAoc) was written 
in the margin of Copies of the Gospels at an exceedingly 
remote epoch. One memorable example of this practice is 
supplied by the Codex Bez (D): where in S. Mark xiv. 41, 
instead of dzréyeu. 7AOev 7) wpa,—we meet with the un- 
intelligible ameyet To teAoc kat H wpa, Now, nothing 
else has here happened but that a marginal note, designed 
originally to indicate the end (to teAoc) of the lesson for 


y In some cursive MSS. also, (which have been: probably transcribed from 
ancient originals), the same phenomenon is observed. Thus, in Hyan, 265 
(= Reg. 66), TEA only occurs, in S. Mark, at ix. 9 and 41: xv. 32 and 41: 
xvi. 8. Ap X at xvi. 1. It is striking to observe that so little were these eccle- 


siastical notes (embedded in the text) understood by the possessor of the MS., 


that in the margin, over against ch. xv. 41, (where “ TeN:” stands in the 


text,).a somewhat later hand has written,—TeLAos] T[ns] apfas]. A simi- 
lar liturgical note may be seen over against ch. ix. 9, and elsewhere. Cod. 25 
(=Reg. 191), at the end of S. Mark’s Gospel, has only ¢wo notes of liturgical 
endings: viz. at ch. xv. 1 and 42. 

Among the Syriac Evangelia, as explained above (p. 215), instances occur 
of far more ancient MSS. which exhibit a text rubricated by the original scribe, 
Even here, however, (as may be learned from Dr. Wright’s Catalogue, pp. 46 
—66,) such Rubrics have been only irregularly inserted in the oldest copies. 

Q 
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the third day of the ii? week of the Carnival, has lost its 
way from the end of ver. 42, and got thrust into the text 
of ver. 41,—to the manifest destruction of the sense*. I find 
D’s error here is shared (a) by the Peshito Syriac, (b) by 
the old Latin, and (c) by the Philoxenian: venerable part- 
ners in error, truly! for the first two probably carry back 
this false reading to the second century of our era; and so, 
furnish one more remarkable proof, to be added to the fifteen 
(or rather the forty) already enumerated (pp. 217-23), that the 
lessons of the Eastern Church were settled at a period long 
anterior to the date of the oldest MS. of the Gospels extant. 

VII. Returning then to the problem before us, I venture 
to suggest as follows:—What if, at a very remote period, 
this same isolated liturgical note (to tTeAoc) occurring at 
8. Mark xvi. 8, (which 7s ‘“‘the end” of the Church-lection 
for the ii’ Sunday after Easter,) should have unhappily 
suggested to some copyist,—xarrypadias quam vel Critice 
Sacre vel rerum Liturgicarum peritior,—the notion that the 
entire ‘ Gospel according to 8. Mark,” came to an end at 
verse 8? ....Isee no more probable account of the matter, 
I say, than this:—That the mutilation of the last chapter 
of S.Mark has resulted from the fact, that some very ancient 
scribe misapprehended the import of the solitary liturgical note 
teAoc (or To teAoc) which he found at the close of verse 8. 
True, that he will have probably beheld, further on, several 
additional oriyor. But if he did, how could he acknow- 
ledge the fact more loyally than by leaving (as the author 
of Cod. B is observed to have done) one entire column blank, 
before proceeding with S. Luke? He hesitated, all the same, 


® Note, that the Codex from which Cod. D was copied will have exhibited 
the text thus,— OTeyel TO TeAOC HAGEV H @pa,—which is the read- 
ing of Cod. 13 (= Reg. 50.) _But the scribe of Cod. D, in order to im- 
prove the sense, substituted for #A@ev the word kat. Note the scholion [Anon. 
Vat.]in Possinus, p. 321 :—dréxet, rouréori, memahpwrat, TeAos Eyer Td kar? ewe. 

Besides the said Cod. 18, the same reading is found in 47 and 54 (in the 
Bodl.) : 56 (at Line. Coll.): 61 (i.e. Cod. Montfort.) : 69 (i.e, Cod. Leicestr.) : 
124 (ie. Cod, Vind. Lamb. 31): e8 (ie, Lambeth, 1177): 2r¢ (i.e. the 2nd 
of Muralt’s S. Petersburg Codd.) ; and Cod. 439 (i.e, Addit. Brit. Mus. 5107). 
All these eleven MSS, read dwéyet 7d 7éAos at S. Mark xiv. 41. 
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to transcribe any further, having before him, (as he thought,) 
an assurance that “‘rHE END” had been reached at ver. 8. 
VIII. That some were found in very early times eagerly 
to acquiesce in this omission: to sanction it: even to mul- 
tiply copies of the Gospel so mutilated}; (critics or commen- 
tators intent on nothing so much as reconciling the apparent 
discrepancies in the Evangelical narratives :)—appears to 
me not at all unlikely >. Eusebius almost says as much, when 
he puts into the mouth of one who is for getting rid of 
these verses altogether, the remark that “they would be in 
@ manner superfluous if it should appear that their testimony 
ts at variance with that of the other Evangelists®.”? (The ancients 
were giants in Divinity but children in Criticism.) On the 
other hand, I altogether agree with Dean Alford in thinking 
it highly improbable that the difficulty of harmonizing one 
Gospel with another in this place, (such as it is,) was the 
cause why these Twelve Verses were originally suppressed “. 
(1) First, because there really was no need to withhold more 
than three,—at the utmost, five of them,—if this had been 
the reason of the omission. (2) Next, because it would have 


> So Scholz (i. 200) :—“ Pericopa hee casu guodam forsan exciderat a codice 
quodam Alexandrino; unde defectus iste in alios libros transiit- Nec mirum 
hune defectum multis, immo in certis regionibus plerisque scribis arrisisse : 
confitentur enim ex ipsorum opinione Marcum Mattheo repugnare. Cf, 
maxime Eusebium ad Marinum,” &e. 

© repittad ay etn, kal pddira etrep exorev ayTiAoylay Th TOY AoLMGY edaryye- 
Atoray paptupia. (Mai, Bibl. P.P. Nova, vol. iv. p. 256.) 

4 Alford’s N. T. vol. i. p. 433, (ed. 1868.)—And so Tischendorf, (ed. 8va. pp. 
406-7.) “Talem dissentionem ad Marci librum tam misere mutilandum ad- 
duxisse quempiam, et quidem tanto cum successu, prorsus incredibile est, nec 
ullo probari potest exemplo.”—Tregelles is of the same opinion. (Printed 
Text, pp. 255-6.)—Matthaei, a competent judge, seems to have thought dif- 
ferently. ‘Una autem causa cur hic locus omitteretur fuit quod Marcus in 
his repugnare ceteris videtur Evangelistis.’” The general observation which 
follows is true enough :—‘ Que ergo vel obscura, vel repugnantia, vel parum 
decora quorundam opinione, habebantur, ea olim ab Criticis et interpretibus 
nonnullis vel sublata, vel in dubium vocata esse, ex aliis locis sanctorum 
Evangeliorum intelligitur.” (Nov. Test. 1788, vol. ii. p. 266.) Presently, (at 
p- 270,)—“In summa. Videtur unus et item alter ex interpretibus, qui hac 
ceteris evangeliis repugnare opinebatur, in dubium vocasse. Hune deinde 
plures temere secuti sunt, ut plerumque factum esse animadvertimus.” Dr. 
Davidson says the same thing (ii. 116.) and, (what is of vastly more im- 
portance,) Mr. Scrivener also. (Coll. Cod. Sin. p. xliv.) 

Q2 
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been easier far to introduce some critical correction of any 
supposed discrepancy, than to sweep away the whole of the 
unoffending context. (3) Lastly, because nothing clearly 
was gained by causing the Gospel to end so abruptly that 
every one must see ata glance that it had been mutilated. 
No. The omission having originated in a mistake, was per- 
petuated for a brief period (let us suppose) only through 
infirmity of judgment: or, (as I prefer to believe), only in 
consequence of the religious fidelity of copyists, who were 
evidently always instructed to transcribe exactly what they 
found in the copy set before them. The Church meanwhile 
in her corporate capacity, has never known anything at all 
of the matter,—as was fully shewn above in Chap. X. 

IX. When this solution of the problem first occurred to 
me, (and it occurred to me long before I was aware of the 
memorable reading to teAoc in the Codex Bezex, already 
adverted to,) I reasoned with myself as follows :—But if the 
mutilation of the second Gospel came about in this parti- 
cular way, the MSS. are bound to remember something of the 
circumstance; and in ancient MSS., if I am right, I ought 
certainly to meet with some confirmation of my opinion. 
According to my view, at the root of this whole matter lies 
the fact that at 8. Mark xvi. 8 a well-known Ecclesiastical 
lesson comes to an end. Is there not perhaps something 
exceptional in the way that the close of that liturgical 
section was anciently signified P 

X. In order to ascertain this, I proceeded to inspect every 
copy of the Gospels in the Imperial Library at Paris®; and 
devoted seventy hours exactly, with unflagging delight, to 
the task. The success of the experiment astonished me. 

1. I began with owr Cod. 24 (= Reg. 178) of the Gospels: 
turned to the last page of 8. Mark: and beheld, in a Codex 
of the xi Century wholly devoid of the Lectionary ap- 
paratus which is sometimes found in MSS. of a similar 
date‘, at fol. 104, the word + teAoc + conspicuously written 
by the original scribe immediately after S. Mark xvi. 8, as 

© I have to acknowledge very gratefully the obliging attentions of M. de 


Wailly, the chief of the Manuscript department. 
f See above, p. 224. : 
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well as at the close of the Gospel. It occwrred besides only 
at ch. ix. 9, (the end of the lesson for the Transfiguration.) 


_And yet there are at least seventy occasions in the course 


of S. Mark’s Gospel where, in MSS. which have been ac- 
commodated to Church use, it is usual to indicate the close 
of a Lection. This discovery, which surprised me not a little, 


‘convinced me that I was on the right scent; and every hour 


I met with some fresh confirmation of the fact. 

2. For the intelligent reader will readily understand that 
three such deliberate liturgical memoranda, occurring soli- 
tary in a MS. of this date, are to be accounted for only in 
one way. They infallibly represent a corresponding pecu- 


liarity in some far more ancient document. The fact that 
the word teAoc is here (a) set down unabbreviated, (6) in 


black ink, and (c) as part of the text,—points unmistakably 
in the same direction. But that Cod. 24 is derived from 
a Codex of much older date is rendered certain by a circum- 
stance which shall be specified at foot ®. . 

3. The very same phenomena reappear in Cod. 36%. The 
sign + tedoc +, (which occurs punctually at S. Mark xvi. 8 
and again at v. 20,) is found besides in S. Mark’s Gospel 
only at chap. i. 8'; at chap. xiv. 31; and (+ Tedoc Tou 
kepar))-at chap. xv. 24;—being on every occasion incor- 
porated with the Text. Now, when it is perceived that in 
the second and third of these places, teAoc has clearly lost 
its way,—appearing where wo Ecclesiastical lection came to 
an end,—it will be felt that the MS. before us (of the xi™ 
century) if it was not actually transcribed from,—must at 
least exhibit at second hand,—a far more ancient Codex *. 


& Whereas in the course of S. Matthew’s Gospel, only two examples of 
+ TeAOc + occur, (viz. at ch. xxvi. 35 and xxvii, 2,)—in the former case the 
note has entirely lost its way in the process of transcription ; standing where 
it has no business to appear. Wo Liturgical section ends thereabouts. I sus- 
pect that the transition (irépBacis) anciently made at ver. 39, was the thing 
to which the scribe desired to call attention. 

h —Coisl. 20. This sumptuous MS., which has not been adapted for 
Church purposes, appears to me to be the work of the same scribe who pro- 
duced Reg. 178, (the codex described above); but it exhibits a different text. 
Bound up with it are some leaves of the LXX of about the viii® century. 

i End of the Lection for the Sunday before Epiphany. 

k In §; Matthew’s Gospel, I could find TeAOC so written only twice,—viz. 
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4. Only once more.—Codex 22 (= Reg. 72) was never 
prepared for Church purposes. A rough hand has indeed 


scrawled indications of the beginnings and endings of a few — 


of the Lessons, here and there; but these liturgical notes 
are no part of the original MS. At S. Mark xvi. 8, how- 
ever, we are presented (as before) with the solitary note 
+ tedoc +—, incorporated with the text. Immediately after 
which, (in writing of the same size,) comes a memorable 
statement! in red letters. The whole stands thus :— 

popodvto rap + TedAoc-+— 

4e En Tict TON ANTITPAMaN, 

Ec MAE TAHPOOTaL 6 év 

arreAtctHc : €N MmOAAOIC 

Ae, Kal TaOTA pepeTar -+-— 

Avaotds S€, mpat mpatH capparav. 


And then follows the rest of the Gospel; at the end of 
which, the sign + teAoc + is again repeated,—which sign, 


however, occurs nowhere else in the MS. nor at the end of any of . 


the other three Gospels. A more opportune piece of evidence 
could hardly have been invented. <A statement so apt and 
so significant was surely a thing rather to be wished than 
to be hoped for. For here is the liturgical sign teAoc not 
only occurring in the wholly exceptional way of which we 
have already seen examples, but actually followed by the 
admission that “In certain copies, the Evangelist proceeds no 
JSurther.’ The two circumstances so brought together seem 
exactly to bridge over the chasm between Codd. B and on 
the one hand,—and Codd. 24 and 36 on the other; and to 
supply us with precisely the link of evidence which we re- 
quire. For observe :—During the first six centuries of our 
cera, no single instance is known of a codex in which tedoc 


is written at the end of a Gospel. The subscription of 


at ch. ii, 23 and xxvi. 75: in 8. Luke only once,—yiz. at ch. viii. 39. These, 
in all three instances, are the concluding verses of famous Lessons,—viz. the 
Sunday after Christmas Day, the iii’ Gospel of the Passion, the vit® Sunday 
of 8. Luke. 

' This has already come before us in a different connection : (see p. 119) : 
but it must needs be reproduced here; and ¢his time, it shall be exhibited as 
faithfully as my notes permit. 
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8. Mark for instance is invariably either KATA MAPKON,— 
(as in B andy): or else EYATTEAION KATA MAPKON,— 
(as in A and ©, and the other older uncials) : never tedoc. 
But here is a Scribe who first copies the diturgical note tedoc, 
—and then volunteers the critical observation that “in some 
copies of 8. Mark’s Gospel the Evangelist proceeds no fur- 
ther!” A more extraordinary corroboration of the view 
which I am endeayouring to recommend to the reader’s 
acceptance, I really cannot imagine. Why, the ancient 
Copyist actually comes back, in order to assure me that 
the suggestion which I have been already offering in ex- 
planation of the difficulty, is the true one! 

5. I am not about to abuse the reader’s patience with 
a prolonged enumeration of the many additional conspiring 
circumstances,—insignificant in themselves and confessedly 
unimportant when considered singly, but of which the cu- 
mulative force is unquestionably great,—which an examina- 
tion of 99 MSS. of the Gospels brought to light™. Enough 
has been said already to shew, 

(1st.) That it must have been a customary thing, at 
a very remote age, to write the word teAoc against S. Mark 
xvi. 8, even when the same note was withheld from the 
close of almost every other ecclesiastical lection in the 
Gospel. 

(2ndly.) That this word, or rather note, which no doubt 


m (1) In Evan. 282 (written a.p. 1176),—a codex which has been adapted to 
Lectionary purposes,—the sign rej? and ¢, strange to say, is inserted into the 


body of the Text, only at S. Mark xv. 47 and xvi. 8. 

- (2) Evan. 268, (a truly superb MS., evidently left unfinished, the pictures 
of the Evangelists only sketched in ink,) was never prepared for Lectionary 
purposes; which makes it the more remarkable that, between époBotvro ydp 
and avacrds, should be found inserted into the body of the text, ré. in gold. 

(3) I have often met with copies of S.Matthew’s, or of 8. Luke’s, or of 
8. John’s Gospel, unfarnished with a subscription in which 7éAos occurs: but 
scarcely ever have I seen an instance of a Codex where the Gospel according 
to S. Mark was one of two, or of three from which it was wanting; much less 
where it stood alone in that respect. On the other hand, in the following 
Codices,—Evan. 10: 22: 30: 293,—S. Mark’s is the only Gospel of the Four 
which is furnished with the subscription, + TéA0s To xara Mdpkov ebaryyeAlou +" 
or simply + téAos + .... In Evan. 282, S.Matthew’s Gospel shares this 
peculiarity with S. Mark’s. 
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was originally written as a liturgical memorandum in the 
margin, became at a very early period incorporated with the 
text; where, retaining neither its use nor its significancy, it 
was liable to misconception, and may have easily come to be 
fatally misunderstood. 

And although these two facts certainly prove nothing in 
and by themselves, yet, when brought close alongside of the 
problem which has to be solved, their significancy becomes 
immediately apparent: for, 

(8rdly.) As a matter of fact, there are found to have 
existed before the time of Eusebius, copies of S. Mark’s 
Gospel which did come to an end at this very place. Now, 
that the Evangelist left off there, no one can believe". Why, 
then, did the Scribe leave off? But the Reader is already 
in. possession of the reason why. A sufficient explanation of 
the difficulty has been elicited from the very MSS. them- 
selves. And surely when, suspended to an old chest which 
has been locked up for ages, a key is still hanging which 
fits the lock exactly and enables men to open the chest with 
ease, they are at liberty to assume that the key belongs to 
the lock; is, in fact, the only instrument by which the chest 
may lawfully be opened. 

XI. And now, in conclusion, I propose that we summon 
back our original Witness, and invite him to syllable his 
evidence afresh, in order that we may ascertain if perchance 
it affords any countenance whatever to the view which I have 
been advocating. Possible at least it is that in the Patristic 
record that copies of 8S. Mark’s Gospel were anciently defec- 
tive from the 8th verse onwards some vestige may be dis- 
coverable of the forgotten truth. Now, it has been already 
fully shewn that it is a mistake to introduce into this discus- 
sion any other name but that of Eusebius®. Do, then, the 
terms in which Husebius alludes to this matter lend us any 
assistance P Let us have the original indictment read over 
to us once more: and ¢his time we are bound to listen to 
every word of it with the utmost possible attention. 


» “ Nemini in mentem venire potest Marcum narrationis suae filum ineptis- 
sime abrupisse verbis—époSoivro ‘ydp.”’—Griesbach Comment. Orit. (ii. 197.) 
So, in fact, wno ore all the Critics. ° Chap. V. See above, pp. 66-7. 
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1. A problem is proposed for solution. “There are two 
ways of solving it,” (Eusebius begins) :—6 pev ydp [Td xepd- 
Natov avto] THY TodTO pacKovcay TepiKoTHY abeTar, eltroL av 
bn év adracw avthy pépecOat Tots avtiypadous Tod Kata 
Mapxov evayyeniov' ta yodv axpi8h trav avtuypdpav TO TEAOS 
Teptypader ths Kata tov Mapxov totopias év tots doyous 
kK. T.r. obs erinéyet, “ cal oddert ovdéev elroy, époBobvro yap.” 
"Ev rotT ocxeddv ev Gtracitols avtuypadoss Tod Kata Mapxov 
evayyeriou Trepiyéyparrtas TO TEAOS?.... Let us halt here 
for one moment. 

2. Surely, a new and unexpected light already begins to 
dawn upon this subject! How is it that we paid so little 
attention before to the terms in which this ancient Father 
delivers his evidence, that we overlooked the import of an 
expression of his which from the first must have struck us as 
peculiar, but which now we perceive to be of paramount sig- 
nificancy ? Eusebius is pointing out that one way for a man 
(so minded) to get rid of the apparent inconsistency between 
S. Mark xvi. 9 and S. Matth. xxviii. 1, would be for him to 
reject the entire “ Ecclesiastical Lection’” in which 8. Mark 
xvi. 9 occurs. Any one adopting this course, (he proceeds ; 
and it is much to be noted that Eusebius is throughout deli- 
vering the imaginary sentiments of another,—not his own :) 
Such an one (he says) “ will say that it is not met with in all 
the copies of 8. Mark’s Gospel. The accurate copies, at all 
events,’—and then follows an expression in which this 
ancient Critic is observed ingeniously to accommodate his 
language to the phenomenon which he has to describe, so as 
covertly to insinuate something else. Eusebius employs an 
idiom (it is found elsewhere in his writings) sufficiently 
colourless to have hitherto failed to arouse attention; but 
of which it is impossible to overlook the actual design 
and import, after all that has gone before. He clearly 
recognises the very phenomenon to which I have been calling 


 p The English reader will follow the text with sufficient exactness if he will 
refer back, and read from the last line of p. 44 to the ninth line of p. 45; 
taking care to see, in two places, for “the end,”—“ THE END” .... The entire 
context of the Greek is given in the Appendix (B). 

4 Thy otro pdoxovoay mepixomnv. The antecedent phrase, (7d KepdAciov 
avé,) I suspect must be an explanatory gloss. 
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attention within the last two pages, and which I need not 
further insist upon or explain: viz. that the words To Teaoc 
were in some very ancient (“the accurate”) copies found writ- 
ten after éboBobvro yap: although to an unsuspicious reader 
the expression which he uses may well seem to denote 
nothing more than that the second Gospel generally came 
to an end there. 

3. And now it is time to direct attention to the important 
bearing of the foregoing remark on the main point at issue. 
The true import of what Eusebius has delivered, and which 
has at last been ascertained, will be observed really to set 
his evidence in a novel and unsuspected light. From the 
days of Jerome, it has been customary to assume that Huse- 
bius roundly states that, in his time almost all the Greek 
copies were without our “last Twelve Verses” of S. Mark’s 
Gospel": whereas Eusebius really does nowhere say so. He 
expresses himself enigmatically, resorting to a somewhat un- 
usual phrase* which perhaps admits of no exact English coun- 
terpart: but what he says clearly amounts to no more than 
this,—that “the accurate copies, at the words époBodvto ydp, 
circumscribe THE END (To TeAoc) of Mark’s narrative :’’ that 
there, ‘in almost all the Copies of the Gospel according to 
Mark, is circumscribed THE END.” He says no more. He 
does not say that there “is circumscribed the Gospel.” As 
for the twelve verses which follow, he merely declares that 
they were “not met with in all the copies ;” i.e. that some 
copies did not contain them. But this, so far from being 


* «This then is clear,” (is Dr. Tregelles’ comment,) “that the greater part 
of the Greek copies had not the verses in question.”—Printed Text, p. 247. 

5 Observe, the peculiarity of the expression in this place of Eusebius consists 
entirely in his introduction of the words 7b réAos. Had he merely said ra 
apiBh TOV dvtiypdpav 7d edvayyéALov Kata Mdpkoy meprypdder ev rots Ad-yous 
Retreat Nate mate °Ev ToUT@ yap oxeddy ev Emact Tois dyTiypdhols mepvyéyparrar Td 
kard Mdpkov evaryy €Arov,—there would have been nothing extraordinary in 
the mode of expression. We should have been reminded of such places as the 
following in the writings of Eusebius himself:—‘O KAfuns ... eis thy Kouddov 


TeheuThy Tepiypaper tos xpdvous, (Hist. Hecl. lib. vi. c. 6.\—‘Imméautos... . 


él +b mpdtov eros abroxpdropos *AAckavSpou tobs xpdvous mepiypddel, (Lbid. 
c. 22. See the note of Valesius on the place.)—Or this, referred to by Ste- 
phanus (i voce),—‘Evds 8 @re pvnodels meprypdyw tov Adyov, (Praep. Evang. 
lib. vi. c. 10, [p. 280 ¢, ed. 1628].) But the substitution of 7d réaos for 7d eday- 


yédvov wants explaining ; and can be only satisfactorily explained in one way. 


7 -) oe 
j 
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a startling statement, is no more than what Codd. B and w in 
themselves are sufficient to establish. In other words, Euse- 
bius, (whose testimony on this subject as it is commonly 
understood is so extravagant [see above, p. 48-9,] as to carry 
with it its own sufficient refutation,) is found to bear con- 
sistent testimony to the two following modest propositions; 
which, however, are not adduced by him as reasons for re- 
jecting S. Mark xvi. 9—20, but only as samples of what 
might be urged by one desirous of shelving a difficulty sug- 
gested by their contents ;— 

(1st.) That from some ancient copies of S. Mark’s Gospel 
these last Twelve Verses were away. 

(2nd.) That in almost all the copies,—(whether mutilated 
or not, he does not state,)—the words To Teaoc were found 
immediately after ver. 8; which, (he seems to hint,) let 
those who please accept as evidence that there also is the end 
of the Gospel. 

4. But I cannot dismiss the testimony of Eusebius until 
I have recorded my own entire conviction that this Father is 
no more an original authority here than Jerome, or Hesy- 
chius, or Victor’. He is evidently adopting the language of 
some more ancient writer than himself. I observe that he 
introduces the problem with the remark that what follows 
is one of the questions “ for ever mooted by every body ¥.” 
I suspect (with Matthaei, [suprd, p. 66,]) that Origen is the 
true author of all this confusion. He certainly relates of him- 
self that among his voluminous exegetical writings was « trea- 


tise on S. Mark’s Gospel*.. To Origen’s works, Eusebius, (his 


* See above, p. 66 and p. 67. ™ Tidpewu viv... mpos TOE TEAEL TOV 


 avtay mdyrote Tots mao Enrobmeva [sic |.—Mai, vol. iv. p. 255. 


x “ Consentit autem nobis ad tractatum quem fecimus de scripturd Marci.” 
—Origen. (Opp. iii. 929 B.) Tractat.xxxv. in Matth. [Lowe the reference 
to Cave (i. 118.) It seems to have escaped the vigilance of Huet. ]—This serves 
to explain why Victor of Antioch’s Catena on S. Mark was sometimes anciently 
attributed to Origen: as in Paris Cod. 703, [olim 2330, 958, and 1048: also 
18.] where is read (at fol. 247), "Qpvyévous mpddroyos eis Thy Epunvelay Tov kata 
Mdpxov edayyeAiov. Note, that Reg. 937 is but a (xvi™ cent.) counterpart of the 
preceding ; which has been transcribed [xviii cent. | in Par. Suppl. Graec. 40. 

Possevinus [ Apparat. Sac. ii. 542,] (quoted by Huet, Origeniana, p. 274) 
states that there is in the Library of C.C.C., Oxford, a Commentary on S. 
Mark’s Gospel by Origen. The source of this misstatement has been acutely 
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apologist and admirer,) is known to have habitually re- 
sorted; and, like many others, to have derived not a few 
of his notions from that fervid and acute, but most erratic 
intellect. Origen’s writings in short, seem to have been 
the source of much, if not most of the mistaken Criticism 
of Antiquity. (The reader is reminded of what has been 
offered above at p. 96-7). And this would not be the first 
occasion on which it would appear that when an ancient 
Writer speaks of “the accurate copies,’ what he actually 
means is the teat of Scripture which was employed or approved 
by Origen*. The more attentively the language of Euse- 
bius in this place is considered, the more firmly (it is 
thought) will the suspicion be entertained that he is here 
only reproducing the sentiments of another person. But, 
however this may be, it is at least certain that the precise 
meaning of what he says, has been hitherto generally over- 
looked. He certainly does not say, as Jerome, from his 
loose translation of the passage *, evidently imagined,—“ om- 


pointed out to me by the Rev. W. R. Churton. James, in his “ Ecloga Oxonio- 
Cantabrig.,” (1600, lib. i. p. 49,) mentions “ Homiliae Origenis super Hvan- 
gelio Marcae, Stabat ad monumentum.”—Read instead, (with Rev. H. O. 
Coxe, “Cat. Codd. MSS. C.C.C.;” [N°. 142, 4,]) as follows :—“ Origenis 
presb. Hom. in istud Johannis, Maria stabat ad monumentum,” &e. But what 
actually led Possevinus astray, I perceive, was James’s consummation of his own 
blunder in lib. ii. p. 49,—which Possevinus has simply appropriated. 

2 So Chrysostom, speaking of the reading BynOaBapd. 

Origen (iv. 140) says that not only oxeddv ev mat Tots avTuvypdpors, but also 
that apud Heracleonem, (who wrote within 50 years of S. John’s death,) he 
found Byfavla written in S. John i. 28. Moved by geographical considerations, 
however, (as he explains,) for By@avia, Origen proposes to read BnéaBapd. 
—Chrysostom (viii. 96 D), after noticing the former reading, declares,—8ca 5¢ 
Tov ayTiypapov aKprBEorepov Exer ev BynOaBapd pynow: but he goes on fo repro- 
duce Origen’s reasoning ;—thereby betraying himself.—The author of the 
Catena in Matth, (Cramer, i. 190-1) simply reproduces Chrysostom :—xyp} 5¢ 
ywaokey bri Td &xpiBH TGY avTLypddwy ev BynOaBapda mepiexer. And go, other 
Scholia; until at last what was only due to the mistaken assiduity of Origen, 
became generally received as the reading of the “ more accurate copies.” 

A scholium on S. Luke xxiv. 18, in like manner, declares that the true read- 
ing of that place is not “60” but “160,”—obrws yap td axpiB% wepréxer, Kad F 
’Opryevous THs dAnOelas BeBalwors. Accordingly, Husebius also reads the place 
in the same erroneous way. 

» Jerome says of himself (Opp. vii. 587,)— Non digne Graca in Latinum 
transfero : aut Greecos lege (si ejusdem linguae habes scientiam) aut si tantum 
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nibus Graeciae libris pene hoc capitulum in fine non habentibus :?? 
but only,—“non in omnibus Evangelii exemplaribus hoc capi- 
tulum inveniri ;” which is an entirely different thing. Euse- 
bius adds,—“ Accuratiora saltem exemplaria FINEM narra- 
tionis secundum Marcum cireumscribunt in yerbis éfoSodvro 
yap ;”’—and, “In hoe, fere in omnibus exemplaribus Evangelii 
secundum Marcum, FINEM circumscribi.”—The point, how- 
ever, of greatest interest is, that Eusebius here calls attention 
to the prevalence in MSS. of his time of the very Uiturgical 
peculiarity which plainly supplies the one true solution of 
the problem under discussion. His testimony is a mar- 
vellous corroboration of what we learn from Cod. 22, (see 
above, p. 230,) and, rightly understood, does not go a whit 
beyond it. 

5. What wonder that Hesychius, because he adopted 
blindly what he found in Eusebius, should at once betray 
his author and exactly miss the point of what his author 
says? To cata Mdpxov evaryyéduov (so he writes) wéyps Tod 
“ époBodvto yap,” eyes TO TEAOC”, 

6. This may suffice concerning the testimony of Eusebius. 
—It will be understood that I suppose Origen to have fallen 
in with one or more copies of S. Mark’s Gospel which ex- 
hibited the Liturgical hint, (ro Teaoc,) conspicuously written 
against S. Mark xvi. 9. Such a copy may, or may not, 
have there terminated abruptly. I suspect however that it 
did. Origen at all events, (more swo,) will have remarked 
_on the phenomenon before him; and Eusebius will have 
adopted his remarks,—as the heralds say, “with a differ- 
ence,””—simply because they suited his purpose, and seemed 
to him ingenious and interesting. 

7. For the copy in question,—(like that other copy of 
S. Mark from which the Peshito translation was made, and 
in which To Teaoc. most inopportunely occurs at chap. xiv. 
41°,)—will have become the progenitor of several other 
copies (as Codd. B and x); and some of these, it is pretty 
evident, were familiarly known to Eusebius. 


Latinus es, noli de gratuito munere judicare, et, ut vulgare proverbium est: 


equi dentes inspicere donati.” 
b See above, pp. 57-9: also Appendix (C), § 2. ¢ See above, pp. 225-6. 
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8. Let it however be clearly borne in mind that nothing 
of all this is in the least degree essential to my argument. 
Eusebius, (for aught that I know or care,) may be solely 
responsible for every word that he has delivered concerning 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20. Every link in my argument will re- 
main undisturbed, and the conclusion will be still precisely 
the same, whether the mistaken Criticism before us origi- 
nated with another or with himself. 

XII. But why, (it may reasonably be asked,)— Why should 
there have been anything exceptional in the way of indi- 
cating the end of this particular Lection? Why should 
Tédos be so constantly found written after S. Mark xvi. 8? 

I answer,—I suppose it was because the Lections which 
respectively ended and began at that place were so many, 
and were Lections of such unusual importance. Thus,— 
(1) On the 2nd Sunday after Easter, (kupuaxy y' tov pvpo- 
oper, as it was called,) at the Liturgy, was read S. Mark 
xv. 43 to xvi. 8; and (2) on the same day at Matins, (by 
the Melchite Syrian Christians as well as by the Greeks 4,) 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20. The severance, therefore, was at ver. 8. 
(3) In certain of the Syrian Churches the liturgical section 
for Haster Day was 8. Mark xvi. 2—8°: in the Churches of 
the Jacobite, or Monophysite Christians, the Eucharistic 
lesson for Easter-Day was ver. 1—8‘. (4) The second matin 
lesson of the Resurrection (xvi. 1—8) also ends,—and (5) 
the third (xvi. 9—20) begins, at the same place: and these 
two Gospels (both in the Greek and in the Syrian Churches) 
were in constant use not only at Easter, but throughout the 
year®. (6) Zhat same third matin lesson of the Resurrec- 
tion was also the Lesson at Matins on Ascension-Day; as 
well in the Syrian? as in the Greek! Churches. (7) With 


a R. Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 116. © See Adler’s N. T. Verss. 
Syrr., p. 70. f R, Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 146. 
& See p. 206, also note (k). h R. Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 117. 


i Accordingly, in Cod, Evan. 266 (= Paris Reg. 67) is read, at S. Mark 
xvi. 8 (fol. 125), as follows :—époBodvro yap. [then, rubro, | réAos rod B’ EwOlvou, 
kal rhs Kupiakis Tov pvpopdpwrv. dpxh. [then the text:]’Avaords K.T.A.... 
After ver. 20, (at fol. 126 of the same Codex) is found the following con- 
cluding rubric :—réos rod I’ EwSivov evaryyeAtov. 

In the same place, (viz. at the end of S. Mark’s Gospel,) is found in another 
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the Monophysite Christians, the lection “feriae tertiae in 
albis, ad primam vesperam,” (i.e. for the Tuesday in Easter- 
Week) was S. Mark xv. 837—xvi. 8: and (8) on the same 
day, at Matins, ch. xvi. 9—18*.—During eighteen weeks 
after Easter therefore, the only parts of S.Mark’s Gospel 
publicly read were (a) the last thirteen [ch. xv. 43—xvi. 8], 
and (6) “the last twelve” [ch. xvi. 9—20] verses. Can it 
be deemed a strange thing that it should have been found 
indispensable to mark, with altogether exceptional emphasis, 
-—to make it unmistakably plain,—where the former Lection 
came to an end, and where the latter Lection began !? 

XIII. One more circumstance, and but one, remains to 
be adverted to in the way of evidence; and one more sug- 
gestion to be offered. The circumstance is familiar indeed 
to all, but its bearing on the present discussion has never 
been pointed out. I allude to the fact that anciently, in 
copies of the fourfold Gospel, the Gospel according to S. Mark 
Srequently stood last. 

This is memorably the case in respect of the Codex Bezae 
[vi]: more memorably yet, in respect of the Gothic version 
of Ulphilas (a.p. 360): in both of which MSS., the order 
of the Gospels is (1) S. Matthew, (2) S. John, (3) S. Luke, 
(4) 8. Mark. This is in fact the usual Western order. Accord- 
ingly it is thus that the Gospels stand in the Codd. Vercel- 
lensis (a), Veronensis (0), Palatinus (e), Brixianus (/) of the 
old Latin version. But this order is not exclusively Western. 
It is found in Cod. 309. It is also observed in Matthaei’s 
Codd. 13, 14, (which last is ow Evan. 256), at Moscow. And 


Codex (Evan. 7 = Paris Reg. 71,) the following rubric :—réAos rot rpirov rod 
éwblvov, nad Tov dpOpov Tis dvaahpews. * R. Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 146. 

1 Cod. 27 (xi) is not provided with any lectionary apparatus, and is written 
continuously throughout: and yet at 8. Mark xvi. 9 a fresh paragraph is 
observed to commence. 

Not dissimilar is the phenomenon recorded in respect of some copies of the 
Armenian version. ‘The Armenian, in the edition of Zohrab, separates the . 
concluding 12 verses from the rest of the Gospel .. . Many of the oldest MSS., 
after the words époBodvro ydp, put the final EvayyéAoy kara Mdpxov, and then 
give the additional verses with a new superscription.” (Tregelles, Printed 
Teat, p. 253)... We are now ina position to waderstand the Armenian evi- 
dence, which has been described above, at p. 36, as well as to estimate its 
exact value. 
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in the same order Eusebius and others of the ancients™ are 
occasionally observed to refer to the four Gospels,—which 
induces a suspicion that they were not unfamiliar with it. 
Nor is this all. In Codd. 19 and 90 the Gospel according 
to S.Mark stands last; though in the former of these the 
order of the three antecedent Gospels is (1) S. John, (2) S. 
Matthew, (8) S. Luke *; in the latter, (1) 8. John, (2) 8. Luke, 
(3) S. Matthew. What need of many words to explain the 
bearing of these facts on the present discussion? Of course 
it will have sometimes happened that 8. Mark xvi. 8 came to 
be written at the bottom of the left hand page of a MS.® - And 
we have but to suppose that in the case of one such Codex 
the next leaf, which would have been the Jast, was missing, 
—(the very thing which has happened in respect of one of the 
Codices at Moscow°)—and what else could result when a 
copyist reached the words, 


E®OBOYNTO FAP, TO TEAOC 
but the very phenomenon which has exercised critics so sorely 
and which gives rise to the whole of the present discussion ? 
The copyist will have brought 8. Mark’s Gospel to an end 
there, of course. What else could he possibly doP?.... 
Somewhat less excusably was our learned countryman Mill 
betrayed into the statement, (inadvertently adopted by Wets- 
tein, Griesbach, and Tischendorf,) that “the last verse of 
S. John’s Gospel ts omitted in Cod. 63.” the truth of the 
matter being (as Mr. Scrivener has lately proved) that the 


m Euseb. apud Mai, iv. p. 264 =p. 287. Again at p. 289-90.—So also the 
author of the 2nd Homily on the Resurr. (Greg. Nyss. Opp. iii. 411-2.)— 
And see the third of the fragments ascribed to Polycarp. Patres mesic 
(ed. Jacobson) ii, p. 515. 

* I believe this will be found to be the zxvariable order of the Gospels in 
the Lectionaries. 

" This is the case for instance in Evan. 15 (= Reg. 64). See fol. 98 d. 

° T allude of course to Matthaei’s Cod. g. (See the note in his WV. Z. vol. 
ix. p. 228.) Whether or no the learned critic was right in his conjecture 
“aliquot folia excidisse,” matters nothing. The left hand page ends at the 
words époBodvto yap. Now, if téAos had followed, how obvious would have 
been the inference that the Gospel itself of S. Mark had come to an end there! 

Note, that in the Codex Bez (D), S. Mark’s Gospel ends at ver. 15: in the 
Gothic Codex Argenteus, at ver. 11, The Codex Vercell. (a) proves to be imper- 
fect from ch. xv. 15; Cod. Veron. () from xiii. 24; Cod. Brix.(/) from xiv. 70. 


ohne: 
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last leaf of Cod. 63,—on which the last verse of 8. John’s 
Gospel was demonstrably once written,—/as been lost 4. 

XIV. To sum up. 

1. It will be perceived that I suppose the omission of 
“the last Twelve Verses” of S. Mark’s Gospel to have 
originated in a sheer error and misconception on the part 
of some very ancient Copyist. He saw to teAoc written after 
ver. 8: he assumed that it was the Subscription, or at least 
that it denoted “the End,” of the Gospel. 

2. Whether certain ancient Critics, because it was accept- 
able to them, were not found to promote this mistake,— 
it is useless to inquire. That there may have arisen some 
old harmonizer of the Gospels, who, (in the words of Euse- 
bius,) was disposed to “regard what followed as super- 
fluous from its seeming inconsistency with the testimony of 
the other Evangelists" ;’—and that in this way the error 
became propagated ;—is likely enough. But an error it 
most certainly was: and to that error, the accident described 
in the last preceding paragraph would have very materially 
conduced, and it may have very easily done so. 

3. I request however that it may be observed that the 
“accident” is not needed in order to account for the “ error.” 
The mere presence of 10 reAoc at ver. 8, so near the end of 
the Gospel, would be quite enough to occasion it, And we 
have seen that in very ancient times the word teAoc fre- 
quently did occur in an altogether exceptional manner in 
that very place. Moreover, we have ascertained that its 
meaning was not understood by the transcribers of ancient 
MSS. 

4. And will any one venture to maintain that it is to him 
a thing incredible that an intelligent copyist of the ii cen- 
tury, because he read the words to tedoc at S. Mark xvi. 8, 
can have been beguiled thereby into the supposition that 
those words indicated “the End” of S. Mark’s Gospel ?— 
Shall I be told that, even if one can have so entirely over- 
looked the meaning of the liturgical sign as to suffer it 
to insinuate itself into his text’, it is nevertheless so im- 


4 Scrivener, Coll. Cod. Sin. p. lix. ¥ See p. 227. 5 See above, p. 226. 
R 
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probable as to pass all credence that another can have supposed 
that it designated the termination of the Gospel of the second 
Evangelist ?—For all reply, I take leaye to point out that 
Scholz, and Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and Mai and the 
rest of the Critics have, one and all, without exception, mis- 
understood the same word occurring in the same place, and in 
precisely the same way. 

Yes. The forgotten inadvertence of a solitary Scribe in 
the second or third century has been, in the nineteenth, delibe- 
rately reproduced, adopted, and stereotyped by every Critic 
and every Editor of the New Testament in turn. 

What wonder,—(I propose the question deliberately,)— 
What wonder that an ancient Copyist should have been mis- 
led by a phenomenon which in our own days is observed to 
have imposed upon two generations of professed Biblical 
Critics discussing this very textual problem, and therefore 
fully on their guard against delusiont? ‘To this hour, the 
illustrious Editors of the text of the Gospels are clearly, one 
and all, labouring under the grave error of supposing that 
“ époBobdvto yap + Tédos,”—(for which they are so careful 
to refer us to “ Cod. 22,”)—is an indication that there, by 
rights, comes the ‘‘ Hyp” of the Gospel according to S. Mark. 
They have failed to perceive that teAcc in that place is only 
a liturgical sign,—the same with which (in its contracted 
form) they are sufficiently familiar; and that it serves no 
other purpose whatever, but to mark that there a famous 
Ecclesiastical Lection comes to an end. : 

With a few pages of summary, we may now bring this 
long disquisition to an end. 


* So Scholz :—* hie [sc. 22] post yap + réAos; dein atramento rubro,” &e. 
—Tischendorf,—“ Testantur scholia . .. Marci Evangelium . . . versu 9 finem 
habuisse. Ita, ut de 30 fere Codd. certe tres videamus, 22 habet: épofouvro 
yap + TeAos. ev Tis,” &e.—Tregelles appeals to copies, “ sometimes with rédos 
interposed after ver. 8,” (p. 254.) —Mai (iv. 256) in the same spirit remarks,— 
“ Codex Vaticano-palatinus [220], ex quo Eusebium producimus, post octavum 
versum habet quidem vocem 7éAos, ut alibi interdum observatum fuit; sed 
tamen ibidem eadem manu subscribitur incrementum cum progredientibus 
sectionum notis.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE QUESTION: SUMMARY OF 
THE EVIDENCE; AND CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE 
SUBJECT. 


This discussion narrowed to a single issue (p. 244).—That S. Mark's 
Gospel was imperfect from the very first, a thing altogether inere- 
dible (p. 246):—But that at some very remote period Copies have 
suffered mutilation, a supposition probable in the highest degree 
(p. 248).— Consequences of this admission (p.252).— Parting 
words (p. 254.) 


Tuts Inquiry has at last reached its close. The problem 
was fully explained at the outset*. All the known evidence 
has since been produced”, every Witness examined *. Counsel 
has been heard on both sides. A just Sentence will assuredly 
follow. But it may not be improper that I should in con- 
clusion ask leave to direct attention to the single issue which 
has to be decided, and which has been strangely thrust into 
the background and practically kept out of sight, by those 
who have preceded me in nus Investigation. The case 
stands simply thus :— 

It being freely admitted that, in the beginning of the 
iv century, there must have existed Copies of the Gos- 
pels in which the last chapter of S. Mark extended no 
further than ver. 8, the Question arises,—How is this phe- 
nomenon to be accounted for ?...The problem is not only 


- highly interesting and strictly legitimate, but it is even 


inevitable. In the immediately preceding chapter, I have 
endeavoured to solve-it, and I believe in a wholly unsus- 
pected way. 

But the most recent Editors of the text of the New Testa- 
ment, declining to entertain so much as the possibility that 
certain copies of the second Gospel had experienced mutila- 
tion in very early times in respect of these Twelve concluding 


@ Chap. I. and IL > Chap. IV, VI—X. © Chap. III, V, and VIII, 
R 2 
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Verses, have chosen to occupy themselves rather with con- 
jectures as to how it may have happened that S. Mark’s 
Gospel was without a conclusion from the very first. Persuaded 
that no more probable account is to be given of the pheno- 
menon than that the Evangelist himself put forth a Gospel 
which (for some unexplained reason) terminated abruptly at 
the words éboBodvto ydp (chap. xvi. 8),—they have un- 
happily seen fit to illustrate the liveliness of this conviction 
of theirs, by presenting the world with his Gospel mutilated 
in this particular way. Practically, therefore, the question 
has been reduced to the following single issue :— Whether 
of the two suppositions which follow is the more reason- 
able: — , 

First,—That the Gospel according to S. Mark, as it left the 
hands of its inspired Author, was in this imperfect or unfinished 
state ; ending abruptly at (what we call now) the 8th verse 
of the last chapter :—of which solemn circumstance, at the 
end of eighteen centuries, Cod. B and Cod. x are the alone 
surviving Manuscript witnesses? ... or, 

Secondly,—That certain copies of 8. Mark’s Gospel having 
suffered mutilation in respect of their Twelve concluding 
Verses in the post-Apostolic age, Cod. B and Cod. ss are the 
only examples of MSS. so mutilated which are known to 
exist at the present day ? 

I. Editors who adopt the former hypothesis, are observed 
(a) to sever the Verses in question from their context 4:—(d) 
to introduce after ver. 8, the subscription “KATA MAPKON® :” 
—(c) to shut up verses 9—20 within brackets’. Regarding 
them as “no integral part of the Gospel 8,”—“ as an au- 
thentic anonymous addition to what Mark himself wrote 
down,” —a “remarkable Fragment,” “placed as a com- 
pletion of the Gospel in very early times? ;”—they consider 
themselves at liberty to go on to suggest that “the Evan- 
gelist may have been interrupted in his work :” at any rate, 

‘ Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford. 

© Tregelles, Alford. f Alford. 

s “Hee non a Marco scripta esse argumentis probatur idoneis.”—See the 
rest of Tischendorf’s verdict, supra, p.10; and opposite, p, 245. 


 Tregelles’ Account of the Printed Text, p. 259. 
' Alford’s New Test. vol. i. Proleg. [p. 38] and p. 437. 
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that ‘something may have occurred, (as the death of 
S. Peter,) to cause him to leave it unfinished *.” But “ the 
most probable supposition’? (we are assured) “is, that the 
last leaf of the original Gospel was torn away.” 

We listen with astonishment; contenting ourselves with 
modestly suggesting that surely it will be time to conjecture 
why §. Mark’s Gospel was left by its Divinely inspired 
Author in an unfinished state, when the fact has been esta- 
blished that it probably was so left. In the meantime, we 
request to be furnished with some evidence of that fact. 

But not a particle of Evidence is forthcoming. It is not 
even pretended that any such evidence exists. Instead, we 
are magisterially informed by “the first Biblical Critic in 
Europe,”—(I desire to speak of him with gratitude and re- 
spect, but S. Mark’s Gospel is a vast deal more precious to 
me than Dr. Tischendorf’s reputation,)— that “a healthy piety 
reclaims against the endeavours of those who are for palming 
off as Mark’s what the Evangelist is so plainly shewn [where ?] 
to have known nothing at all about™.’ In the meanwhile, it 
is assumed to be a more reasonable supposition,—(a) That 
S. Mark published an imperfect Gospel; and that the Twelve 
Verses with which his Gospel concludes were the fabrica- 
tion of a subsequent age; than,—(@) That some ancient 
Scribe having with design or by accident left out these 
Twelve concluding Verses, copies of the second Gospel so 
mutilated become multiplied, and in the beginning of the 
iv century existed in considerable numbers. 

And yet it is notorious that very soon after the Apostolic 
age, liberties precisely of this kind were freely taken with 
the text of the New Testament. Origen (a.p. 185—254) 
complains of the licentious tampering with the Scriptures 
which prevailed in his day. “ Men add to them,” (he says) 
“or leave out,—as seems good to themselves *.” Dionysius 
of Corinth, yet earlier, (aA.v. 168—176) remarks that it was 
no wonder his own writings were added to and taken from, 
seeing that men presumed to deprave the Word of Gop 

k So Norton, Tregelles, and others. 

This suggestion, which was originally Griesbach’s, is found in Alford’s New 


Test. vol. i. p. 433, (ed. 1868.)—See above, p. 12. The italics are not mine. 
™ Vide supra, p. 10. " Opp. vol. iii. p. 671. 
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in the same manner®. Ireneus, his contemporary, (living 
within seventy years of S. John’s death,) complains of a cor- 
rupted Text?. Weare able to go back yet half a century, 
and the depravations of Holy Writ become avowed and 
flagrant’. A competent authority has declared it “no 
less true to fact than paradoxical in sound, that the worst 
corruptions to which the New Testament has been ever sub- 
jected originated within a hundred years after it was com- 
posed"? Above all, it is demonstrable that Cod. B and 
Cod. § abound in unwarrantable omissions very like the pre- 
sent*; omissions which only do not provoke the same amount 
of attention because they are of less moment. One such 


extraordinary depravation of the Text, in which they also 


stand alone among MSS. and to which their patrons are ob- 
served to appeal with triumphant complacency, has been 
already made the subject of distinct investigation. I am 
much mistaken if it has not been shewn in my VII" chapter, 
that the omission of the words év Edéo@ from Ephes. i. 1, 
is just as unauthorized,—quite as serious a blemish,—as the 
suppression of S. Mark xvi. 9—20. 

Now, in the face of facts like these, and in the absence of 
any Evidence whatever to prove that S. Mark’s Gospel was 
imperfect from the first—I submit that an hypothesis so 


violent and improbable, as well as so wholly uncalled for, 


is simply undeserving of serious attention. For, 
(ist.) It is plain from internal considerations that the 


a 


‘ 


improbability of the hypothesis is excessive; “the contents © 


of these Verses being such as to preclude the supposition 
that they were the work of a post-Apostolic’ period. The 
very difficulties which they present afford the strongest pre- 
sumption of their genuineness.” No fabricator of a supple- 
ment to S. Mark’s Gospel would have ventured on intro- 
ducing so many minute seeming discrepancies: and cer- 


© Eusebius Feel. Hist. iv. 23. Consider Rev. xxii. 18, 19. 

® Note the remarkable adjuration of Irenzeus, Opp. i. 821, preserved by Euse- 
bius, 2i3. v. 20.—See Serivener’s Introduction, p. 383-4. Consider the attesta- 
tions at the end of the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, PP. App. ii. 614-6. 

* Allusion is made to the Gnostics Basilides and Valentinus ; especially to 
the work of Marcion. 

* Serivener’s Introduction, pp. 381—391. * See Chap. VI. 
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tainly “his contemporaries would not have accepted and 
transmitted such an addition,” if he had. It has also been 
shewn at great length that the Internal Evidence for the 
genuineness of these Verses is overwhelmingly strong *. But, 

(2nd.) Even external Evidence is not wanting. It has 
been acutely pointed out long since, that the absence of 
a vast assemblage of various Rented in this place, is, in 
‘itself, a convincing argument that we have here to do with 
no spurious appendage to the Gospel. Were this a de- 
servedly suspected passage, it must have shared the fate of 
all other deservedly (or undeservedly) suspected passages. 
It never could have come to pass that the various Readings 

which these Twelve Verses exhibit would be considerably 
Jewer than those which attach to the last twelve verses of 
any of the other three Gospels. 

(3rd.) And then surely, if the original Gospel’ of S. Mark 
had been such an incomplete work as is feigned, the fact 
would have been notorious from the first, and must needs 
have become the subject of general comment". It may be 
regarded as certain that so extraordinary a circumstance 
would have been largely remarked upon by the Ancients, and 
that evidence of the fact would have survived in a hundred 
quarters. It is, I repeat, simply incredible that Tradition 
would have proved so utterly neglectful of her office as to 
remain quite silent on such a subject, if the facts had been 
such as are imagined. Hither Papias, or else John the Pres- 
byter,—Justin Martyr, or Hegesippus, or one of the “ Seni- 
ores apud Irenzeum,”—Clemens Alexandrinus, or Tertullian, 
or Hippolytus,—if not Origen, yet at least Kusebius,—if not 


5 Chap. IX. 

t « Ad defendendum hunce locum in primis etiam valet mirus Codicum con- 
sensus in yocabulis et loquendi formulis singulis. Nam in locis mapeyypamr ols, 
etiam multo brevioribus, quo plures sunt Codices, eo plures quoque sunt varie- 
tates. Comparetur modo Act. xv. 18, Matth. viii. 13, et loca similia,”— 
C. F. Matthaei’s Nov. Test. (1788) vol. ii. p. 271. 

" Speaking of the abrupt termination of the second Gospel at ver. 8, Dr. 
Tregelles asks,—“ Would this have been transmitted as a fact by good wit- 
nesses, if there had not been real grounds for regarding it to be true ?’— 
(Printed Tewt, p. 257.) Certainly not, we answer. But where are the “ ood 
witnesses” of the “transmitted fact?” There is not so much as one. 
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Eusebius, yet certainly Jerome,—some early Writer, I say, 
must certainly have recorded the tradition that S. Mark’s 
Gospel, as it came from the hands of its inspired author, was 
an incomplete or unfinished work. The silence of the 
Ancients, joined to the inherent improbability of the conjec- 
ture,—(that silence so profound, this improbability so gross !) 
—is enough, I submit, in the entire absence of Evidence on the 
other side, to establish the very contradictory of the alternative 
which recent Critics are so strenuous in recommending to 
our acceptance. 

(4th.) But on the contra... We have indirect yet convinc- 

ing: testimony that the oldest copies of all did contain the 
Verses in question*: while so far are any of the Writers 
just now enumerated from recording that these verses were 
absent from the early copies, that five out of those ten 
Fathers actually quote, or else refer to the verses in question 
in a way which shews that in their day they were the recog- 
nised termination of 8S. Mark’s Gospel’. 
_ We consider ourselves at liberty, therefore, to turn our 
attention to the rival alternative. Our astonishment is even 
excessive that it should have been seriously expected of us 
that we could accept without Proof of any sort,—without 
a particle of Evidence, external, internal, or even traditional, 
—the extravagant hypothesis that 8. Mark put forth an 
unfinished Gospel; when the obvious and easy alternative 
solicits us, of supposing, 

II. That, at some period subsequent to the time of the 
Evangelist, certain copies of S. Mark’s Gospel suffered that 
mutilation in respect of their last Twelve Verses of which 
we meet with no trace whatever, no record of any sort, until 
the beginning of the fourth century. 

(i.) And the facts which now meet us on the very thresh- 
old, are in a manner conclusive: for if Papias and Justin 
Martyr [4.p. 150] do not refer to, yet certainly Irenzus 
[a.D. 185] and Hippolytus [a.p. 190—227] distinctly quote 
Six out of the Twelve suspected Verses,—which are also met 
with in the two oldest Syriac Versions, as well as in the old 
Latin Translation. Now the latest of these authorities is 


x See above, pp. 86—90. Y See Chap. III. 
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earlier by full a hundred years than the earliest record that 
the verses in question were ever absent from ancient MSS. 
At the eighth Council of Carthage, (as Cyprian relates,) 
[A.D. 256] Vincentius a Thiberi, one of the eighty-seven 
African Bishops there assembled, quoted the 17th verse in 
the presence of the Council. 

(ii.) Nor is this all”. Besides the Gothic and Egyptian 
versions in the iv century ; besides Ambrose, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Jerome, and Augustine in the v‘, to say nothing of 
Codices A and C ;—-the Lectionary of the Church universal, 
probably from the second century of our era, is found to bestow 
its solemn and emphatic sanction on every one of these Twelve 
Verses. They are met with in every MS. of the Gospels in 
existence, uncial and cursive,—except two*; they are found in 
every Version ; and are contained besides in every known Lec- 
tionary, where they are appointed. to be read at Easter and 
on Ascension Day”. 

(ili.) Early in the iv century, however, we are encoun- 
tered by a famous place in the writings of Eusebius [a.p. 
300—340], who, (as I have elsewhere explained’,) is the only 
Father who delivers any independent testimony on this sub- 
ject at all. What he says has been strangely misrepre- 
sented. Itis simply as follows :— 

(a) One, “ Marinus,” is introduced quoting this part of 
S. Mark’s Gospel without suspicion, and enquiring, How its 
opening statement is to be reconciled with S. Matth. xxviii.1? 
Eusebius, in reply, points out that a man whose only object 
was to get rid of the difficulty, might adopt the expedient of 
saying that this last section of S. Mark’s Gospel “is not 
found in all the copies :” (wh év draco pépecOas.) Declining, 
however, to act thus presumptuously in respect of anything 
claiming to be a part of Evangelical Scripture, (od8’ drvoby 
TorAmav abeteiy THY Srwcoby év TH THY evayyediov ypadh 
hepouévwy,)—he qenps the hypothesis that the text is genwine. 
Kal 8) rodSe tod pépovs cvyywpovjévov eivar adnOods, he 
begins: and he enters at once without hesitation on an ela- 


z See above, Chap. III. and IV. 

a “Habent periocham hance Codices Greci, si unum B excipias, omnes,” 
(Scholz, adopting the statement of Griesbach.)—See above, p. 70. 

» See above, Chap. X. © See above, pp. 66—68. 
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borate discussion to shew how the two places may be recon- 
ciled*, What there is in this to countenance the notion that 
in the opinion of Eusebius “the Gospel according to S. Mark 
originally terminated at the 8th verse of the last chapter,”— 
I profess myself unable to discover. I draw from his words 
the precisely opposite inference. It is not even clear to me 
that the Verses in dispute were absent from the copy which 
Eusebius habitually employed. He certainly quotes one of . 
those verses once and again®. On the other hand, the ex- 
press statement of Victor of Antioch [a.p. 450%] that he 
knew of the mutilation, but had ascertained by Critical research 
the genuineness of this Section of Scripture, and had adopted the 
Text of the authentic ‘‘ Palestinian” Copyt,—is more than 
enough to outweigh the faint presumption created (as some 
might think) by the words of Eusebius, that his own copy 
was without it. And yet, as already stated, there is nothing 
whatever to shew that Eusebius himself deliberately rejected 
the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel. Still less does 
that Father anywhere say, or even hint, that in his judg- 
ment the original Text of S. Mark was without them. If he 
may be judged by his words, he accepted them as genuine: for 
(what is at least certain) he argues upon their contents at 
great length, and apparently without misgiving. : 
(6) It is high time however to point out that, after all, 
the question to be decided is, not what Eusebius thought on 
this subject, but what is historically probable. As a plain _ 
matter of fact, the sum of the Patristic Evidence against 
these Verses is the hypothetical suggestion of Eusebius 
already quoted; which, (after a fashion well understood by 
those who have given any attention to these studies), is ob- 
served to have rapidly propagated itself in the congenial soil 
of the v century. And even if it could be shewn that Euse- 
bius deliberately rejected this portion of Scripture, (which has 
never been done,)—yet, inasmuch as it may be regarded as 
certain that those famous codices in the library of his friend 


4 See above, pp. 41 to 51: also Appendix (B). 

¢ The reader is referred to Mai’s Nov. PP. Bibl. vol. iv. p. 262, line 12: 
p- 264 line 28: p. 301, line 3—4, and 6—8. 

f See above, p. 64-5: also Appendix (BE). 
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Pamphilus at Czesarea, to which the ancients habitually re- 
ferred, recognised it as genuine®,—the only sufferer from such 
a conflict of evidence would surely be Eusebius himself: (not 
S. Mark, I say, but Eusebius :) who is observed to employ an 
incorrect text of Scripture on many other occasions; and 
must (in such case) be held to have been unduly partial to 
copies of S. Mark in the mutilated condition of Cod. B or 
Cod. x. His words were translated by Jerome"; adopted by 
Hesychius'; referred to by Victori; reproduced “ with a dif- 
ference” in more than one ancient scholion*. But they are 
found to have died away into a very faint echo when Eu- 
thymius Zigabenus!' rehearsed them for the last time in his 
Commentary on the Gospels, a.p. 1116. Exaggerated and 
misunderstood, behold them resuscitated after an interval of 
seven centuries by Griesbach, and Tischendorf, and Tre- 
gelles and the rest: again destined to fall into a conge- 
nial, though very differently prepared soil; and again des- 
tined (I venture to predict) to die out and soon to be for- 
gotten for ever. 

(iv.) After all that has gone before, our two oldest Codices 
(Cod. B and Cod. ss) which alone witness to the truth of 
Eusebius’ testimony as to the state of certain copies of the 
Gospels in his own day, need not detain us long. They are 
thought to be as old as the iv century: they are certainly 
without the concluding section of S. Mark’s Gospel. But 
it may not be forgotten that both Codices alike are dis- 
figured throughout by errors, interpolations and omissions 
without number; that their testimony is continually di- 
vergent; and that it often happens that where they both 
agree they are both demonstrably in error™. Moreover, it is 
a highly significant circumstance that the Vatican Codex 
(B), which is the more ancient of the two, exhibits a vacant 
column at the end of S. Mark’s Gospel,—the only vacunt column 
in the whole codex: whereby it is shewn that the Copyist was 
aware of the existence of the Twelve concluding Verses of 
S. Mark’s Gospel, even though he left them out”: while the 


s P.68 and note (d); p.119 and note (m). bP. bled. iP. 57-9. 
ji P, 59—66. k P, 114—125. 1 P, 68-9. 
m Chap. VI. ® See above, pp. 86 to 88. 
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original Scribe of the Codex Sinaiticus (3) is declared by 
Tischendorf to have actually omitted the concluding verse of 
S. John’s Gospel,—in which unenviable peculiarity 77 stands 
alone among MSS.° 

(I.) And thus we are brought back to the point from 
which we started. We are reminded that the one thing 
to be accounted for is the mutilated condition of certain copies 
of S. Mark’s Gospel in the beginning of the fourth century ; 
of which, Cod. B and Cod. § are the two solitary surviving 
specimens,— Eusebius, the one historical witness. We have 
to decide, I mean, between the evidence for this fact,—(namely, 
that within the first two centuries and a-half of our era, the 
Gospel according to S. Mark suffered mutilation ;)—and the 
reasonableness of the other opinion, namely, that S. Mark’s 
original autograph extended no farther than ch. xvi. 8. All 
is reduced to this one issue; and unless any are prepared 
to prove that the Twelve familiar Verses.(ver. 9 to ver. 20) 
with which 8. Mark ends his Gospel cannot be his,—(I have 
proved on the contrary that he must needs be thought to 
have written them?,)—I submit that it is simply irrational 
to persist in asseverating that the reason why those verses 
are not found in our two Codexes of the iv century must - 
be because they did not exist in the original autograph of 
the Evangelist. What else is this but to set unsupported 
opinion, or rather unreasoning prejudice, before the historical 
evidence of a fact ? The assumption is not only gratuitous, 
arbitrary, groundless; but it is discountenanced by the evi- 
dence of MSS., of Versions, of Fathers, (Versions and 
Fathers much older than the iv century:) is rendered 
in the highest degree improbable by every internal, every 


° Will it be believed that Tischendorf accordingly rejects that verse also as 
spurious ; and brings the fourth Gospel to an end at ver. 24, as he brings the 
second Gospel to an end at ver.8? For my own part,—having (through the 
kindness and liberality of the Keeper of the Imperial MSS. at 8S. Petersburg, 
aided by the good offices of my friend, the Rev. A. S. Thompson, Chaplain at 
S. Petersburg,) obtained a photograph of the last page of S. John’s Gospel,—I 
must be allowed altogether to call in question the accuracy of Dr. Tischen- 
dorf’s judgment in this particular. The utmost which can be allowed is that 
the Scribe may have possibly changed his pen, or been called away from his 
task, just before bringing the fourth Gospel to a close, P See Chap. IX. 
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external consideration: is condemned by the deliberate judg- 
ment of the universal Church,—which, in its corporate capa- 
city, for eighteen hundred years, in all places, has not only 
solemnly accepted the last Twelve Verses of 8S. Mark’s Gos- 
pel as genuine, but has even singled them out for special 
honour ¢. 

(II.) Let it be asked in conclusion,—(for this prolonged 
discussion is now happily at an end,)—Are any inconve- 
niences likely to result from a frank and loyal admission, 
(in the absence of any Evidence whatever to the contrary,) that 
doubtless the last Twelve Verses of 8. Mark’s Gospel are 
just as worthy of acceptation as the rest ? It might reason- 
ably be supposed, from the strenuous earnestness with which 
the rejection of these Verses is generally advocated, that 
some considerations must surely be assignable.why the 
opinion of their genuineness ought on no account to be 
entertained. Do any such reasons exist? Are any incon- 
veniences whatever likely to supervene ? ; 

Vo reasons whatever are assignable, I reply; neither are 
there any inconvenient consequences of any sort to be anti- 


- cipated,—except indeed to the Critics: to whom, it must be 


confessed, the result proves damaging enough. 

It will only follow, 

(ist) That Cod. B and Cod. § must be henceforth allowed 
to be in one more serious particular untrustworthy and erring 
witnesses. They have been convicted, in fact, of bearing 
false witness in respect of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, where their 
evidence had been hitherto reckoned upon with the most 
undoubting confidence. 

(2ndly) That the critical statements of recent Editors, 
and indeed the remarks of Critics generally, in respect of 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20, will have to undergo serious revision : 
in every important. particular, will have to be uncondition- 
ally withdrawn. 

(8rdly) That, in all future critical editions of the New Tes- 
tament, these “‘Twelve Verses” will have to be restored to 
their rightful honours: never more appearing disfigured 
with brackets, encumbered with doubts, banished from their 


4 Chapter X. 
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context, or molested “with notes of suspicion. On the con- 
trary. A few words of caution against the resuscitation 
of what has been proved to be a “vulgar error,” will have 
henceforth to be introduced in.memoriam ret. 

(4thly) Lastly, men must be no longer taught to look 
with distrust on this precious part of the Deposit; and 
encouraged to dispute the Divine sayings which it contains 
on the plea that perhaps they may not be Divine, after all ; 
for that probably the entire section is not genuine. They 
must be assured, on the contrary, that these Twelve Verses 
are wholly undistinguishable in respect of genuineness from 
the rest of the Gospel of S. Mark; and it may not be amiss 
to remind them the Creed called the “ Athanasian” speaks 
no other language than that employed by the Divine Author 
of our Religion and Object of our Faith. The Church warns 
her children against the peril incurred by as many as wil- 
fully reject the Truth, in no other language but that of the 
Great Head of the Church. No person may presume to 
speak disparagingly of 8. Mark xvi. 16, any more. 

(III.) Whether,—after the foregoing exposure of a very 
prevalent and highly popular, but at the same time most 
calamitous misapprehension,—it will not become necessary 
for Editors of the Text of the New Testament to reconsider 
their conclusions in countless other places :—whether they 
must not be required to review their method, and to remodel 
their text throughout, now that they have been shewn the 
insecurity of the foundation on which they have so con- 
fidently builded, and been forced to reverse their verdict in 
respect of a place of Scripture where at least they supposed 
themselves impregnable ;—I forbear at this time to inquire. 

Enough to have demonstrated, as I claim to have now 
done, that not a particle of doubt, that not an 
atom of suspicion, attaches to “THE 
LAst TWELVE VERSES OF THE 
GosPEL ACCORDING TO 
S. Marx.” 
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On the importance of attending to Patristic Citations of Scripture.— 
The correct Text of 8. Luxe ii. 14, established. 


(Referred to at p. 22.) 


In Chapter III. the importance of attending to Patristic 
citations of Scripture has been largely insisted upon. The 
controverted reading of S. Luke ii. 14 supplies an apt illus- 
tration of the position there maintained, viz. that this sub- 
ject has not hitherto engaged nearly as much attention as it 
deserves. 

I. Instead of év av@pérros evdoxia, (which is the reading 
of the “ Textus receptus,”) Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles 
and Alford present us with év dv@pomois evdoxias. Their 
authority for this reading is the consentient testimony of 
THE FOUR oLDEst MSS. wuicu conrain S. Luke ii. 14 (viz. 
B, s, A, D): tHe Latin Versions generally (“in homi- 
nibus bonae voluntatis”) ; and tHe Goruic. Against these are 
to be set, Cop. A (in the Hymn at the end of the Psalms) ; 
ALL THE OTHER UnctAts; together with EVERY KNOWN CUR- 
stvE MS.; and EVERY OTHER ANCIENT VERSION in existence. 

So far, the evidence of mere Antiquity may be supposcd 
to preponderate in favour of eddox/as: though no judicious 
Critic, it is thought, should hesitate in deciding in favour 
of edSoxia, even upon the evidence already adduced. The 
advocates of the popular Theory ask,—But why should the 
four oldest MSS., together with the Latin and the Gothic 
Versions, conspire in reading evdoxias, if eddoxia be right? 
That question shall be resolved by-and-by. Let them in 
the mean time tell us, if they can,—How is it credible that, 
in such a matter as this, every other MS. and every other 
Version in the world should read eddoxia, if ebdoxia be wrong ? 
But the evidence of Antiquity has not yet been nearly cited. 
I proceed to set it forth in detail. 

s 
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Tt is found then, that whereas evdoxias is read by none, 
evooxia is read by all the following Fathers :— 

(1) OrtcEN, in three places of his writings, [i. 374 D: 
ii. 714 B: iv. 15 B,—a.p. 240.] 

(2) The Arosroticat Constrrutions, twice, [vil. 47: vill. 
12 ad fin.,—IIT" cent.] 

(8) Meruontvs, [ Galland. iii. 809 B,—a.d. 290.) 

(4) Evsrpivs, twice, [Dem. Ev. 163 c: 342 B,—a.v. 320.] 

(5) APHRAATES THE Persian, (for whose name [suprd, 
pp. 26-7] that of ‘Jacobus of Nisibis’ has been erroneously 
substituted), twice, [i. 180 and 385,—a.p. 337. ] 

(6) Trrus oF Bostra, twice, [iz Joc., but especially in 
S. Lue. xix. 29 (Cramer, ii. 141, line 20),—a.v. 350.] 

(7) Grecory or Naztanzus, [i. 845 c,—a.p. 360.] 

(8) Cyrit or JERUSALEM, [A.D. 370], as will be found ex- 
plained below. 

(9) Errpuantus, [i. 154 p,—a.p. 375.] 

(10) Curysostom, four times, [vil.311 B: 674 c: viii. 85c: 
xi. 8374 B expressly,—a.D. 400. ] 

(11) Cyrin or AnexanpriA, in three places, [Comm. on 
S. Luke, pp. 12 and 16. Also Opp. ii. 593 a: vi. 398 c,— 
A.D. 420. ] 

(12) Taxoporet, [in Coloss. i. 20,—a.v. 430.] 

(13) TuEoporus or ANoyra, [ Galland. x. 446 B,—a.p. 430.] 

(14) Proctus, Abp. of Constantinople, [Gall. x. 629 a,— 
A.D. 434, ] 

To which may be added the evidence of 

(15) Cosmas Inpicorieustss, four times repeated, [Co/i. 
Nov. PP., (Montfaucon,) ii. 152 a, 160 vp, 247 2, 269 o,— 
A.D. 535. | 

(16) Evrocius, Abp. of Alexandria, [Gall. xii. 308 n,— 
A.D. 581,] 

(17) Anprzas of Crete, twice, [Gall. xiii. 100 p, 128 c, 
—a.D. 635. ] 

Now, when it is considered that these seventeen Fathers 
of the Church* all concur in exhibiting the Angelic Hymn 
as our own Teatus Receptus exhibits it,—(viz. év dvOpémos 
evdoxia,)—who does not see that the four oldest uncial autho- 


* Pseudo-Gregory Thaumaturgus, Pseudo-Basil, Patricius, and Marius Mer- 
eator, are designedly omitted in this enumeration. 
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rities for evdoxéas are hopelessly outvoted by authorities 
yet older than themselves? Here is, to all intents and 
purposes, a record of what was once found in two Codices of 
the iii"? century; in nine of the iv; in three of the v>;— 
added to the testimony of the two Syriac, the Egyptian, the 
Ethiopic, and the Armenian versions. In this instance there- 
fore the evidence of Antiquity is even overwhelming. 

Most decisive of all, perhaps, is the fact this was the form 
in which the Churches of the East preserved the Angelic 
Hymn in their private, as well as their solemn public Devo- 
tions. Take it, from a document of the v century :— 

AOZA EN TYICTOIC @€@ 
KAI €III THC €1PHNH 
€N AN@P@IIOIC EYAOKIA °. 
- But the text of this Hymn, as a Liturgical document, 
at a yet earlier period is unequivocally established by the 
combined testimony of the Apostolical Constitutions (already 
quoted,) and of Chrysostom, who says expressly :—Evyapic- 
Touvtes Aéyopev, Adk-a ev inpictois Oe@, Kai em) yis eipyvn, 
ev avOperois evdoxia. [ Opp. xi. 347 B.] Now this incon- 
testably proves that the Church’s established way of reciting the 
Angelic Hymn in the iv** century was in conformity with the 
reading of the Textus Receptus. And this fact infinitely 
outweighs the evidence of any extant MSS. which can be 
named: for it is the consentient evidence of hundreds,—or 
yather of thousands of copies of the Gospels of a date ante- 
rior to a.p. 400, which have long since perished. 
To insist upon this, however, is not at all my pre- 
sent purpose. About the true reading of S. Luke i. 14, 
(which is not the reading of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, Alford,) there is clearly no longer any room for 
doubt. It is perhaps one of the best established readings in 
the whole compass of the New Testament. My sole object is 
to call attention to the two following facts :— 

(1) That the four oldest Codices which contain 8. Luke i. 14 
(B, 8, A, D, a.p. 820—520), and two of the oldest Ver- 
sions, conspire in exhibiting the Angelic Hymn ‘incorrectly. 

(2) That we are indebted to fourteen of the Fathers (A.D. 

b Codex’ A,—tpuvos éwOivds at the end of the Psalms. 
s2 
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240—434), and to the rest of the ancient Versions, for the 
true reading of that memorable place of Scripture. 

II. Against all this, it is urged (by Tischendorf) that,— 

1. Inenaus sides with the oldest uncials.—Now, the Greek 
of the place referred to is lost. A Latin translation is all that 
survives. According to that evidence, Irenzeus, having quoted 
the place in conformity with the Vulgate reading (iil. c. x. 
§ 41,—“ Gloria in excelsis Dzo et in terra pax hominibus bonae 
voluntatis,”) presently adds,—“In eo quod dicunt, Gloria in 
altissimis Dxo et in terra paz, eum qui sit altissimorum, hoe 
est, supercaclestium factor et eorum, quae super terram 
omnium conditor, his sermonibus glorificaverunt ; qui suo 
plasmati, hoc est hominibus suam benignitatem salutis de 
caelo misit.” (ed. Stieren, i. 459).—But it must suffice to 
point out (1) that these words really prove nothing: and 
(2) that it would be very unsafe to build upon them, even if 
they did; since (8) it is plain that the Latin translator exhi- 
bits the place in the Latin form most familiar to himself: 
(consider his substitution of “ excelsis” for “ altissimis.”’) 

2. Next, OricEN is claimed on the same side, on the 
strength of the following passage in (Jerome’s version of) 
his lost Homilies on .S. Luke :—“ Si scriptum esset, Super 
terram pax, et hucusque esset finita sententia, recte quaestio 
nasceretur. Nunc vero in eo quod additum est, hoc est, 
quod post pacem dicitur, In hominibus bonae voluntatis, solvit 
quaestionem. Pax enim quam non dat Dominus super 
terram, non est pax bonae voluntatis.” (Opp. iii. p. 946.) 
“From this,” (says Tischendorf, who is followed by Tre- 
gelles,) “it is plain that Origen regarded evSoxlas as the 
true reading ; not eddoxia—which is now thrice found in his 
Greek writings.”—But, 

Is one here more struck with the unfairness of the Critic, 
or with the feebleness of his reasoning? For,—(to say no- 
thing of the insecurity of building on a Latin Translation °, 


¢ The old Latin Interpreter of Origen’s Commentary on S. Matthew seems 
to have found in Origen’s text a quotation from S. Luke ii. 14 which is noé 
represented in the extant Greek text of Origen. Here also we are presented 


with “hominibus bonae voluntatis.” (Opp. iii. 537 0). We can say nothing 
to such second-hand evidence. ; 
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especially in such a matter as the present,)—How can testi- 
mony like this be considered to outweigh the three distinct 
places in the original writings of this Father, where he 
reads not evdoxias but eddoxia? Again. Why is a doubt 
insinuated concerning the trustworthiness of those three 
places, (“ut nunc reperitur,”) where there really is no doubt ? 
How is Truth ever to be attained if investigations like the 
present are to be conducted in the spirit of an eager par- 
tisan, instead of with the calm gravity of an impartial 
judge? 

But I may as well state plainly that the context of the 
passage above quoted shews that Tischendorf’s proposed in- 
ference is inadmissible. Origen is supposing some one to 
ask the following question :—“Since Angels on the night 
when Curist was born proclaimed ‘on earth Peace,’—why 
does our Saviour say, ‘I am not come to send Peace upon 
earth, but a sword?....Consider,” (he proceeds) “ whe- 
ther the answer may not be this:”—and then comes the 
extract given above. Origen, (to express oneself with collo- 
quial truthfulness,) is at his old tricks. He is evidently ac- 
quainted with the reading evéoxias : and because it enables 
him to offer (what appears to him) an ingenious solution of 
a certain problem, he adopts it for the nonce: his proposal 
to take the words eipyjvy evdoxias together, being simply 
preposterous,—as no one ever knew better than Origen 
himself ¢. 

3. Lastly, Cyrit or JERUSALEM is invariably cited by the 
latest Critics as favouring the reading evdoxias. Those 
learned persons have evidently overlooked the candid ac- 
_knowledgment of De Touttée, Cyril’s editor, (p. 180, ef. 
bottom of p. 162,) that though the WSS. of Cyril exhibit 
evSoxia, yet in his editorial capacity he had ventured to print 
evdoxias. This therefore is one more Patristic attestation 
to the trustworthiness of the Textus Receptus in respect of 
S. Luke ii. 14, which has been hitherto unaccountably lost 
sight of by Critics. (May I, without offence, remind Editors 
of Scripture that instead of copying, they ought in every in- 
stance fo verify their references ?) 


4 Consider his exactly similar method concerning Eph. i. 1. (Supra, pp. 96—99.) 
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III. The history of this corruption of the Text is not hard 
to discover. It is interesting and instructive also. 

(1.) In the immediately post-Apostolic age,—if not earlier 
still,—some Copyist will have omitted the év before dvOpo- 
mows. The resemblance of the letters and the similarity 
of the sound (€N, AN,) misled him :— 


ENANOPWITOIC 


Every one must see at a glance how easily the thing may ~ 
have happened. (It is in fact precisely what has happened 
in Acts iv. 12; where, for év adv@pe#7rois, D and a few cur- 
sive MSS. read dv@perrovs,—being countenanced therein by 
the Latin Versions generally, and by them only.) 

(2.) The result however—(ddfa év inpictors Oc@ Kal 
ert yns eipnvn avOpwrrots evdoxia)—was obviously an impos- 
sible sentence. It could not be allowed to stand. And yet 
it was not by any means clear what had happened to it. In 
order, as it seems, to force a meaning into the words, some 
one with the best intentions will have put the sign of the 
genitive (c) at the end of eddoxia. The copy so depraved 
was destined to play an important part; for it became the 
fontal source of the Latin Version, which exhibits the place 
thus :—Gloria in altissimis Dxo, et in terra pax hominibus 
bonae voluntatis..... It is evident, by the way, (if the quo- 
tation from Irenzus, given above, is to be depended upon,) 
that Irenzus must have so read the place: (viz. eipyvy 
avOpwrrots ebdoxias.) 

(3.) To restore the preposition (€n) which had been acci- 
dentally thrust out, and to obliterate the sign of the geni- 
tive (c) which had been without authority thrust in, was an 
obvious proceeding. Accordingly, every Greek Evangelium 
extant exhibits év avOpemas: while all but four (B, 8, A, D) 
read evdoxia. In like manner, into some MSS. of the Vul- 
gate (e.g. the Cod. Amiatinus,) the preposition (“in”) has 
found its way back; but the genitive (“ bonae voluntatis”) 
has never been rectified in a single copy of the Latin ver- 
sion.— The Gothic represents a copy which exhibited év dv- 
Operas evdoxias °. 


© From the Rey. Professor Bosworth, 
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The consequence is that a well-nigh untranslatable ex- 
pression retains its place in the Vulgate to the present hour. 
Whether (with Origen) we connect edSoxdas with edprjvn,—or 
(with the moderns) we propose to understand “men of good 
pleasure,”—the result is still the same. The harmony of 
the three-part Anthem which the Angels sang on the night 
of the Nativity is hopelessly marred, and an unintelligible 
discord substituted in its place. Logic, Divinity, Documents 
are here all at one. The reading of Stephens is unquestion- 
ably correct. The reading of the latest Editors is as cer- 
tainly corrupt. This is a case therefore where the value of 
Patristic testimony becomes strikingly apparent. It affords 
also one more crucial proof of the essential hollowness 
of the theory on which it has been recently proposed by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles and the rest to recon- 
struct the text of the New Testament. y 

To some, it may perhaps seem unreasonable that so many 
words should be devoted to the establishment of the text of 
a single place of Scripture,—depending, as that text does, 
on the insertion or the omission of a single letter. I am 
content to ask in reply,— What is important, if not the 
utterance of Heaven, when, at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the New Creation, “the Morning Stars sang together, 
and all the Sons of Gop shouted for joy?” 

IV. Only one word in conclusion. 

Whenever the time comes for the Church of England to 
revise her Authorized Version (1611), it will become neces- 
sary that she should in the first instance instruct some of the 
more judicious and learned of her sons carefully to revise 
the Greek Text of Stephens (1550). Men require to know 
precisely what it is they have to translate before they can 
pretend to translate it. As for supposing that Scholars who 
have been appointed to revise a Translation are competent at 
a moment’s notice, as every fresh difficulty presents itself, to 
develope the skill requisite for revising the original Teat,— 
it is clearly nothing else but supposing that experts in 
one Science can at pleasure shew themselves proficients in 
another. 

But it so happens that, on the present occasion, that other 
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Science is one of exceeding difficulty. Revisionists here 
will find it necessary altogether to disabuse their minds of 
the Theory of Textual Criticism which is at present the do- 
minant and the popular one,—and of which I have made 
it my business to expose the fallaciousness, in respect of 
several crucial texts, in the course of the present work. 

I cannot so far forget the unhappy circumstances of the 
times as to close this note without the further suggestion, 
(sure therein of the approval of our trans-Atlantic brethren,) 
that, for a Revision of the Authorized Version to enjoy the 
confidence of the Nation, and to procure for itself accept- 
ance at the hands of the Church,—it will be found neces- 
sary that the work should be confided to Churchmen. The 
Church may never abdicate her function of being “a Wit- 
ness and a Keeper of Holy Writ.” Neither can she, with- 
out flagrant inconsistency and scandalous consequence, ally 
herself in the work of Revision with the Sects. Least of all 
may she associate with herself in the sacred undertaking 
an Unitarian Teacher,—one who avowedly [see the letter 
of ‘One of the Revisionists, G. V. S.,” in the “Times” of 
July 11, 1870] denies the eternal Gophead of her Lorp. 
That the individual alluded to has shewn any peculiar apti- 
tude for the work of a Revisionist; or that he is a famous 
Scholar ; or that he can boast of acquaintance with any of 
the less familiar departments of Sacred Learning ;“ is not 
even pretended. (It would matter nothing if the reverse 
were the case.) What else, then, is this but to offer a deli- 
berate insult to the Majesty of Heaven in the Divine Person 
of Him who is alike the Object of the Everlasting Gospel, 
and its Author ? 


APPENDIX (B). 


Evsrstus ‘‘ad Marinum” concerning the reconcilement of S. Mark 
Xvi. 9 with S. Matthew xxviii. 1. 


(Referred to at pp. 46, 47, 54, and 283.) 


SuBJOINED is the original text of Eusrnrus, taken from: 

“ Queestiones ad Marinum” published by Card. Mai, 

in his “Nova Patrum Bibliotheca” (Romae, 1847,) vol. iv. 
pp. 255-7. 


I. Hés rapa pév 76 Marbaly dye caBBatov datverar 
\ \ a . a A 
éyeyeppévos 6 ZwTNp, Tapa 6é 76 Mdpx@ pal TH pid Tov 
caBBatov. 

Tovrov dit7H av ein 7) NWS’ 6 ev yap [TO Kepddasov adTo 
del.* ?| tiv TovTO PdcKovaay TepixoTrny aDeTar, eitrou dv jn) ev 
iA > \ / na > , a *- 4X Yd 
adracw avtny pépecGat Tots avtiypddous Tov Kata Mdpxov 
evayyediov' Ta yoodv axpiBh THY avTvypdpwv Td Tédos Trept- 
ypape. Ths kata tov Madpxov iatopias év tots Xoyots Tob 


opOévtos veavickov Tais yuvarki Kai eipnKotos adtats “ m1) 
poeta be, ‘Incody Snreire tov Nafapnvev.”’ kai trois é&hs, ots 
emiréeyer’ “Kal axovoacat epuyon, Kat ovdevi ovdév eizrov, 
epoBodvto yap.” 7Ev tovTm yap oxedov ev drrace Tois avTi- 
ypdpors TOD KaTa Mage ebaryyedov repuyéyparrrat TO TENOS® 
Ta 0é é&hs otraviws év ticw adn ovK ev Tact hepomeva Te- 
pitta ay ein, Kai pddiota eitrep Exoev avTioyiay TH TOV 
Xowrav evayyehiotay paptuplia. TadTa péev ovdv elrrot dy TIS 
TAPALTOVMLEVOS Kal TAVTN avaLpOV TrepLTTOV EpwTnua. “AXos 
dé Tis ovd’ 6TLODY TOAMaY AbeTELY TOY OTwWOODY ev TH TOV 
ebaryyeXtov yap Pepopevor, Sumhijy eival dyno. THY avay- 
MTLY, @s Kal év éTépols anor; Oe ads TE mapaderreay 
bmdpxew, TO wy waddov TavTHy éxeivyns, 7 exelvnv TavTyS, 
Tapa Tois mLaToIs Kat evVAaBEoLY eyKpiver Oar. 

Kat 51) rtodde tod pépous cvyywpoupévov eivas adnOods, 
mpoonKer Tov voov Suepunvevew Tod avayvecparos’ et yoov 
Siédouwev THY TOD Adyou Sidvolay, ovK Av eUpoupey avTiY 
évaytiav tols mapa To} MarOalov owe caBBdatov éynyépOae 
Tov Sorhpa rAcheypevois’ 1 yap “ dvactas b€ Tpel TH pea 


* Vid. supra, p. 233. 
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Tov caBBatov” kata tov Mdpxov, pera Siactorns avayvo- 
r F \ Nano NaS Sees / *. arene 

coucOa’ Kal peta TO avactas Oé, bToctiEopev™ Kal THY dia- 
votav abopivouev Tay Ens émiNeyomevav. cita TO bev avac- 
Tas av, érl thy Tapa TO MatOaiw oWé caBBatwv. TOTE yap 
aay Ah SSSR ola N iS / € \ rd 
eynryepto’ TO € €&fs Erépas Ov Stavolas brocTtatiKoy, cvvarpw- 
fev Tots emriAeyopevols’ Tpwl yap TH wid TOD caBBdtov epavn 
Mapia th Maydarnvh. todto yobv édydwce Kal 6 Iwdvyns 
Tpot Kal adtos TH wid TOD caBRaTov BpOar aditov 7TH May- 

Aa , ef Lo \ an vA a. 
Sarnvyn paptupjcas. ottas otv kal mapa T® Madpxw rpwit 
spr 2 A ) bid A 9 < \ r LON 
Epavn aVTH. OV TPwL UVaoTas, GANG TrONU TPOTEPOY KATA TOV 
MarOaiov dé tod caPBatov. tote yap avactas épavn TH 

t > I > AS i‘. ce , > A 
Mapia, od Tote GANA Tpwl. ws TapliotacPa év TovTOLS 

\ / \ \ » a > , \ > \ a 
Katpovs Ovo. TOV MeV Yap THs avacTacews TOV de TOD caP- 
Barov, tov 8 ths tod Ywrhpos émidhaveias, Tov mpwt, ov 
BA e f > \ a \ \ a >. 
éypayrev 0 Mapkos eitr@y (0 Kat peta SiactoAns avayvac- 

L > \ eS G / N cigs ee L ie 

téov) advaotas Oé eita UTooti—avtes, TO EEHS PyTéov, mpwt 
TH pga TOU Bek any épavn Mapia th Maydarnvh, ad’ ais 
exBePAnKer érTa SCO 

II. [és xara tov Mar@aiov oye caBbBatov 4 MaySadmr 
TeOcapévn THY avactacw, Kata TOV "Lwdvyny % avTh éctdaa 

/ \ a / a a n / 
KralEL TAPA TO MYNME TH bla TOV caBPaTov. 

Ovdséev dv EyTnGein Kata Tovs TOTrOUS, EL TO OWe caBRaToV 
PI) THY EOTTEPLVTY @pav THY META THV Huépav TOD caBBaTov 
Aéyea Oat brroAdBoiper, ws Ties UTrEvAnpacww, adda TO Bpadv 

el \ a Ni lal q X\ t 
Kal owe THs VUKTOS THS weTAa TO CaBRaTor, K.T.r. 


* P.S. I avail myself of this blank space to introduce 
a passage from THEopnHy.act (A.D. 1077) which should have 
obtained notice in a much earlier page:—Avaards 8& 6 
"Inoods’ évtadOa orifov, cita eiré: pot mpotn caSPBdrouv 
épavn Mapia rh Marydarnvi. od yap avéotn mpat: (ris yap 
oide move avéotn;) adN éddvn Teal Kupiaxh huepa (abry 
yap 7) TpeTy Tod caBBarou, Touréati, TAS EBSomddos,) Av dive 
éxddece piav caBBatov' [Opp. vol. i. p. 268 c.] 

It must be superfluous to point out that Theophylact also, 
—like Victor, Jerome, and Hesychius,—is here only repro- 
ducing Eusebius. See above, p. 66, note (c). 
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Proof that Husycutus is a copyist only in what he says concerning 
the end of S. Mark’s Gospel. 
(Referred to at pp. 57-58.) 


§ 1. Irv was confidently stated above (at p. 58) that Husy- 
cutus, discussing the consistency of S. Matthew’s owe trav 
caBBarov (chap. xxviil. 1), with the wpwi of S. Mark (chap. 
xvi. 9), is a copyist only; and that he copies from the 
“‘ Quaestiones ad Marinum”’ of Euszsius. The proof of that 


- statement is subjoined. It should perhaps be explained that 


the extracts in the right-hand column have been dislocated 
in order to shew their close resemblance to what is set down 


in the left-hand column from Eusebius :— 


(EvseEsivs.) 
76 We caBBdrev py Thy Eorepurny 
@pav Thy peta THY Huepay Tov caB- 
Barov éyeoOa troddBopev.... 


GAG 7d Bpadd Kal dye THs vuKTos. 


Lf \ ea! s oe a PA 
ovT@ yap kal oe Tis Spas etdOa- 
pev déeyewv, Kal dé Tod Karpod, kal 
pr oA Peers > \ ¢ s 
owe tis xpelas’ ov THY éxrépay On- 
Aodvres, ovde Tov pera HAlov Suvopas 
La A s , f2 , 
xpdévov, To dé ofddpa Bpddioy rovr 


, -~ s e 
OnpavoyTes TO TPOT@ 


ddev domep Stepynvevoy avros 
éavrév 6 MarOaios peta 70 oe caB- 
Bdrav, ennyaye rn emupwokovon «is 
piav caBBaror. 

"EOos 8€ 6Anv ryv éBdoudda oaB- 
Baroy kadeiv. J 

héyerat your mapa trois Evayyehio- 
Tals TH pia Tov caBBaTov" 

év b€ tH ouvnbeia, Sevrépa oaB- 
Batey, Kai tpitn caBBdror. 


(Evsesius ad Marinum, apud 
Mai, vol. iv. p. 257-8.) 


(Hesycutvs, or Severus.) 
7d O€ de caBBdrwv od Thy éoré- 
pay thy pera tiv Stow rod Adlov 
dno... . 
aka... 
OteaTnKos. . « 


«70 Bpddtov Kai word 


‘ J 
kal ydp tov kal oUTas Huiv oivn- 
6 Xr a > \ ~ a ¢ 
es Aeyew, de TOU Katpod mapayéyo- 
> 4 a ef > A ~ 
vas’ oe tis Gpas, oe rhs xpelas* 
> A A c , 4 A A € , 
ovxt Thy €arépay, kal Tov pera HALov 
4 a 
Ovopas xpdvov dydodow adda TO 
‘ ” 
Bpadiov, .... Tov tpdmoy Todroy 
pnvvuovet, 
6 MarOaios .... Samep Eppnvevov 
> ‘ ae ft ci , > 
éauTov, ennyaye TH emipwoKovon eis 


piav caBBarav. 


cdBBarov d€ thy wacay €Bdopudda 
kaXeiv ‘EBpaiors eos. 

abrixa yotv of evayyekoral ry 
pua trav caBBarev aot’ 

ovr@ 813 Kat év Th ovvnOcia KeK- 
xpnucba, 
tpitny caBBarov. 

(Gree. Nyss. [ved. supra, p. 39 

to 41.] Opp. vol. iii. p. 402. 


Seureépay caBBarav, Kal 
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Hasycutvs, a Copyist only. 


§ 2. Subjoined, in the right-hand column, is the original 
text of the passage of Husycuius exhibited in English at 
p.57. The intention of setting down the parallel passages 
from Evsxstus, and from Victor of Antioch, is in order to 
shew the sources from which Hesychius obtained his mate- 
rials,—as explained at p. 58 :— 


(EvsEBIvs. ) 

Ta ‘you akpiBy Tay avttypapev 
TO TéAos meprypaper THs KaTa TOY 
Mdpkov ioropias ev tots Adyots K.T.A. 
ois emdeyer’ . . . “kal ovderi ovder, 
elrov, epofovvro yap.” 

(Evsesius ad Marinum, apud 
Mai, iv. p. 255.) 

(Victor oF ANTIOCH.) 
éreidy O€ ey Tigt.. . mpdoKerrat 


” 


. *’Avacrtas” x. Tt. A. Soxet dé 


rotro Siapeveiy tH td MarOaiov 


elpnbev@. +. » 


ovtas dvayvecdpeba’ “ ’Avacras 
b€,” kalimooriéavres emdyoper, “mpot 
Th pia Tov caBBdarov epbavn Mapia 
Th Maydadnvq’” wa 76 pev ‘ dvac- 
ras’ — 

(Vieror Antrocn., ed. Cramer, 
vol. i. p. 444, line 19 to line 27.) 


(Huzsycutvs, or Severus.) 
év pev ovv Tois akpiBearépots avTt- 
ypapots rd Kara Madpkov evayyéAtov 
pexpl rod ‘ 
TO TEAOS. 


»” 
eExet 


epoBovvro yap,” 


ev 5€ Tio mpooKeTat Kal Tavra. 
> > a 
“°Avaoras” k.T-A. TovTO O€ évay- 
¢ , fad ya iv a 
tiwoiy twa Sokei exew mpos Ta 
» 6 > pine 
eumpoobev eipnueva 

[ rijs yap Spas ths vuetos ayvdarov 

iA 0’ a c A : yd 

TuyxXavovons Kav nv Oo SwTHp aveotn, 
“ yée- 


yparrat ; add’ ovdey évayriov parvnce- 


n > 04 > - +99 
m@s evravda avaornvar * rpwi 
Ryn. 1k A c 
Tat TO pyrov, ei | 
9] D > , A \ 
per emtornyns avayvecopeba’ Kal 
2 
““Avac- 
x» 
mpot 
mpatn caBBaroy edvy mparov Mapia 
Th Maydadnv7.” 


yap vmooriégai Sei cvveras* 
tas dé,” Kau ores emaydyewy, “ 
iva TO pev “ dvac- 
Tas” 

léxn tiv dvapopav ovppoves r6 
Maréai@, mpos tov mpodaBdvTa Kat- 
pov, To de mpos THY THs 
Mapias ‘yevouévny émupdvecay dro- 
dob<in. | 

(Gree. Nyss. Opp. vol. iii. p. 
411, B, c,D: which may be also 
seen in Cramer’s Catenae, [ vol. i. 
p. 250, line 21 to line 33,] as- 
cribed to ‘‘Srverus, Archbishop 
of Antioch,” [Zb¢d, p. 248.]) 


ee 


> 
Tpol 
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Some account of Victor or Antiocu’s Commentary on S. Mark's 
Gospel ; together with an enumeration of MSS. which contain 
Victor's Work. 


(Referred to at p. 60.) 


“ APRES avoir examiné avec soin les MSS. de la Biblio- 
théque du Roi,” (says the Pére Simon in his Hist. Crit. 
du N. T. p.79,) “jai réconnu que cet ouvrage” (he is 
speaking of the Commentary on S. Mark’s Gospel popularly 
ascribed to Victor of Antioch,) “n’est ni d’Origéne, ni de 
Victor d’Antioche, ni de Cyrille, ni d’aucun autre auteur en 
particulier. C’est un recueil de plusieurs Péres, dont on a 
marqué les noms dans quelques exemplaires; et si ces noms 
ne se trouvent point dans d’autres, cela est assez ordinaire 
a ces recueils, qu’on appelle chaines*.”” It will be seen from 
the notices of the work in question already offered, (supra, 
p. 59 to p. 65,) that I am able to yield only a limited acqui- 
escence in this learned writer’s verdict. That the materials 
out of which Vicror or ANnTIocH constructed his Commentary 
are scarcely ever original,—is what no one will deny who 
examines the work with attention. But the Author of 
a compilation is an Author still; and to put Victor’s claim 
to the work before us on a level with that of Origen or of 
Cyril, is entirely to misrepresent the case and hopelessly to 
perplex the question. 

Concerning Vicror himself, nothing whatever is known 
except that he was “‘a presbyter of Antioch.” Concerning 
his Work, I will not here repeat what I have already stated 
elsewhere ; but, requesting the Reader to refer to what was 
remarked at pp. 59 to 65, I propose to offer a few observa- 
tions with which I was unwilling before to encumber the 


® Kollar, (editing Lambecius,—iii. 159, 114,) expresses the same opinion.— 
Huet (Origeniana, lib. iii. ¢. 4, pp. 274-5,) has a brief and unsatisfactory disser- 
tation on the same subject ; but he arrives at a far shrewder conclusion. 
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text ; holding it to be a species of duty for those who have 
given any time and attention to a subject like the present to 
contribute the result, (however slender and unsatisfactory it 
may prove,) to the common store. Let abler men enlarge 
the ensuing scanty notices, and correct me if in any respect 
T shall have inadvertently fallen into error. 

1. There exists a Commentary, then, on S. Mark’s Gospel, 
which generally claims on its front “ Vicror, PRESBYTER 
oF Antiocu,” for its Author’. A Latin translation of this 
work, (not the original Greek,) was, in the-first instance, 
published at Ingolstadt in 1580°, by Theodore Peltanus. 
His Latin version found its way at once into “ Bibliothece,” 
(or Collections of Writings of the Fathers,) and has been 
again and again reprinted. 

2. The Greek text of Victor was first published at Rome 
by Peter Possinus in 1673, from a MS. existing somewhere 
in Germany; which Bathazar Corderius had transcribed and 
presented to Possinus about thirty years before. Corderius 
gave Possinus at the same time his transcript of an anony- 
mous Commentary on §. Mark preserved in the Vatican ; 
and Possinus had already in his possession the transcript of 
a third Commentary on the same Evangelist (also anony- 
mous) which he had obtained from the Library of Charles 
de Montchal, Abp. of Toulouse. These three transcripts Pos- 
sinus published in a well-known volume. It is to be wished 
that he had kept them distinct, instead of to some extent 
blending their contents confusedly into one’. Still, the dis- 


> The copies which I have seen, are headed,—BIKTOPOC (sometimes BIK- 
T@POC) MPECBYTEPOY ANTIOXE€IAC €PMHNEIA €IC TO KATA MAPKON 
€YAITEAION ; or with words precisely to that effect. Very often no Author’s 
name is given. Rarely is the Commentary assigned to Cyril, Origen, &c¢.— 
Vide infra, N°. iii, xii, xiv, xix, xlviii. Also, N°. xlvii (comp. xxviii.) 

¢ Victoris Antiocheni in Marcum, et Titi Bostrorum Episcopi in Evan- 
gelium Lucae commentarii; ante hac quidem nunquam in lucem editi, nune 
vero studio et opera Theodori Peltani luce simul et Latinitate donati. In- 
golstad. 1580, 8vo. pp. 510. 

4 « Ex hoe ego, quasi metallo triplici, una conflata massa, inde annulos for- 
mavi, quos singulos Evangelici contextus articulis aptatos, inter seque morsu 
ac nexu mutuo commissos, in torquem producerem, quo, si possem consequi, 
sancto Evangelistae Marco decus et ornamentum adderetur.””—Prefatio : from 
which the particulars in the text are obtained. 
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located paragraphs of Victor of Antioch are recognisable by 
the name of their author (“Victor Antiochenus”) prefixed 
to each: while “Tolosanus” designates the Toulouse MS. : 
“ Vaticanus” (or simply “ Anonymus”) the Vatican. 

3. At the end of another century, (1775) C. F. Matthaei 
put forth at Moscow, with his usual skill and accuracy, 
a new and independent Edition of Victor’s Commentary °: 
the text of which is based on four of the Moscow MSS. 
This work, which appeared in two parts, has become of 
extraordinary rarity. I have only just ascertained (June, 
1871,) that one entire Copy is preserved in this country. 

4, Lastly, (in 1840,) Dr. J. A. Cramer, in the first volume 
of his Catenae on the N.T., reproduced Victor’s work from 
independent MS. sources. He took for his basis two Codices 
in the Paris Library, (No. 186 and No. 188), which, however, 
prove to have been anciently so exactly assimilated the one to 
the other [infrd, p. 279] as to be, in fact, but duplicates of one 
and the same original. Cramer supplemented their contents 
ftom Laud. Gr. 33, (in the Bodleian :) Coisl. 23: and Reg. 
178 at Paris. The result has been by far the fullest and 
most satisfactory exhibition of the Commentary of Victor of 
Antioch which has hitherto appeared. Only is it to be 
regretted that the work should have been suffered to come 
abroad disfigured in every page with errors so gross as to be 
even scandalous, and with traces of slovenly editorship which 
are simply unintelligible. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that Dr. Cramer ever inspected the MSS. in the Paris 
Library in person. Else would the slender advantage which 
those abundant materials have proved to so learned and ac- 
complished a scholar, be altogether unaccountable. More- 
over, he is incorrect in what he says about them’: while 
his reasons for proposing to assign the work of Victor 
of Antioch to Cyril of Alexandria are undeserving of seri- 
ous attention. 

On a comparison of these four Editions of the same work, 
it is discovered that the Latin version of Peltanus (1580), 


© BIKTOPOS mpecBurépov *Avrioxelas Kal tAdrwy twa aylav marépwy efonors 
els Td cata Mdpwov &yoy ebaryyéaiv: ex Codd. Mosgqq. edidit C. F. Matthei, 
Mosquae, 1775. f P. xxvii—xxviii. 
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represents the same Greek teat which Possinus gave to the 
world in 1673. Peltanus translates very loosely; in fact 
he paraphrases rather than translates his author, and con- 
fesses that he has taken great liberties with Victor’s text. 
But I believe it will be found that there can have been no 
considerable discrepancy between the MS. which Peltanus 
employed, and that which Possinus afterwards published.— 
Not so the text which Matthaei edited, which is in fact for 
the most part, (though not invariably,) rather an Epitome 
of Victor’s Commentary. On the other hand, Cramer’s 
text is more full than that of Possinus. There seem to be 
only a few lines in Possinus, here and there, which are not 
to be met with in Cramer; whereas no less than twenty- 
eight of Cramer’s pages are not found in the work of Pos- 
sinus. Cramer’s edition, therefore, is by far the most complete 
which has hitherto appeared. And though it cries aloud 
for revision throughout; though many important correc- 
tions might easily be introduced into it, and the whole 
brought back in countless particulars more nearly to the 
state in which it is plain that Victor originally left it ;— 
I question whether more than a few pages of additional 
matter could easily be anywhere recovered. I collated several 
pages of Cramer (Oct. 1869) with every MS. of Victor in 
the Paris Library; and all but invariably found that Cra- 
mer’s text was fuller than that of the MS. which lay before 
me. Seldom indeed did I meet with a few lines in any 
MS. which had not already seen the light in Cramer’s edi- 
tion. One or other of the four Codices which he employed 
seems to fill up almost every hiatus which is met with in 
any of the MSS. of this Father. 

For it must be stated, once for all, that an immense, and 
I must add, a most unaccountable discrepancy is observable 
between the several extant copies of Victor: yet not so 
much in respect of various readings, or serious modifications 
of his text; (though the transpositions are very frequent, 
and often very mischievous’ ;) as resulting from the bound- 


s To understand what is alluded to, the reader should compare the upper 
and the lower half of p. 442 in Cramer: noting that he has one and the same 
annotation before him; but diversely exhibited. (The lower part of the page 


. 
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less license which every fresh copyist seems to have allowed 
himself chiefly in abridging his author.—To skip a few lines: 
to omit an explanatory paragraph, quotation, or digréssion : 
to pass per saltum from the beginning to the end of a pas- 
sage: sometimes to leave out a whole page: to transpose: 
to paraphrase: to begin or to end with quite a different 
form of words ;—proves to have been the rule. Two copyists 
engaged on the same portion of Commentary are observed 
to abridge it in two quite different ways. I question whe- 
ther there exist in Europe three manuscripts of Victor 
which correspond entirely throughout. The result is per- 
plexing in a high degree. Not unfrequently (as might be 
expected) we are presented with two or even three different 
exhibitions of one and the same annotation". Meanwhile, 
as if to render the work of collation (in a manner) impos- 
sible,— (1) Peltanus pleads guilty to having transposed 
and otherwise taken liberties with the text he translated : 
(2) Possinus confessedly welded three codices into one: 
(3) Matthaei pieced and patched his edition out of four 
MSS. ; and (4) Cramer, out of five. 

The only excuse I can invent for this strange licentious- 
ness on the part of Victor’s ancient transcribers is this :— 
They must have known perfectly well, (in fact it is ob- 
vious,) that the work before them was really little else but 
a compilation ; and that Victor had already abridged in the 
same merciless way the writings of the Fathers (Chryso- 
stom chiefly) from whom he obtained his materials. We 
are to remember also, I suppose, the labour which tran- 
scription involved, and the costliness of the skins out of 
which ancient books were manufactured. But when all 

has been said, I must candidly admit that the extent of 
license which the ancients evidently allowed themselves 
quite perplexes me!. Why, for example, remodel the struc- 


is taken from Cod. 178.) Besides transposing the sentences, the author of 
Cod. 178 has suppressed the reference to Chrysostom, and omitted the name 
of Apolinarius in line 10. (Compare Field’s ed. of Okrys. iii. 529, top of 
the page.) 

h Thus the two notes on p. 440 are found substantially to agree with the 
note on p. 441, which = Chrys. p. 527. See also infra, p. 289. 

i Let any one, with Mai’s edition of the “ Quaestiones ad Marinum” of Eu- 

T 
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ture of a sentence and needlessly vary its phraseology? 
Never I think in my life have I been more hopelessly con- 
fused than in the Bibliotheque, while attempting to collate 
certain copies of Victor of Antioch. 

I dismiss this feature of the case by saying that if any 
person desires a sample of the process I have been describ- 
ing, he cannot do better than bestow a little attention on 
the “ Preface” (d7o0ecrs) at the beginning of Victor’s Com- 
mentary. It consists of thirty-eight lines in Cramer’s 
edition: of which Possinus omits eleven; and Matthaei 
also, eleven;—but not the same eleven. On the other hand, 
Matthaeis prolongs the Preface by eight lines. Strange to 
relate, the MS. from which Cramer professes to publish, goes 
on differently. If I may depend on my hasty pencilling, 
after éxxdnolas [ Cramer, i. p. 264, line 16,] Evan. 300, 
[= Reg. 186, fol. 98, line 16 from bottom] proceeds,—Kj- 
bens év &kt@ TOV bToTUT@cEwr, (thirty-one lines, ending) 
NapaKThp éyévero. 

On referring to the work of Possinus, ‘“ Anonymus Vati- 
canus” is found to exhibit so admirable a condensation (?) 
of the é7éecrs in question, that it is difficult to divest one- 
self of the suspicion that it must needs be an original and 
independent composition ; the germ out of which the longer 
Preface has grown .... We inspect the first few pages of 
the Commentary, and nothing but perplexity awaits us at 
every step. It is not till we have turned over a few pages 
that we begin to find something like exact correspondence. 

As for the Work,—(for I must now divest myself of the 
perplexing recollections which the hurried collation of so 
many MSS. left behind; and plainly state that, in spite of 
all, I yet distinctly ascertained, and am fully persuaded 
that the original work was ove,—the production, no doubt, 
of “Victor, Presbyter of Antioch,” as 19 out of the 52 
MSS. declare) :—For the Commentary itself, I say, Victor 
explains at the outset what his method had been. Having 


sebius before him, note how mercilessly they are abridged, mutilated, ampu- 
tated by subsequent writers. Compare for instance p. 257 with Cramer’s 
“ Catenae,” i. p. 251-2; and this again with the “Catena in Joannem” of Cor- 
derius, p. 448-9. i With whom, Reg. 177 and 703 agree. 
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failed to discover any separate exposition of S. Mark’s Gos- 
pel, he had determined to construct one, by collecting the 
occasional notices scattered up and down the writings of 
Fathers of the Church®. Accordingly, he presents us in 
the first few lines of his Commentary (p. 266) with a brief 
quotation from the work of Eusebius “to Marinus, on the 
seeming inconsistency of the Evangelical accounts of the 
Resurrection ;” following it up with a passage from “the 
vi‘ [vii ?] tome of Origen’s Exegetics on S. John’s Gospel.” 
We are thus presented at the outset with two of Victor’s 
favorite authorities. The work of Eusebius just named he 
was evidently thoroughly familiar with. I suspect that he 
has many an unsuspected quotation from its pages. Towards 
the end of his Commentary, (as already elsewhere explained,) 
he quotes it once and again. 

Of Origen also Victor was evidently very fond™: and his 
words on two or three occasions seem to shew that he had 
recourse besides habitually to the exegetical labours of Apo- 
linarius, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Titus of Bostra®. Pas- 
sages from Cyril of Alexandria are occasionally met with ° ; 
and once at least (p.370) he has an extract from Basil. 
The historian Josephus he sometimes refers to by name ?. 

But the Father to whom Victor is chiefly indebted is 
Chrysostom,—whom he styles “the blessed John, Bishop of 
the Royal City ;” (meaning Constantinople‘). Not that 


k p. 268, line 8 to 18, and in Possinus, p. 4. 

1 Eusebius is again quoted at p. 444, and referred to at p. 445 (line 23-5). 
See especially p. 446. 

™ What is found at p. 314 (on S. Mark v. 1,) is a famous place. (Cf. Huet’s 
_ed. ii, 131.) Compare also Victor’s first note on i. 7 with the same edit. of 
Origen, ii. 125 c, D,—which Victor is found to have abridged. Compare the 
last note on p. 346 with Orig. i. 284.4. Note, that aadros d€ nor, (foot of 
p. 427) is also Origen. Cf. Possinus, p. 324. 

2 See pp. 408, 418, 442. 

° eg. the first note on p. 311; (comp. Possinus, p. 95): and the last note 
on p.323; (comp. Poss. p. 123.) Compare also Cramer, p. 395 (line 16-22) 
with Poss. p. 249.—I observe that part of a note on p.315 is ascribed by Pos- 
sinus (p. 102) to Athanasius: while a scholium at p. 321 and p. 359, has no 
owner. 

P e.g. p. 408, 411 (twice). : 

4 In p.418,—4 ris BaciAldos wéAews émicxoros "Iwdvyns. For instances of 
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Victor, strictly speaking, transcribes from Chrysostom; at 
least, to any extent. His general practice is slightly to 
adapt his Author’s language to his own purpose ; sometimes, 
to leave out a few words; a paragraph; half a page’. Then, 
he proceeds to quote another Father probably ; or, it may 
be, to offer something of his own. But he seldom gives any 
intimation of what it is he does: and if it were not for the 
occasional introduction of the phrase 6 pwév dynos or adXos 5é 
dnov’, a reader of Victor’s Commentary might almost mis- 
take it for an original composition. So little pains does this 
Author take to let his reader know when he is speaking in 
his own person, when not, that he has not scrupled to retain 
Chrysostom’s phrases éyo 5é ojwast, &c. The result is that 
it is often impossible to know to whose sentiments we are 
listening. It cannot be too clearly borne in mind that 
ancient ideas concerning authorship differed entirely from 
those of modern times; especially when Holy Scripture was 
to be commented on. 


I suspect that, occasionally, copyists of Victor’s work, 
as they recognised a fragment here and there, prefixed to it 


quotation from Chrysostom, comp. V. A. p. 315 with Chrys. pp. 398-9 : p.376 
with Chrys. pp. 227-8: p.420 with Chrys. p. 447, &c. 

* Take for example Victor's Commentary on the stilling of the storm 
(pp. 312-3), which is merely an abridged version of the first part of Chryso- 
stom’s 28th Homily on S. Matthew (pp. 395-8) ; about 45 lines being left out. 
Observe Victor’s method however. Chrysostom begins as follows:—‘O mév 
oby Aovkas, GmadAdtTwy éavTdy Tod amournOjvar Tov xpdvev Thy Tdkiv, otTws 
efmev. (Then follows S. Luke viii. 22.) xa 6 Mdpxos dpolws. Otros 5& obx 
obrws’ GAAG Kal akoAovblay évravOa diarype?. Victor, because he had S. Mark 
(not S. Matthew) to comment upon, begins thus :—‘O uév Mdpkos a&madAdrrwv 
EauToy Tod dmaurnOjvat TAY Xpdvev Thy TaEW, OUTWwS Elev, Suolws 5é Kald AodKas 
6 5€ MarGaios ovx ows GAA Kal dKodovblay évradOa Siarypel. 

* eg. V. A. p.422 (from 6 u& gow to Aros 8€ ono) =Chrys. p. 460. 
Observe the next paragraph also, (p. 423,) begins, %AAos @now.—So again, V. 
A. pp. 426-7 = Chrys. pp. 473-6: where &Ados 5€ nou, at the foot of p.427 
introduces a quotation from Origen, as appears from Possinus, p.324.—See 
also p. 269, line 1,—which is from Chrys. p. 130,—A s&s 6 %Ados being the next 
words.—The first three lines in p.316 = Chrys. p. 899. Then follows, %AAos 5¢ 
gnow. See also pp. 392: 407 (pact riwes—Erepos dé gow): pp. 415 and 483. 
After quoting Eusebius by name (p.446-7), Victor says (line 3) %AAos dé 
onow. 

* eg. V. A. p. 420 line 15, which = Chrys. p. 447. 
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the name of its author. This would account for the ex- 
tremely partial and irregular occurrence of such notes of 
authorship ; as well as explain why a name duly prefixed 
in one copy is often missing in another*. Whether Victor’s 
Commentary can in strictness be called a “ Catena,” or not, 
must remain uncertain until some one is found willing to 
undertake the labour of re-editing his pages ; from which, 
by the way, I cannot but think that some highly interesting 
(if not some important) results would follow. 

Yet, inasmuch as Victor never, or certainly very seldom, 
prefixes to a passage from a Father the name of its Author ; 
—above all, seeing that sometimes, at all events, he is ori- 
ginal, or at least speaks in his own person ;—I think the 
title of “Catena” inappropriate to his Commentary. 

As favourable and as interesting a specimen of this work 
as could be found, is supplied by his annotation on S. Mark 
xiv. 3. He begins as follows, (quoting Chrysostom, p. 436) : 
—‘ One and the same woman seems to be spoken of by all 
the Evangelists. Yet is this not the case. By three of 
them one and the same seems to be spoken of; not however 
by 8. John, but another famous person,—the sister of La- 
zarus. This is what is said by John, the Bishop of the 
Royal City.—Origen on the other hand says that she who, 
in S. Matthew and S. Mark, poured the ointment.in the 
house of Simon the leper was a different person from the 
sinner whom S. Luke writes about who poured the ointment 
on His feet in the house of the Pharisee.—Apolinarius * and 
Theodorus say that all the Evangelists mention one and the 
same person; but that John rehearses the story more ac- 
curately than the others. It is plain, however, that Mat- 
thew, Mark, and John speak of the same individual; for 
they relate that Bethany was the scene of the transaction ; 
and this is a village ; whereas Luke [viii. 87] speaks of some 
one else; for, ‘Behold,’ (saith he) ‘a woman i the city 
which was a sinner,” &c., &c. 

« e.g. Theod. Mops., (p. 414,) which name is absent from Cod. Reg. 201 ;—~ 
Basil, (p. 370) whose name Possinus does not seem to have read :—Cyril’s name, 
which Possinus found in a certain place (p. 811), is not mentioned in Laud, 


Gr. 33 fol. 100 6, at top, &e. 
x So in the Catena of Corderius, in S. Joannem, p. 302. 
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But the most important instance by far of independent 
and sound judgment is supplied by that concluding para- 
graph, already quoted and largely remarked upon, at pp. 
64-5; in which, after rehearsing all that had been said 
against the concluding verses of S. Mark’s Gospel, Victor 
vindicates their genuineness by appealing in his own person 
to the best and the most authentic copies. The Reader is 
referred to Victor’s Text, which is given below, at p. 288. 

It only remains to point out, that since Chrysostom, (whom 
Victor speaks of as 6 év dylots, [p.408,] and 6 paxaptos, 
[p. 442,]) died in a.p. 407, it cannot be right to quote “ 401” 
as the date of Victor’s work. Rather would a.p. 450 be 
a more reasonable suggestion: seeing that extracts from 
Cyril, who lived on till a.p. 444, are found here and there 
in Victor’s pages. We shall not perhaps materially err 
if we assign a.D. 430—450 as Victor of Antioch’s approxi- 
mate date. 

I conclude these notices of an unjustly neglected Father, 
by specifying the MSS. which contain his Work. Dry 
enough to ordinary readers, these pages will not prove un- 
interesting to the critical student. An enumeration of all 
the extant Codices with which I am acquainted which con- 
tain Victor or AntTIocH’s Commentary on S. Mark’s Gospel, 
follows :— 


(i.) Evan. 12 (= Reg. 280) a most beautiful US. 

The Commentary on §S. Mark is here assigned to Vicror by 
name; being a recension very like that which Matthaei has pub- 
lished. §. Mark’s text is given in extenso. 


(ii.) Evan. 19 (= Reg. 189: anciently numbered 487 and 
1880. Also 134 and 135. At back, 1603.) A grand folio, well- 
bound and splendidly written. Pictures of the Evangelists in such 
marvellous condition that the very tools employed by a scribe might be 
reproduced. The ground gilded. Headings, &c. and words from 
Scripture all in gold. 

Here also the Commentary on S. Mark’s Gospel is assigned to 
Victor. The differences between this text and that of Cramer 
(e.g. at fol. 320-3, 370,) are hopelessly numerous and complicated. 
There seem to have been extraordinary liberties taken with the 
text of this copy throughout. 
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(iii.) Evan. 20 (= Reg. 188: anciently numbered 1883.) 4 splen- 
did folio,—the work of several hands and beautifully written. 

Victor’s Commentary on §. Mark’s Gospel is generally consi- 
dered to be claimed for Cyrm of Atmxanprra by the following 
words : 

YMIO@ECIC EIC TO KATA MAPKON ATION EYAITEAION 
EK THC EIC AYTON EPMHNEIAC TOY EN ATIOIC 
KYPIAAOY AAEZANAPEIAC. 


The correspondence between Evan. 20 and Evan. 300 [infra, 
N°. xiv], (= Reg. 188 and 186), is extraordinary. In 8. Mark’s 
Gospel, (which alone I examined,) every page begins with the same 
syllable, both of Text and Commentary : (i.e. Reg. 186, fol. 94 to 197 
= Reg.188, fol. 87 to 140). Not that the number of words and let- 
ters in every line corresponds: but the discrepancy is compensated 
for by a blank at the end of each column, and at the foot of each 
page. Evan. 20 and Evan. 300 seem, therefore, in some mysterious 
way referable to a common original. The sacred Text of these two 
MSS., originally very dissimilar, has been made identical through- 
out; some yery ancient (the original?) possessor of Reg. 188 having 
carefully assimilated the readings of his MS. to those of Reg. 186, 
the more roughly written copy; which therefore, in the judgment 
of the possessor of Reg. 188, exhibits the purer text. But how 
then does it happen that in both Codices alike, each of the Gospels 
(except S. Matthew’s Gospel in Reg. 188,) ends with the attestation 
that it has been collated with approved copies? Are we to suppose 
that the colophon in question was added after the one text had been 
assimilated to the other? This is a subject which well deserves 
attention. The reader is reminded that these two Codices have 
already come before us at pp. 118-9,—where see the notes, 

I proceed to set down some of the discrepancies between the 
texts of these two MSS.: in every one of which, Reg. 188 has been 
made conformable to Reg. 186 :— 


(Cop. Rze. 186.) (Cov. Rue. 188.) 
(1) Matth.xxvi. 70. adrav Aéyar | abrav mavrov deyav 
(2) Mk. i. 2. as ‘ ka0ws 
Lope ath. oot 
(4) ,, . 16. BddrrAovras dyudi- | dudiBdddAovras appiBAnorpoy 
BAnorpov 


Y I believe it will be found that Cod. Reg. 186 corresponds ewactly with Cod. 
Reg. 188: also that the contents of Cod. Reg. 201 correspond with those of 
Cod. Reg. 206; to which last two, I believe is to be added Cod. Reg. 187. 
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(Cop. Rea. 186.) (Cop. Rue. 188.) 

(5) Mk. ii.21, mada: ef b€ un ye | adap’ ei de pn, alper To mANpopa 
aipet am’ avrov TO avtov 
mAnpepa 

(6) ,, 111.10. eOepdmevev €Oepdmevoev 

(7) 5, 17. rod "laxoBov *laxwBov. 

(8) ,, 18. kai Mar@aiov kal ©. | kai M. Tov TeA@YyY Kai O. 

(9) ,, vi. 9. pt evdvoncbe evdedua Oat 

(10) ,, 10. pévere peivate 


In the 2nd, 3rd, and 6th of these instances, Tischendorf is found 
(1869) to adopt the readings of Reg. 188: in the last four, those of 
Reg. 186. In the Ist, 4th, and 5th, he follows neither. 


(iv.) Evan. 24 (= Reg. 178.) A most beautifully written fol.. 

Note, that this Codex has been mutilated at p. 70-1; from 
S. Matth. xxvii. 20 to 8S. Mark iv. 22 being away. It cannot there- 
fore be ascertained whether the Commentary on 8. Mark was here 
attributed to Victor or not. Cramer employed it largely in his 
edition of Victor (Catenae, vol. i. p. xxix,), as I have explained 
already at p.271. Some notices of the present Codex are given 
above at p. 228.9. 


(v.) Evan. 25 ( = Reg. 191: anciently numbered Colb. 2259: 
we Folio: grandly written. 
3 


No Author’s name to the Commentary on 8. Mark. The text of 
the Evangelist is given  extenso. 


(vi.) Evan. 34 (=Coisl. 195.) A grand folio, splendidly writ- 
ten, and in splendid condition: the paintings as they came from the 
hand of the artist. 

At fol. 172, the Commentary on S. Mark is claimed for Vicror. 
It will be found that Coisl. 23 (cnfra, N°. ix.) and Coisl. 195 are 
derived from a common original; but Cod. 195 is the more per- 
fect copy, and should have been employed by Cramer in prefer- 
ence to the other (supra, p. 271.) There has been an older and 
@ more recent hand employed on the Commentary. 


(vil.) Evan. 86 ( —Coisl. 20.) 4 truly sumptuous Codex. 

Some notices of this Codex have been given already, at p. 229. 
The Commentary on 8, Mark is Victor’s, but is without any 
Author’s name, 
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(vill.) Evan. 87 (= Coisl. 21.) Fol. 

The Commentary on §. Mark is claimed for Vicror at fol. 117. 
It seems to be very much the same recension which is exhibited by 
Coisl. 19 (znfra, N°. xviii.) and Ooisl. 24 (infra, No. xi.) The Text 
is given in extenso: the Commentary, in the margin. 


(ix.) Evan, 39 (= Coisl. 23.) 4 grand large fol. The writing 
singularly abbreviated. 

The Commentary on 8. Mark is claimed for Vicror: but is very 
dissimilar in its text from that which forms the basis of Cramer’s 
editions. (See above, on N°. vi.) It is Cramer’s “‘P.” (See his 
Catenae, vol. i. p. xxviii; and vide supra, p, 271.) 


(x.) Evan. 40 (= Coisl. 22,) 
_ No Author’s name is prefixed to the Commentary (fol. 103); 
which is a recension resembling Matthaei’s. The Text is in extenso: 
the Commentary, in the margin. : 


(xi.) Evan. 41 (= Coisl. 24.) ol. 

This is a Commentary, not a Text. It is expressly claimed for 
Victor. The recension seems to approximate to that published by 
Matthaei. (See on N°. viii.) One leaf is missing. (See fol. 186 b.) 


(xii.) Evan. 50 (== Bodl. Laud. Graec. 33.) 4to. The Com- 
mentary here seems to be claimed for Cyrm or ALEexanpria, but 
in the same unsatisfactory way as N°. iii and-xiv. (See Coxe’s 
Cat. i, 516.) 


(xiii.) Evan. 299 (= Reg. 177: anciently numbered 2242°). | 

The Commentary on S. Mark is Victor’s, but is without any 
Author’s name. The Text of 8. Mark is given 7m extenso: Victor’s 
Commentary, in the margin. 


_ (xiv.) Evan. 300 (= Reg. 186: anciently numbered 692, 750, 
and 1882.) A noble Codex: but the work of different scribes. It is 
most beautifully written. 

At fol. 94, the Commentary on S. Mark is claimed for Crnim or 
Atexanpria, in the same equivocal manner as above in N°. iii 
and xii. The writer states in the colophon that he had di- 
versely found it ascribed to Cyril and to Victor. (erdnp6On odbv 
OcS 7) Epunvela tod Kara Mdpxoy dyiov evayyehiou and ovis, &y Ticw 
edpov Kupiddov ’AdeEavdpéws, ev dddous S€ Bixropos mpeaBurépov.) 
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See above, the note on Evan. 20 (N°. iii),—a MS. which, as 
already explained, has been elaborately assimilated to the present. 


-(xy.) Evan. 301 (—=Reg. 187: anciently numbered 504, 537 
and 1879.) A splendid fol. beautifully written throughout. 
The Commentary on 8. Mark is here claimed for Vicror. 


(xvi.) Evan. 809 (= Reg. 201: anciently numbered 176 and 
2423.) A very interesting little fol.: very peculiar im tts style. 
Drawings old and curious. Beautifully written. 

The Commentary is here claimed for Vicror. This is not pro- 
perly a text of the Gospel; but parts of the text interwoven with 
the Commentary. Take a specimen’: (S. Mark xvi. 8—20.) 


Kat e&eA@oucat EMUFOV ATO TOU MVHMELOV. ELYEV de avTuc 
TPOMOC KOL EKGTAGLC. EWC OLA TOV ETTAKOAOQUOOUVTWV GH- 
JWELOOV. 


Over the text is written Kel (ketpevov i.e. Zevt) and over the 


_ Commentary e (éppnveia, ie. Interpretation.) See the next. 


(xvii.) Evan. 312 (= Reg. 206: anciently numbered 968, 1058, 
2283; and behind, 1604. Also A. 67.) A beautiful little fol. 

Contains only the Commentary, which is expressly assigned to 
Victor. This Copy of Victor’s Commentary is very nearly indeed 
a duplicate of Cod. 309, (N°. xvi.) both in its contents and in its 
method ; but it is less beautifully written. 


(xviii.) Evan. 329 (= Coisl. 19.) A very grand fol. 
The Commentary on §. Mark is Victor’s, but is without any 
Author’s name. (See above, on N°. viii.) 


(xix.) Rua. 703, (anciently numbered 958: 1048, and Reg. 
2330: also No.18.) 4 grand large 4". 

The Commentary is here claimed for Ortezn. Such at least ig 
probably the intention of the heading (in gold capital letters) of 
the Prologue :— 


OQPITENOYC TIPOAOTOC EIC THN EPMHNEIAN TOY 
KATA MAPKON EYAITEAIOY. 


See on this subject the note at foot of p. 235, 


* Note, that this recurs at fol. 145 of a Codex at Moscow numbered 384 in 
the Syr. Cat. 
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(xx.) Evan. 304 (= Reg. 194. Teller 1892.) 

The text of S. Mark is here interwoven with a Commentary 
which I do not recognise. But from the correspondence of a note 
at the end with what is found in Possinus, pp. 361—3, I am led to 
suspect that the contents of this MS. will be found to correspond 
with what Possinus published and designated as ‘‘ Tolosanus.” 


(xxi.) Evan. 77 (Vind. Ness. 114, Lambec. 29.) Victor’s Com- 
mentary is here anonymous. 


(xxii.) Evan. 92 (which belonged to Faesch of Basle [see Wet- 
stein’s Proleg.], and which Haenel [p. 658 4] says is now in Basle 
Library). Wetstein’s account of this Codex shews that the Com- 
mentary on S. Mark is here distinctly ascribed to Vicror. He says, 
—‘ Continet Marcum et in eum Victoris Antiochent Commentarios, 
foliis 5 mutilos. Item Scholia in Epistolas Catholicas,” &c. And 
so Haenel. 


(xxiii.) Evan. 94 (As before, precisely ; except that Haenel’s 
[inaccurate | notice is at p. 657 6.) This Codex contains Vicror of 
Antioch’s Commentary on 8. Mark, (which is evidently here also as- 
signed to him dy name;) and Titus of Bostra on S, Luke. Also 
several Scholia: among the rest, I suspect, (from what Haenel 
says), the Scholia spoken of supra, p. 47, note (x). 


(xxiv.) In addition to the preceding, and before mentioning 
them, Haenel says there also exists in the Library at Basle,— 
“‘Vicroris Antiocheni Scholia in Evang. Marci: chart.” 


(xxv.) Evan. 108 (Vind. Forlos. 5. Koll. 4.) Birch (p. 225) 
refers to it for the Scholion given in the next article. (Append. E.) 


(xxvi.) Evan. 129 (Vat. 358.) Brkopoc’ tft ANTIO €P €1C KATA 
MAPKON. The Commentary is written along the top and bottom 
and down the side of each page; and there are references (a’, 8’, y) 
inserted in the text to the paragraphs in the margin,—as in some 
of the MSS. at Paris.. Prefixed is an exegetical apparatus by 
Eusebius, &c. 

Note, that of these five MSS. in the Vatican, (358, 756, 757, 
1229, 1445), the 8rd and 4th are without the prefatory section 
(beginning rod\Gr eis 75 kara M.)—All 5 begin, Mdpkos 6 edayyeduo- 
ras. In all but the 4th, the second paragraph begins capéorepov. 


* Catalogus Librorum MSS. Lips. 1830, 4to, p. 656 0. 
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The third passage begins in all 5, *Icodvvapet robro. Any one seeck- 
ing to understand this by a reference to the editions of Cramer or of 
Possinus will recognise the truth of what was stated above, p. 274, 
line 24 to 27. 


(xxvii.) Evan. 137 (Vat. 756.) The Commentary is written as 
in Vat. 858 (N°. xxvi): but no Author’s name is given. 


(xxviii.) Evan. 1388 (Vat. 757.) On a blank page or fly-leaf at 
the beginning are these words :—6 dvriypagos (sic) otros earl 6 
Ilérpos 6 tis Aaodixetas Sorts mponyeirar tev GAdov eEnyntav evraida. 
(Comp. N°. xlvii.) The Commentary and Text are not kept dis- 
tinct, as in the preceding Codex. Both are written in an ill-looking, 
slovenly hand. 


(xxix.) Evan. 148 (Vat. 1,229.) The Commentary is written as 
in Vat. 358 (N°. xxvi), but without the references ; and no Author’s 
name is given. ; 


(xxx.) Evan. 181 (Xavier, Cod. Zelada.) Birch was shewn this 
Codex of the Four Gospels in the Library of Cardinal Xavier of 
Zelada (Prolegomena, p. lviii): ‘‘ Cujus forma est in folio, pp. 596. 
In margine passim occurrunt scholia ex Patrum Commentariis 
exscripta.” 


(xxxi.) Evan. 186 (Laur. vi. 18.) This Codex is minutely de- 
scribed by Bandini (Cat. i. 180), who gives the Scholion (infra, 
p. 888-9), and says that the Commentary is without any Author’s 
name. 


(xxxil.) Evan. 194 (Laur. vi. 33.)  Bikropos mpeaBurepov * Avrio- 
xelas éppnveia eis rd Kata Mdpkoy evayyéduoyv. (See the description of 
this Codex in Bandini’s Ca#. i. 158.) 


(xxxiii.) Evan. 195 (Laur. vi. 34.) This Codex seems to cor- 
respond in its contents with N°. xxxi. swprt;: the Commentary 
containing the Scholion, and being anonymous. (See Bandini, 
p. 161.) 


(xxxiv.) Evan. 197 (Laur. viii. 14.) The Commentary, (which is 
Victor’s, but has no Author’s name prefixed,) is defective at the 
end. (See Bandini, p. 355.) 


(xxxy.) Evan. 210 (Venet. 27.) ‘‘ Conveniunt initio Commen- 
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tarii eum iis qui Victori Antiocheno tribuuntur, progressu autem 
discrepant.” (Theupoli Graeca D. Marci Bibl. Codd. MSS. Venet. 
1740.) I infer that the work is anonymous. 


(xxxvi.) Venet. 495. ‘Vicroris Antrocuent Presbyteri expo- 
sitio in Evangelium Marci, collecta ex diversis Patribus.” (I obtain 
this reference from the Catalogue of Theupolus.) 


(xxxvil.) Evan. 215 (Venet. 544.) I presume, from the descrip- 
tion in the Catalogue of Theupolus, that this Codex also contains 
a copy of Victor’s Commentary. 


(xxxviii.) Evan. 221 (Vind. Ness. 117, Lambec. 38). Kollar has 
a long note (8) [iii. 157] on the Commentary, which has no 
Author’s name prefixed. Birch (p. 225) refers to it for the purpose 
recorded under N°. xxv. 


(xxxix.) Evan. 222 (Vind. Ness. 180, Lambec. 39.) The Commen- 
tary is anonymous. Birch refers to it, as before. 


Add the following six MSS. at Moscow, concerning which, see 
Matthaei’s Nov. Test. (1788) vol. ii. p. xii. :— 


(xl.) Evan. 237 (This is Matthaei’s d or p [described in his 
N. T. ix. 242. Also Vict. Ant. ii. 137.] ‘SS. Synod. 42:’’) and 
is one of the MSS. employed by Matthaei in his ed. of Victor.— 
The Commentary on S. Mark has no Author’s name prefixed. 


(xli.) Evan. 238 (Matthaei’s e or = [described in his W. 7. ix. 
200. Also Vict. Ant. ii. 141.] ‘‘SS. Synod. 48.”) This Codex 
formed the basis of Matthaei’s ed. of Victor, [See the Not. Codd. 
USS. at the end of vol. ii. p. 123. Also W. 7. ix. 202.] The 
Commentary on 8. Mark is anonymous. 


(xlii.) Evan. 253 (Matthaei’s 10 [described in his MW. 7. ix. 
234.] It was lent him by Archbishop Nicephorus.) Matthaei 
says (p. 236) that it corresponds with a (owr Evan. 259). No 
Author’s name is prefixed to the Commentary on S. Mark. 


(xliii.) Evan. 255 (Matthaei’s 12 [described in his W.7. ix. 222, 
Also Vict. Ant. ii. 183.] ‘SS. Synod. 139.” The Scholia on 
S. Mark are here entitled éénynrixat ékAoyai, and (as in 14) are few 
in number. For some unexplained reason, in his edition of Victor 
of Antioch, Matthaei saw fit to designate this MS. as “3.” [W. 7. 
ix. 224 note.].... See by all means, infra, the ‘ Postscript.” 
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(xliv.) Evan. 256 (Matthaci’s 14 [described in his N.T. ix. 220. ] 
“ Bibl. Typ. Synod. 8.”) The Commentary on S. Mark is here as- 
signed to Vicror, presbyter of Antioch; but the Scholia are said to 
be (as in “12” (N°. xxxix]) few in number. 


(xlv.) Evan. 259 (Matthaei’s a or a [described in his YW. 7. ix. 
287. Also Vict. Ant. ii.128.] ‘SS. Synod. 45.”) This is one of 
the MSS. employed by Matthaei in his ed. of Victor. No Author’s 
name is prefixed to the Commentary. 


(xlvi.) Evan. 332 (Taurin. xx div. 20.) Victor’s Commentary 
is here given anonymously. (See the Catalogue of Pasinus, 
Dade paole) 


(xlvii.) Evan. 8353 (Ambros. M. 93): with the same Commen- 
tary as Evan. 181, (i.e. N°. xxx.) 


(xlviii.) Evan. 374 (Vat. 1445.) Written continuously in a very 
minute character. The Commentary is headed (in a later Greek 
hand) ++ épynveia Mérpov Aaodixelas eis tos & dy [tous | evayyeduoras +. 
This is simply a mistake. No such Work exists: and the 
Commentary on the second Evangelist is that of Victor. (See 
Ne. xxviii.) 


(xlix.) Evan. 428 (Monacensis 381. Augsburg 11): said to be 
duplicate of Evan. 300 (i.e. of N°. xiv.) 


(1.) Evan. 482 (Monacensis 99.) The Commentary contained 
in this Codex is evidently assigned to Vicror. 


(li.) Evan. 7?¢ (ix. 8.471.) A valuable copy of the Four Gos- 
pels, dated 1062; which Edw. de Muralto (in his Catalogue of the 
Greek MSS. in the Imperial Library at 8. Petersburg) says contains 
the Commentary of Vicror Ant. (See Scrivener’s Jntroduction, 
p. 178.) 


(lii.) At Toledo, in the “ Biblioteca de la Iglesia Mayor,” Haenel 
[p. 885] mentions :—“ Victor AntiocHENvs Comm. Graec. in iv. [?] 
Evangelia saec. xiv. membr. fol.” 

To this enumeration, (which could certainly be very extensively 
increased,) will probably have to be added the following :— 


Evan. 146 (Palatino-Vat. 5.) 
Evan, 233 (Escurial y. ii. 8.) 
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Evan. 373 (Vat. 1423.) 
Evan. 379 (Vat. 1769.) 
Evan. 427 (Monacensis 465, Augsburg 10.) 


Middle Hill, N°. 13,975,—a MS. in the collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. 


In conclusion, it can scarcely require to be pointed out 
that Victor’s Commentary,—of which the Church in her 
palmiest days shewed herself so careful to multiply copies, 
and of which there survive to this hour such a vast number 
of specimens,—must needs anciently have enjoyed very pecu- 
liar favour. It is evident, in fact, that an Epitome of Chry- 
sostom’s Homilies on S. Matthew, together with Vzcror’s 
compilation on S. Mark,—Titus of Bostra on S. Luke,—and 
a work in the main derived from Chrysostom’s Homilies on 
S. John ;—that these four constituted the established Com- 
mentary of ancient Christendom on the fourfold Gospel. In- 
dividual copyists, no doubt, will have been found occasionally 
to abridge certain of the Annotations, and to omit others:. 
or else, out of the multitude of Scholia by various ancient 
Fathers which were evidently once in circulation, and must 
have been held in very high esteem,—(Irenzeus, Origen, 
Ammonius, Eusebius, Apolinarius, Cyril, Chrysostom, the 
Gregorys, Basil, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theodore 
of Heraclea,) they will have introduced extracts accord- 
ing to their individual caprice. In this way, the general 
sameness of the several copies is probably to be. accounted 
for, while their endless discrepancy in matters of detail is 
perhaps satisfactorily explained. 

These last remarks are offered in the way of partial elu- 
cidation of the difficulty pointed out above, at pp. 272—4. 


APPENDIX (E). 


Text of the concluding Scholion of Victor or Antiocu’s Commentary 
on S. Mark's Gospel ; in which Victor bears emphatic testimony to 
the genuineness of ‘‘ the last Twelve Verses.” 

(Referred to at p. 65.) 


I nave thought this very remarkable specimen of the me- 
thod of an ancient and (as I think) unjustly neglected Com- 
mentator, deserving of extraordinary attention. Besides 
presenting the reader, therefore, with what seems to be a 
fair approximation to the original text of the passage, I have 
subjoined as many various readings as have come to my 
knowledge. It is hoped that they are given with tolerable 
exactness; but I have been too often obliged to depend on 
printed books and the testimony of others. I can at least 
rely on the readings furnished me from the Vatican. 

The text chiefly followed is that of Coisl. 20, (in the Paris 
Library,—our Evan. 36;) supplemented by several other 
MSS., which, for convenience, I have arbitrarily designated 
by the letters of the alphabet as under *. 


> \ \ 5 
Ei 8 cal 76 “’Avactas” Sé mpwt tpatn caBBatov ébavy 
aA / lal a 
mpatov Mapia rh Maysdarnry,”’ kai ta é&js émipepopeva, 
3 a X , > AN 
év T@ Kata Mapxov evayyedlm Tapa’ mreloTos avTiypadols 
> a , 
ov KelvTar%, (ws voda yap évémtoay avta tives elvar®) GAN 


» Reg. 177 =A: 178=B: 230—=C.—Coisl. 19 =D: 20=H: 21—F: 
22=—G: 24— H.—WMatthaei’s d or D=1: hise or E=J: his12—=K: his 
aor A=L.—Vat. 358 = M: 756—=N: 757 =O: 1229=P: 1445 —Q.— 
Vind. Koll. 4 Forlos.5 =R.—Xav. de Zelada =S8.—Laur. 18 = T: 34— 
U.—Venet. 27 = V.— Vind. Lamb. 88= W: 389 = X. 

’ So B—E (which I chiefly follow) begins,—To Se avacras. 

© B begins thus,—E: Se kat ro avacras Se mpwt meta Ta emipepoueva Tapa. 
It is at this word (apa) that most copies of the present scholion (A, C, D, F, 
G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, 8, T, U, V, W, X) begin. 

4 So far (except in its opening phrase) H. But C, D, F, H, I, J, K, L, M, 
N, O, P, T, begin,—Mapa mAciorors avtvypapois ov kewror [I, ov kerrar: J, ove 
nv Se] ravta ta [M, O, T om. ta] emipepoueva ev [D, F, H om. ev| T~ Kara 
Mapkoy [B, ev tw mapovri| evaryyeri@. 

° Sol, J, K, L, and H. P proceeds,—ws voda vowiobevra Tio ew But 
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e a > > a > / 

nucis €& axpiBav avriypapar, as ev TrEioToLs ebpdvtes adTat, 
X\ a 

kata 70 Iladatotivaioy evayyédov Mdpxov, ds eel 1) AX)- 

Gea, cuvreBelxawev® Kal tiv ev abte emipepoudvnv Seomo- 
x > : \ NO eee a hed uA 9: Sty, 

TLKNY avacTacLy, weTa TO “ époBodvTo yap™” TodteaTiW amd 

> \ he 4. ol 
Tod “ avactas 8 rpwi mpdéty caBBarov,” Kal Ka éEfs wéype 
Tod “dia TaV émaxodovbolvTav onpuelwv. Apri,” 


More pains than enough (it will perhaps be thought) 
have been taken to exhibit accurately this short Scholion. 
And yet, it has not been without design (the reader may be 
sure) that so many various readings have been laboriously 
accumulated. The result, it is thought, is eminently instruc- 
tive, and (to the student of Ecclesiastical Antiquity) impor- 
tant also. 

For it will be perceived by the attentive reader that not 
more than two or three of the multitude of various read- 
ings afforded by this short Scholion can have possibly re- 
sulted from careless transcription*. The rest have been un- 
mistakably occasioned by the merest licentiousness: every 
fresh Copyist evidently considering himself at liberty to take 
just whatever liberties he pleased with. the words before 


B, C, D, E, F, G, M, N, O, T exhibit,—ws voda vowioavres avta tives [B om. 
twes| ewat. On the other hand, A and Q begin and proceed as follows,—Mapa 
mAcoTOLs avTiypapas TavTra Ta [Q om. Ta] empepomeva ev [A om. ev] Tw kara 
Mapkov evayyeAtw ws voba vouioaytes twes [Q, Twas (a clerical error): A om. 
‘tTiwes| ovr €Onkarv. 

f So B, except that it omits ws. So also, A, D, E, F, G, H, J, M, N, O, P, 
Q, T, except that they begin the sentence, qjmers Se. 

8 So D, E, F, G, H, J, M, N, O, P, T: also B and Q, except that they prefix 
kat to kara ro TI. B is peculiar in reading,—ws exe 4 aAnPera Mapkov (trans- 
posing Mapxov): while C and P read,—ouws ques «f axpiBwv aytiypapwy Kat 
TAELTTWY OU NY aAAG Kat ev TH TlaAaioTivaim evayyeAry Mapkov evpoytTes avta 
ws exer n GANGera ouvTEPetkaper. 

® So all, apparently: except that P reads eugepoperny for eipepomerny ; and 
M, after avacracw inserts ednAwoapev, with a point (.) before wera: while C 
and P (after avacracw,) proceed,—ka thy [C, era] avarnyw Kat xabedpay ex 
Sekiwy Tov Tlatpos w mpever yn Soka Kat n TIN VUV Kal ELS TOUS Gi@VAS. AUNHY. But 
J [and I think, H] (after jap) proceeds,—é:0 dofay avareupopev TH avarrayTt 
ex vexpwov Xpiote TY Oew nuwy aya ty avapxy Tarps Kat Swomow Tveumars vu 
KGL GEL KGL ELS TOUS GLwWYAS T@V GLWYwY. ALNYs 

i So B. All, except B, C, H, J, P seem to end at epoBavyta yap, 

k e.g. od Hv 5€ for od Ketyra. 

U 
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him. To amputate, or otherwise to mutilate; to abridge; to 
amplify ; to transpose ; to remodel ;—this has been the rule 
with all. The types (so to speak) are reducible to two, or 
at most to three; but the varieties are almost as numerous 
as the MSS. of Victor’s work. 

And yet it is impossible to doubt that this Scholion was 
originally one, and one only. Irrecoverable perhaps, in 
some of its minuter details, as the actual text of Victor 
may be, it is nevertheless self-evident that im the main we 
are in possession of what he actually wrote on this occasion. 
In spite of all the needless variations observable in the man- 
ner of stating a certain fact, it is still unmistakably one and 
the same fact which is every time stated. It is invariably 
declared,— 

(1.) That from certain copies of S. Mark’s Gospel the last 
Twelve Verses had been LEFT ovT; and (2) That this had 
been done because their genuineness had been by certain 
persons suspected: but, (3) That the Writer, convinced of 
their genuineness, had restored them to their rightful place ; 
(4) Because he had found them in accurate copies, and in the 
authentic Palestinian copy, which had supplied him with 
his exemplar. 

It is obvious to suggest that after familiarizing ourselves 
with this specimen of what proves to have been the licentious 
method of the ancient copyists in respect of the text of an 
early Father, we are in a position to approach more intelli- 
gently the Commentary of Victor itself; and, to some ex- 
tent, to understand how it comes to pass that so many liber- 
ties have been taken with it throughout. The Reader is 
reminded of what has been already offered on this subject at 
pp. 272-3. 


i> » 


APPENDIX (F). 


On the Relative antiquity of the Coprx Vaticanus (B), and the Copux 
Snvarricvs (jy). 


(Referred to at p. 70.) 


I. “Vix differt aetate a Codice Sinaitico,” says Tischen- 
dorf, (ed. 8va, 1869, p. ix,) speaking of the Codex Vaticanus 
(B). Yet does he perpetually designate his own Sinaitic 
Codex (s) as ‘‘omnium antiquissimus.” Now, 

(1) The (all but unique) sectional division of the Text of 
Codex B,—confessedly the oldest scheme of chapters extant, 
is in itself a striking note of primitiveness. The author of 
the Codex knew nothing, apparently, of the Eusebian method. 
But I venture further to suggest that the following pecu- 
liarities in Codex s unmistakably indicate for it a later date 
than Codex B. 

(2) Cod. x, (like C, and other later MSS.,) is broken up 
into short paragraphs throughout. The Vatican Codex, on 
the contrary, has very few breaks indeed: e.g. it is without 
break of any sort from 8. Matth. xvii. 24 to xx. 17: whereas, 
within the same limits, there are in Cod. 3 as many as ¢hinty 
interruptions of the context. From S. Mark xiii. 1 to the 


_ end of the Gospel the text is absolutely continuous in Cod. B, 


except in one place: but in Cod. s it is interrupted upwards 
of fifty times. Again: from 8. Luke xvii. 11, to the end of 
the Gospel there is but one break in Cod. B. But it is 
broken into well nigh an hundred and fifty short paragraphs 
in Cod. x. 

There can be no doubt that the unbroken text of Codex B, 
(resembling the style of the papyrus of Hyperides published 
by Mr. Babington,) is the more ancient. The only places 
where it approximates to the method of Cod. x, is where 
the Commandments are briefly recited (S. Matth. xix. 18, 
&c.), and where our Lorp proclaims the eight Beatitudes 


(S. Matth. v.) 
v2 
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(3) Again; Cod. 4 is prone to exhibit, on extraordinary 
occasions, a single word in a line, as at—. 


S. Marra. xy. 380. S. Marx x. 29. S. Luxe xiv. 13. 


X@MAOTC H AAE€AGAC NT@XOTC 
TYSAOTC H MATEPA ANATIHPOTC 
KYAAOTC H MHTEPA X@MAOYTC 
K@S¢0YC H TEKNA TYSAOTC 

H ATPOYC 


This became a prevailing fashion in the vi™ century; e.g. 
when the Cod. Laudianus of the Acts (E) was written. The 
only trace of anything of the kind in Cod. B is at the Ge- 
nealogy of our Lorp. 

(4) At the commencement of every fresh paragraph, the 
initial letter in Cod. x shghtly projects into the margin,— 
beyond the left hand edge of the column; as usual in all 
later MSS. This characteristic is only not undiscoverable 
in Cod. B. Instances of it there are in the earlier Codex; 
but they are of exceedingly rare occurrence. 

(5) Further; Cod. abounds in such contractions as ANOC, 
ornoc (with all their cases), for Avepwroc, orPpanoc, &c. Not 
only TINA, HP, Hep, MPA, MPA (for MIN€YMA, MIATHP-TEP-TEPA, 
MHTEPA), but also CTPOH, IHA, IHAHM, for CTATP@OH, ICPAHA, 
1€POYCAAHM, 

But Cod. B, though familiar with ic, and a “ta other of 
the most ordinary abbreviations, knows nothing of these 
compendia: which certainly cannot have existed in the ear- 
liest copies of all. Once more, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that their constant occurrence in Cod yy indicates for 
that Codex a date subsequent to Cod. B. 

(6) The very discrepancy observable between -these two 
Codices in their method of dealing with “the last twelve 
verses of 8. Mark’s Gospel,” (already adverted to at p. 88,) 
is a further indication, and as it seems to the present writer 
a very striking one, that Cod. B is the older of the two. 
Cod. § is evidently familiar with the phenomenon which 
astonishes Cod. B by its novelty and strangeness. 

(7) But the most striking feature of difference, after all, 
is only to be recognised by one who surveys the Codices 
themselves with attention, It is ¢hat general air of primi- 
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tiveness in Cod. B which makes itself at once felt. The even 
symmetry of the unbroken columns ;—the work of the prima 
manus everywhere vanishing through sheer antiquity ; — 
the small, even, sguare writing, which partly recals the style 
of the Herculanean rolls; partly, the papyrus fragments 
of the Oration against Demosthenes (published by Harris in 
1848) :—all these notes of superior antiquity infallibly set 
Cod. B before Cod. 3; though it may be impossible to deter- 
mine whether by 50, by 75, or by 100 years. 


II. It has been conjectured by one whose words are al- 
ways entitled to most respectful attention, that Codex Sinai- 
ticus may have been “ one of the fifty Codices of Holy Scrip- 
ture which Eusebius prepared a.p. 331, by Constantine’s 
direction, for the use of the new Capital.” (Scrivener’s 
Collation of the Cod. Sin., Introd. p. xxxvii-viii.) 

1, But this, which is rendered improbable by the many 
instances of grave discrepancy between its readings and 
those with which Eusebius proves to have been most fa- 
miliar, is made impossible by the discovery that it is with- 
out S: Mark xv. 28, which constitutes the Eusebian Section 
numbered “216” in 8. Mark’s Gospel. [Quite in vain has 
Tischendorf perversely laboured to throw doubt on this cir- 
cumstance. It remains altogether undeniable,—as a far less 
accomplished critic than Tischendorf may see at a glance. 
Tischendorf’s only plea is the fact that in Cod. M, (he 
might have added and in the Codex Sinaiticus, which explains 
the phenomenon in Cod. M), against ver. 29 is set the number, 
(216,”) instead of against ver. 28. But what then? Has 
not the number demonstrably lost its place? And is there 
not sti7/ one of the Eusebian Sections missing? And which 
can it possibly have been, if it was not S. Mark xv. 28?] 
Again. Cod. x, (like B, C, L, U, I’, and some others), gives the 
piercing of the Saviour’s side at 8. Matth. xxvii. 49: but if 
Eusebius had read that incident in the same place, he would 
have infallibly included S. John xix. 34, 35, with S. Matth. 
xxvii. 49, in his vii Canon, where matters are contained 
which are common to S. Matthew and S. John, — instead 
of referring 8. John xix. 31—3#7 to his x Canon, which 
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specifies things peculiar to each of the four Evangelists. 
Eusebius, moreover, in a certain place (Dem. Evan. x. 8 
[quoted by Tisch.]) has an allusion to the same transaction, 
and expressly says that it is recorded by S. John. 

2. No inference as to the antiquity of this Codex can be 
drawn from the Eusebian notation of Sections in the mar- 
gin: that notation having been confessedly added at a sub- 
sequent date. 

3. On the other hand, the subdivision of Cod. y into para- 
graphs, proves to have been made without any reference to 
the sectional distribution of Eusebius. Thus, there are in 
the Codex thirty distinct paragraphs from 8. Matthew x1. 20 
to xii. 84, inclusive; but there are comprised within the 
same limits only seventeen Eusebian sections. And yet, of 
those seventeen sections only nine correspond with as many 
paragraphs of the Codex Sinaiticus. This, in itself, is enough 
to prove that Husebius knew nothing of the present Codex. 
His record is express :—éf’ éxdot@ Tav Tecodpwv evary- 
yedl@v apiOmds Tis mpoKELTAaL KATA MEPOS KTR. 

III. The supposed resemblance of the opened volume to 
an Egyptian papyrus,—when eight columns (ceAédes) are 
exhibited to the eye at once, side by side,—seems to be a fal- 
lacious note of high antiquity. If Cod. }; has four columns 
in a page,—Cod. B three,—Cod. A two,—Cod. C has only 
one. But Cod. C is certainly as old as Cod. A. Again, 
Cod. D, which is of the vit century, is written (like Cod. C) 
across the page: yet was it “copied from an older model 
similarly divided in respect to the lines or verses,”—and 
therefore similarly written across the page. It is almost 
obvious that the size of the skins on which a Codex was 
written will have decided whether the columns should be 
four or only three in a page. 

IV. In fine, nothing doubting the high antiquity of both 
Codices, (B and y,) I am nevertheless fully persuaded that 
an interval of at least half a century,—if not of a far greater 
span of years, —is absolutely required to account for the 
marked dissimilarity between them. 


APPENDIX (GQ). 


On the so-called ‘‘ AMmontan Srcrtons” and ‘“‘ Eusesran Canons.” 
(Referred to at p. 180.) 


I. Tuar the Sections (popularly miscalled “Ammonian”) 
with which Evsestus [a.p. 320] has made the world tho- 
roughly familiar, and of which some account was given 
above (pp. 127-8), cannot be the same which Ammontus of 
Alexandria [A.p. 220] employed,—but must needs be the 
invention of Eusrsius himself,—admits of demonstration. 
On this subject, external testimony is altogether insecure*. 
The only safe appeal is to the Sections themselves. 

1. The Call of the Four Apostles is described by the first 
three Evangelists, within the following limits of their re- 
spective Gospels :—S. Matthew iv. 18—22: S. Mark i. 16— 
20: S. Luke (with the attendant miraculous draught of 
fishes,) v. l—11. Now, these three portions of narrative 
are observed to be dealt with in the sectional system of 
Eusesius after the following extraordinary fashion: (the 
fourth column represents the Gospel according to S. John) :— 


ene |§ 29, (v.18) 
(2.) § 20, (iv. | § 9, (i. 143— 

LT; 18) 16) 
Cie piers aet|, sl gle od Taree oe § 30, (v. 4—7) | § 219, (xxi. 1-6) 
Ca ee er a mee ~. |§ 80 (v.4—7) | § 222, (xxi. 11) 
Pees ag TN wee 2) + Gg § 31, (v. 8— 

103) 

(6.) § 21, (iv. | § 10, (i. 17,18) | § 32, (v. 103, 

19, 20) 11) 
(72) § 22, (iv. | § 11, (i. 19,20) 

21, 22) 


* Jerome evidently supposed that Ammonius was the author of the Canons 
as well:—“Canones quos Eusebius Caesariensis Episcopus Alexandrinum 
secutus Ammonium in decem numeros ordinavit, sicut in Graeco habentur ex- 
pressimus.” (4d Papam Damasum. Epist.) And again: “ Ammonius.... 
Evangelicos Canones eacogitavit quos postea secutus est Eusebius Caesa- 
riensis.” (De Viris Illustr. c. 55 [ Opp. ii. 881. ])—See above, p. 128. 
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It will be perceived from this, that Euszprus subdivides 
these three portions of the sacred Narrative into ten Sec- 
tions (“§§;”)—of which three belong to S. Matthew, viz. 
§§ 20, 21, 22:—three to S. Mark, viz. §§ 9, 10, 11:—four to 
S. Luke, viz. §§ 29, 30, 31, 82: which ten Sections, Eusn- 
Brus distributes over four of his Canons: referring three 
of them to his II™¢ Canon, (which exhibits what S. Matthew, 
S. Mark, and S. Luke have in common) ; four of them to 
his VI® Canon, (which shews what S. Matthew and S. Mark 
have in common); one, to his [X*, (which contains what 
is common to S. Luke and 8. John); two, to his X®, (in 
which is found what is peculiar to each Evangelist.) 

Now, the design which Huszzrvs had in breaking up this 
portion of the sacred Text, (S. Matth. iv. 18—22, S. Mark 
i. 16—20, S. Luke v. 1—11,) after so arbitrary a fashion, 
into ten portions; divorcing three of those Sections from 
S. Matthew’s Gospel, (viz. S. Luke’s §§ 29, 30, 31); and 
connecting one of these last three (§ 30) with two Sections 
(S§ 219, 222) of S. John ;—is perfectly plain. His object 
was, (as he himself explains,) to shew—not only (a) what 
S. Matthew has in common with 8. Mark and 8. Luke; but 
also (b) what S. Luke has in common with S. John ;—as well 
‘as (c) what S. Luke has peculiar to himself. But, in the 
work of AmMontius, as far as we know anything about that 
work, all this would have been simply impossible. (I have 
already described his “ Diatessaron,” at pp. 126-7.) Intent 
on exhibiting the Sections of the other Gospels which corre- 
spond with the Sections of S. Matthew, AMmontus would not 
if he could,—(and he could not if he would,)—have dis- 
sociated from its context 8. Luke’s account of the first 
miraculous draught of fishes in the beginning of our Lorp’s 
Ministry, for the purpose of establishing its resemblance to 
S. John’s account of the second miraculous draught of fishes 
which took place after the Resurrection, and is only found 
in S. John’s Gospel. . These Sections therefore are “‘ Eusz- 
‘BIAN,” not Ammonian. They are necessary, according to the 
‘scheme of Husrsrus. They are not only unnecessary and 


even meaningless, but actually impossible, in the AMMONIAN 
scheme. 
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- 2. Let me call attention to another, and, as I think, 
a more convincing instance. I am content in fact to narrow 
the whole question to the following single issue :—Let me 
be shewn how it is rationally conceivable that Ammonius 
can have split up 8. John xxi. 12, 13, into three distinct Sce- 
tions ; and 8. John xxi. 15, 16, 17, into six ? and yet, after 
so many injudicious disintegrations of the sacred Text, how 
it is credible that he can have made but one Section of 
8. John xxi. 18 to 25,—which nevertheless, from its very 
varied contents, confessedly requires even repeated subdivi- 
sion?.... Why £uszzzvs did all this, is abundantly plain. 
His peculiar plan constrained him to refer the former half 
of ver. 12,—the Jatter half of verses 15, 16, 17—to his IX 
Canon, where S. Luke and S. John are brought together ; 
(&v @ of S00 Ta TapaTAjova eipjxace) :—and to consign the 
latter half of ver. 12,—the former half of verses 15, 16, 17, 
—together with the whole of the last eight verses of S. John’s 
Gospel, to his X™ (or last) Canon, where what_is peculiar 
to each of the four Evangelists is set down, (év & wep) tivwv 
éxactos avTav idiws avéypayev.) But AmmMonius, because 
he confessedly recognised no such Canons, was under no such 
constraint. He had in fact no such opportunity. He there- 
fore simply cannot have adopted the same extraordinary 
sectional subdivision. 

3. To state the matter somewhat differently, and perhaps 
to exhibit the argument in a more convincing form :—The 
Canons of Evusrsius, and the so-called “Ammontan Szc- 
rrows,’—(by which, confessedly, nothing else whatever is 
meant but the Sections of Huszzr1vs,)—are discovered mu- 
tually to imply one another. Those Canons are without 
meaning or use apart from the Sections,—for the sake of 
which they were clearly invented. Those Sections, whatever 
convenience they may possess apart from the Canons, never- 
theless are discovered to presuppose the Canons throughout: 
‘to be manifestly subsequent to them in order of time: to 
depend upon them for their very existence: in some places 
to be even unaccountable in the eccentricity of their ar- 
rangement, except when explained by the requirements of 
the Hvsusraw Canons. I say— That particular sectional sub- 
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division, in other words, to which the epithet “‘ AmMon1AN” 
is popularly applied,—(applied however without authority, 
and in fact by the merest license,)—proves on careful in- 
spection to have been only capable of being devised by one 
who was already in possession of the Canons of Evszzivs. In 
plain terms, they are demonstrably the work of Euszzius 
himself,—who expressly claims Zhe Canons for his own (xa- 
vovas déxa Tov aptOuov SiexydpaEa oot), and leaves it to be 
inferred that he is the Author of the Sections also. Wet- 
stein (Proleg. p. 70,) and Bishop Lloyd (in the “ Monitum” 
prefixed to his ed. of the Greek Test. p. x,) so understand 
the matter; and Mr. Scrivener (Introduction, p. 51) evidently 
inclines to the same opinion. 


II. I desire, in the next place, to point out that a careful 
inspection of the Eusebian “Sections,” (for Eusebius himself 
calls them 7repixorrai, not cepddara,) leads inevitably to the 
inference that they are only rightly understood when re- 
garded in the light of “‘Marcinan Rererences.” This has 
been hitherto overlooked. Bp. Lloyd, in the interesting 
“ Monitum” already quoted, remarks of the Eusebian Canons, 
— quorum haec est utilitas, ut eorum scilicet ope quivis, 
nullo labore, Harmoniam sibi quatuor Evangeliorum possit 
conficere.” The learned Prelate can never have made the 
attempt in this way “ Harmoniam sibi conficere,” or he. 
would not have so written. He evidently did not advert to 
the fact that Eusebius refers his readers (in his III™¢ Canon) 
from 8. John’s account of the Healing of the Nobleman’s son 
to the account given by 8. Matthew and S. Luke of the 
Healing of the Centurion’s servant. It is perfectly plain in fact 
that to enable a reader “to construct for himself a Har- 
mony of the Gospels,” was no part of Eusebius’ intention ; 
and quite certain that any one who shall ever attempt to 
avail himself of the system of Sections and Canons before us 
with that object, will speedily find himself landed in hope- 
less confusion *. 

@ There was published at the University Press in 1805, a handsome quarto 


volume (pp. 216) entitled Harmonia quatuor Evangeliorum juxta Sectiones 
Ammonianas et Husebii Canones. It is merely the contents of the X Canons 
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But in fact there is no danger of his making much pro- 
gress in his task. His first discovery would probably be 
that 8. John’s weighty doctrinal statements concerning our 
Lorp’s Eternal Gophead in chap. i. 1—5: 9, 10: 14, are 
represented as parallel with the Human Genealogy of our 
Saviour as recorded by S. Matthew i. 1—16, and by S. Luke 
iii. 23—38 :—the next, that the first half of the Visit of 
the Magi (S. Matthew ii. 1—6) is exhibited as correspond- 
ing with S. John vii. 41, 42.—Two such facts ought to open 
the eyes of a reader of ordinary acuteness quite wide to 
the true nature of the Canons of Eusebius. They are Zubles 
of Reference only. 

Kusebius has i in fact himself explained his object in con- 
structing them; which (he says) was twofold: (1s) To en- 
able a reader to see at a glance, “which of the Evangelists 
have said things of the same kind,” (rlves ta trapatAjnowa 
eipnxact: the phrase occurs four times in the course of his 
short Epistle): and (2°%Y), To enable him to find out where 
they have severally done so: (Tovds oixeious éxdortov evay- 
yedtcTOv TOToUs, év ols KaTA TOY avToY HvéxOnoay eiTretY ; 
Eusebius uses the phrase twice.) But this, (as all are aware) 
is precisely the office of (what are called) “‘ Marginal Refer- 
ences.” Accordingly, 

(a.) Whether referring from S. Matth. x. 40 (§ 98); S. 
Mark ix. 37 (§ 96); or S. Luke x. 16 (§ 116) ;—we find our- 
selves referred ¢o the following siz places of S. John,—v. 23: 
xi. 44, 45: xiii. 20: xiv.21: xiv. 24,25: xv. 23° (= §§ 
40, 111, 120, 129, 131, 144°.) Again, 

(b.) Whether we refer from 8S. Matth. xi. 27 (§§ 111, 112,) 
or S. Luke x. 22 (§ 119),—we find ourselves referred to the 
following eleven places of 8. John,—i. 18: iii. 35: v. 37: 
vi. 46: vii. 28,29: viii. 19: x. 15: xiii. 3: xv. 21: xvi. 1d: 
xvii. 25 (§§ 8, 30, 44, 61, 76, 87, 90, 114, 142, 148, 154.) 

(c.) So also, from 8S. Matthew’s (xvi. 13—16), S. Mark’s 
(viii, 27—29), and S. Luke’s (ix. 18—20) account of S. 


of Eusebius printed in extenso,—and of course is no “Harmony ” at all. It 
would have been a really useful book, notwithstanding ; but that the editor, 
strange to say, has omitted to number the sections. 

» This last § according to Tischendorf’s ed. of the Eusebian Canons. 
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Peter’s Confession at Cxsarea Philippi, — we are referred 
to S. John i. 42, 48,—a singular reference; and to S. John 
vi. 68, 69. 

(d.) From the mention of the last Passover by the three 
earlier Evangelists, (S. Matth. xxvi. 1, 2: S. Mark xiv. 1: 
S. Luke xxii. 1,) we are referred to 8S. John’s mention of the 
first Passover (ii. 183 = § 20); and of the second (vi. 4= 
§ 48) ; as well as of the fourth (xi. 55 = § 96.) 

(c.) From the words of Consecration at the Last Supper, 
as recorded by S. Matth. (xxvi. 16), 8. Mark (xiv. 22), and 
S. Luke (xxii. 19),—we are referred to the four following 
Sections of our Lorn’s Discourse in the Synagogue at Caper- 
naum recorded by S.John, which took place a year before, 
—S. John vi. 35, 86: 48: 51: 55: (§§ 55, 68, 65, 67). 

(7) Nothing but the spirit in which “Marginal Refer- 
ences” are made would warrant a critic in linking together 
three incidents like the following,—similar, indeed, yet en- 
tirely distinct: viz. S. Matth. xxvii. 34: 8. Mark xv. 24: 
and 8. John xix. 28, 29. 

(g.) I was about to say that scarcely could such an excuse 
be invented for referring a Reader from 8. Luke xxii. 82, 
to S.John xxi. 15, and 16, and 17 (= §§ 227, 228, 229,)— 
but I perceive that the same three References stand in the 
margin of our own Bibles. Not even the margin of the 
English Bible, however, sends a Reader (as the 1X Canon 
of Eusebius does) from our Lorp’s eating “broiled fish and 
honeycomb,” in the presence of the ten Apostles at Jeru- 
salem on the evening of the first Easter-Day, (S. Luke xxiv. 
41—43 (= § 341,)) to His feeding the seven Apostles with 
bread and fish at the Sea of Galilee many days after. 
(S. John xxi. 9, 10: 12: 13= §§ 221, 228, 224.) And 
this may suffice. 

It is at all events certain that the correctest notion of the 
use and the value of the Eusebian Sections will be obtained 
by one who will be at the pains to substitute for the Eusebian 
Numbers in the margin of a copy of the Greek Gospels the 
References which these numbers severally indicate, It will 
then become plain that the system of Sections and Canons 
which Eusebius invented,—ingenious, interesting, and useful 
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as it certainly is; highly important also, as being the known 
work of an illustrious Father of the Church, as well as most 
precious occasionally for critical purposes*,—is nothing else 
but a clumsy substitute for what is achieved by an ordinary 
“Reference Bible” :—participating in every inconvenience 
incidental to the unskilfully contrived apparatus with which 
English readers are familiar’, and yet inferior in the follow- 
ing four respects :— 

(1st.) The references of Eusebius, (except those found in 
Canon X.), require in every instance to be deciphered, before 
they can be verified; and they can only be deciphered by 
making search, (and sometimes laborious search,) in another 
part of the volume. They are not, in fact, (nor do they pre- 
tend to be,) references to the inspired Text at all; but 
only references to the Eusebian Canons. 

(2ndly.) In their scope, they are of course strictly confined 
to the Gospels,—which most inconveniently limits their use, 
as well as diminishes their value. (Thus, by no possibility is 
Eusebius able to refer a reader from S. Luke xxii. 19, 20 to 
1 Cor. xi. 283—25.) 

(3rdly.) By the very nature of their constitution, reference 
even to another part of the same Gospel is impossible. (Huse- 


© Thus, certain disputed passages of importance are proved to have been re- 
cognised at least by Eusebius. Our Lorp’s Agony in the Garden for instance, 
(S. Luke xxii. 43, 44—wanting in Cod. B,) is by him numbered § 283: and 
that often rejected verse, S. Mark xv. 28, he certainly numbered § 216,— 
whatever Tischendorf may say to the contrary. (See p. 293.) 

4 It is obvious to suggest that, (1) whereas our Marginal References follow 
the order of the Sacred Books, they ought rather to stand in the order of their 
importance, or at least of their relevancy to the matter in hand :—and that, 
(2) actual Quotations, and even Allusions to other parts of Scripture when they 
are undeniable, should be referred to in some distinguishing way. It is also 
certain that, (3) to a far greater extent than at present, sets of References 
might be kept together ; not scattered about in small parcels over the whole 
Book.—Above all, (as the point most pertinent to the present occasion,) (4) it 
is to be wished that strictly parallel places in the Gospels might be distin- 
guished from those which are illustrative only, or are merely recalled by their 
similarity of subject or expression. All this would admit of interesting and 
useful illustration. While on this subject, let me ask,—Why is it no longer 
possible to purchase a Bible with References to the Apocrypha? Who 
does not miss the reference to “Ecclus. xliii. 11, 12” at Gen.ix.14? Who 
can afford to do without the reference to “1 Mace. iv. 59” at 5. John x. 22? 
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bius is unable, for example, to refer a reader from S. John 
xix. 39, to ili. 1 and vii. 50.) 

But besides the preceding, which are disadvantages inhe- 
rent in the scheme and inseparable from it, it will be found © 
(4thly), That Eusebius, while he introduces not a few wholly 
undesirable references, (of which some specimens are sup- 
plied above), is observed occasionally to withhold references 
which cannot by any means be dispensed with. Thus, he 
omits to.refer his reader from S. Luke’s account of the visit 
to the Sepulchre (chap. xxiv. 12) to 8. John’s memorable ac- 
count of the same transaction (chap. xx. 3—10) : not because 
he disallowed the verse in 8. Luke’s Gospel,—for in a certain 
place he discusses its statements °. 

III. It is abundantly plain from all that has gone before 
’ that the work of Eusrsius was entirely different in its struc- 
ture and intention from the work of Ammontus. Enough, in 
fact, has been said to make it fully apparent that it is 
nothing short of impossible that there can have been any 
extensive correspondence between the two. According to 
Evusestus, 8. Mark has 21 Sections! peculiar to his Gospel : 
8. Luke, 72: S. John, 97%. According to the same Euszsius, 
14 Sections are common to S. Luke and S. Mark only: 21, 
to 8. Luke and S. John on/y. But those 225 Sections can 
have found no place in the work of AmMmontus. And if, (in 
some unexplained way,) room was found for those parts of 
the Gospels, with what possible motive can Amuontus have sub- 
divided them into exactly 225 portions ? It is nothing else but 
irrational to assume that he did so. 

Not unaware am I that it has been pointed out by a most 
judicious living Critic as a “ ground for hesitation before we 
ascribe the Sections as well as the Canons to Eusebius, that 
not a few ancient MSS. contain the former while they omit 
the latter” He considers it to be certainly indicated 
thereby “that in the judgment of critics and transcribers, 


© Mai, vol. iv. p. 287. See also p. 293. f Tischendorf says 19 only. 

& Tischendorf says 96 only.  Tischendorf says 13 only. 

' Scrivener specifies the following Codd. C,F, H, I, P, Q, R, W% Y,.Z, 54, 
59, 60, 68, 440, ise, ss". Also D and K. (Cod. Beze, p. xx, and Introd, 
pp. 51, 2.) Add Evan. 117: (but I think noé 263.) 
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(whatever that judgment may be deemed worth,) the Ammo- 
nian Sections had a previous existence to the Eusebian 
Canons, as well as served for an independent purpose.” But 
I respectfully demur to the former of the two proposed infer- 
ences. I also learn with surprise that “those who have 
studied them most, can the least tell what use the Ammo- 
nian Sections can serve, unless in connection with Canons 
of Harmony *.” 

However irregular and arbitrary these subdivisions of the 
Evangelical text are observed to be in their construction, 
their usefulness is paramount. They are observed to fulfil 
exactly the same office as our own actual division of the Text 
into 89 Chapters and 3780 Verses. Of course, 1165 sub- 
divisions are (for certain purposes) somewhat less convenient 
than 3780 ;—but on the other hand, a place in the Gospels 
would be more easily discovered, I suspect, for the most part, 
by the employment of such a single set of consecutive num- 
bers, than by requiring a Reader first to find the Chapter by 
its Roman numeral, and then the Verse by its Arabic figure. 
Be this as it may, there can be at least only one opinion as 
to the supreme convenience to a Reader, whether ancient or 
modern, of knowing that the copy of the Gospels which he 
holds in his hands is subdivided into exactly the same 1165 
Sections as every other Greek copy which is likely-to come 
in his way; and that, in every such copy, he may depend on 
finding every one of those sections invariably distinguished 
by the self-same number. _ 

A Greek copy of the Gospels, therefore, having its margin 
furnished with the Eusebian Sectional notation, may be con- 
sidered to correspond generally with an English copy merely 
divided into Chapters and Verses. The addition of the 
Eusebian Canons at the beginning, with numerical refer- 
ences thereto inserted in the margin throughout, does but 
superadd something analogous to the convenience of our 
Marginal References,—and may just as reasonably (or just as 
unreasonably) be dispensed with. 

I think it not improbable, in fact, that in the preparation 
of a Codex, it will have been sometimes judged commercially 


k Scrivener’s Introduction, pp. 51 and 52: Cod. Bezea, p. xx. note [2. | 
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expedient to leave its purchaser to decide whether he would 
or would not submit to the additional expense (which in the 
case of illuminated MSS. must have been very considerable) 
of having the Eusebian Tables inserted at, the commencement 
of his Book*,—without which the References thereto would 
confessedly have been of no manner of avail. In this way it 
will have come to pass, (as Mr. Scrivener points out,) that 
“ not a few ancient MSS. contain the Sections but omit the 
Canons.” Whether, however, the omission of References to 
the Canons in Copies which retain in the margin the sec- 
tional numbers, is to be explained in this way, or not,— 
Aumontvs, at all events, will have had no more to do with 
either the one or the other, than with our modern division 
into Chapters and Verses. It is, in short, nothing else but 
a “vulgar error” to designate the Eusebian Sections as the 
“Sections of Amuowzus.” The expression cannot be too 
soon banished from our critical terminology. Whether 
banished or retained, to reason about the lost work of Ammo- 
nius from the Sections of Eusrprus (as Tischendorf and the 
rest habitually do) is an offence against ‘historical Truth 
which no one who values his critical reputation will probably 
hereafter venture to commit. 


IV. This subject may not be dismissed until a circum- 
stance of considerable interest has been explained which has 
already attracted some notice, but which evidently is not yet 
understood by Biblical Critics!. 

As already remarked, the necessity of resorting to the 
Eusebian Tables of Canons in order to make any use of 
a marginal reference, is a tedious and a cumbersome process ; 
for which, men must have early sought to devise a remedy. 
They were not slow in perceiving that a far simpler expe- 
dient would be to note at the foot of every page of a Gospel 
the numbers of the Sections of that Gospel contained in ez- 
tenso on the same page; and, parallel with those numbers, to 
exhibit the numbers of the corresponding Sections in the 


* Evan, 268, for instance, has certainly blank Eusebian Tables at the begin- ~ 
ning: the frame only. ! See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 51 (note 2), 
—where Tregelles (in Horne’s Introd. iv. 200) is quoted. 
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other Gospels. Many Codices, furnished with such an ap- 
paratus at the foot of the page, are known to exist™. For 
instance, in Cod. 262 (= Reg. 53, at Paris), which is written 
in double columns, at foot of the first page (fol. 111) of 
8. Mark, is found as follows :— 


Mm LM WA LM 


a A Saal a r 
= ae De Pe SAR 
-—- IB 
IA 
KH 


The meaning of this, every one will see who,—(remember- 
ing what is signified by the monograms MP, ., 1m, Me") —will 
turn successively to the II", the Is, the VI, and the I* of 
the Eusebian Canons. Translated into expressions more 
familiar to English readers, it evidently amounts to this: 
that we are referred, 


(§ 1) From §. Mark i. 1, 2,—to S. Matth. xi. 10: §. Luke vii. 27. 


(§2) .... i. 8,—toS. Matth. iii. 3: S. Luke iii. 3—6. 
(§8) .... i. 4, 5,6,—to §. Matth. iii, 4—6. 
(§4) .... £7, 8,—toS. Matth. iii, 11: 8. Luke iii. 16: 


S. John i, 15, 26-27, 80-1: iii. 28. 


(I venture to add that any one who will compare the 
above with the margin of S. Mark’s Gospel in a common 
English “reference Bible,” will obtain a very fair notion of 


the convenience, and of the inconveniences of the Husebian 


system. But to proceed with our remarks on the apparatus 
at the foot of Cod. 262.) 

The owner of such a MS. was able to refer to parallel pas- 
sages, (as above,) by merely turning over the pages of his book. 
E.g. The parallel places to S. Mark’s § 1 (A) being § 70 of 


™ eg. Codd. M, 262 and 264. (I saw at least one other at Paris, but I have 
not preserved a record of the number.) To these, Tregelles adds E; (Scri- 
yener’s Introduction, p. 51, note [2].) Scrivener adds W4, and Tischendorf 
T», (Serivener’s Cod. Bezae, p. Xx.) 
© The order of these monograms requires explanation. 
x 
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S. Luke (0) and § 103 of S. Matthew (P [),—it was just as 
easy for him to find those two places as it is for us to turn 
to 8. Luke vii. 27 and S. Matth. xi. 10: perhaps easier. 


V. I suspect that this peculiar method of exhibiting the 
Eusebian references (Canons as well as Sections) at a glance, 
was derived to the Greek Church from the Syrian Chris- 
tians. What is certain, a precisely similar expedient for 
enabling readers to discover Parallel Passages prevails exten- 
sively in the oldest Syriac Evangelia extant. There are in 
the British Museum about twelve Syriac Evangelia furnished 
with such an apparatus of reference®; of which a specimen 
is subjoined,—derived however (because it was near at hand) 
from a MS. in the Bodleian , of the vii* or viii" century. 

From this MS., I select for obvious reasons the last page 
but one (fol. 82) of S. Mark’s Gospel, which contains ch. 
xvi. 8—18. The Reader will learn with interest and sur- 
prise that in the margin of this page against ver. 8, is 


written in vermilion, by the original scribe, ae against 
ver, a against ver. (tee against ver. 11,— 


284 


: : 285 
g ? against ver. 12,— 8 


: against ver. Ha against 


ver. Whee against ver. ee against ver. 16,— 


a : against ver. ieee That these sectional numbers, 


with references to the Eusebian Canons subscribed, are no 
part of the (so-called) “ Ammonian” system, will be re= 
cognised at a glance. According to that scheme, S. Mark 


xiv. 8 is numbered a But to proceed. 

° Addit. MSS. 14,449: 14,450, and 1, and 2, and 4, and 5, and 7, and 8: 
14,468, and 9: 17,113. (Dr. Wright’s Catalogue, 4to. 1870.) Also Rich. 7,157. 
The reader is referred to Assemani; and to Adler, p. 52-3: also p- 63. 

P “ Dawkins 3.7” See Dean Payne Smith’s Catalogue, p. 72. 

4 It will be observed that, according to the Syrian scheme, every verse of 
8. Mark xvi, from ver. 8 to ver. 15 inclusive, constitutes an independent sec- 
tion (§§ 281—288) : ver. 16—18 another (§ 289); and verr. 19—20, another 
(§ 290), which is the last. The Greek scheme, as a rule, makes independent 
sections of verr. 8, 9, 14, 19, 20; but throws together ver. 1O—11: 12—13: 
15—16: 17—18. (Vide infra, p. 811.) 
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At the foot of the same page, (which is written in two 
columns), is found the following set of rubricated references 
to parallel places in the other three Gospels :— 


rocal jhoo wants ~was sal j,ho wantin 
eto... aay 1 < mah AZ 
rs OA BAT WT ot rah Aas 


| er Ret see. KAT 


The exact English counterpart of which,—(I owe it to 
the kind help of M. Neubauer, of the Bodleian),—is sub- 
joined. The Reader will scarcely require to be reminded 
that the reason why §§ 282, 287, 289 do not appear in this 
Table is because those Sections, (belonging to the tenth 
Canon,) have nothing parallel to them in the other Gospels. 


Inke |Matthew\ Mark John Luke | Matthew\| Mark 


391 ae 286 247 390 421 281 
mice 426 288 247 390 421 283 
ae 391 5786 284 

393 OOH 285 


The general intention of this is sufficiently obvious: but 
the Reader must be told that on making reference to 8. Mar- 
THEW’s Gospel, in this Syriac Codex, it is found that § 421 
= chap. xxviii. 8; and § 426 = chap. xxviii. 19, 20: 

That, in S. Luxe’s Gospel,—§ 390 — chap. xxiv. 8—10: 
§ 391 = chap. xxiv. 11; and § 393 = chap. xxiv. 13—17": 

That, in S. Jonn’s Gospel,—§ 247 = chap. xx. 17 (ropevou 
down to Ocov byuov*.) 


395 
r Note that § 30? Ss. Luke xxiv. 12: g 80h — ver. 18—84: § °g =ver. 


396 
85: § ois incomplete. [Dr. Wright supplies the lacune for me, thus: § 9 


= ver. 36—41 (down to @avpafdvrwy) £ § ef — ¢irey abtois down to the end 
401 
of ver. 41: § 308 ver. 42% § oy =ver. 43: § ees ver, 44-50: § 8 


=51: § A = ver. 52, 3.] 


Critical readers will be interested in comparing, or rather contrasting, 
the Sectional system of a Syriac MS. with that which prevails in all Greek 


x 2 
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So that, exhibited in familiar language, these Syriac 
Marginal References are intended to guide a Reader, 
(§ 281) From S. Mark xvi. 8,—to S. Matth. xxviii. 8: S. Luke 


xxiv. 8—10: §. John xx. 17 (qo- 
pevov to the end of the verse). 


(8 289) oot es . xvi. 10,—to the same three places. 
(§, 284). 3 shi auoe xvi. 11,—to S. Luke xxiv. 11. 
Apts aed tats ala xvi. 12,—to S. Luke xxiv. 13—17, 
(S286) acne . Xvi. 18,—to 8S. Luke xxiv. 11. 
CSI288 me ss ieee xvi. 15,—to 8S. Matth. xxiv. 19, 20. 


Here then, although the Ten Eusebian Canons are faith- 
fully retained, it is much to be noted that we are presented 
with a different set of Sectional subdivisions. This will be 
best understood by attentively comparing all the details 
which precede with the Eusebian references in the inner 
margin of a copy of Lloyd’s Greek Testament. 

But the convincing proof that these Syriac Sections are 
not those with which we have been hitherto acquainted from 
Greek MSS., is supplied by the fact that they are so many 


Codices. §S. John’s § oe sa 506 Ihs}5 LN & ae = ver. 19 to elpqyn suiy in 


ver. 21: his § ore = ver. 21 (ka@és to the end of the verse): his § os 


= ver. 22: his § ee = ver. 23: his § no} = ver. 24-5: his § r3] = ver. 
26-7: his § 7 = ver.28 tothe end of xxi. 4: his § "76 — xxi. 5: his § ae 
= xxi. 6 (to edpjoere): his § a = ver. 6, (&Badov to the end): his § (10) 
= ver. 7, 8: his § 73] = ver.9: his § 20! — ver. 10: his § 26? — ver. 11: 


9 
his § = first half of ver. 12: his § on is incomplete. 


[But Dr. Wright, (remarking that in his MSS., which are evidently the 


correcter ones, a stands opposite the middle of ver. 12 [oddels 5¢ érdAua], and 


64, : 4 pe 
g Opposite ver. 13 [Epxerar vdv],) proceeds to supply the lacune for me, 
2 
thus: § 764 —ver.18: §70? —ver. 14-5 (down to gird ae Aéyeradrg): § 26 


9 
= Béoke Td apviauov, (endof ver.15): § a = ver. 16 (down to piAd ce): § = 
= Adyet abtG, Moluave ra mpdBard wou (end of ver. 16): § ore =ver, 17 


3 270 : ea . 
(down to piA@ ce): § ; = Aeyet avT@ 61., B. Tar. wov{end of ver. Uv ArE rs A 
= ver. 18 to 25.] 
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more in number. The sum of the Sections in each of the 
Gospels follows; for which, (the Bodleian Codex being muti- 
lated,) I am indebted to the learning and obligingness of 
Dr. Wright*. He quotes from “the beautiful MS. Addit. 
7,157, written a.v. 768%.” From this, it appears that the 
Sections in the Gospel according to,— 


S. Marrnew, (instead of being from ie 426: (the last Section, § eae 


a dh, consisting of ver. 19, 20.) 


eS a re 241 to 283,). . 290: (the last Section, 972% 


consisting of ver. 19, 20.) 
Blume, (<> =. 349 to 342,). . 402: (the last Section, 5 402, 
consisting of ver. 52, 53.) 
Le ae 232,) . . 271: (the last Section, 9777) 
consisting of ver. 18—25.) 


The sum of the Sections therefore, in Syriac MSS. instead of 
being between 1181 and 1162’, is found to be invariably 1389. 

But here, the question arises,—Did the Syrian Christians 
then retain the Ten Tables, dressing their contents afresh, 
so as to adapt them to their own ampler system of sectional 
subdivision ? or did they merely retain the elementary prin- 
ciple of referring each Section to one of Ten Canons, but 
substitute for the Eusebian Tables a species of harmony, or 
apparatus of reference, at the foot of every page? 

The foregoing doubt is triumphantly resolved by a refer- 
ence to Assemani’s engraved representation, on xxii Copper 
Plates, of the X Eusebian Tables from a superb Syriac Codex 
(a.p. 586) in the Medicean Library”. The student who 

t « T have examined for your purposes, Add. 14,449; 14,457; 14,458; and 
97,157. The first three are N°. lxix, lxx, and lxxi, in my own Catalogue: the 
last, a Nestorian MS., is N°. xiii in the old Catalogue of Forshall and Rosen 
(London, 1838). All four agree in their numeration.” 

u See the preceding note.—Availing myself of the reference given me by 
my learned correspondent, I read as follows in the Catalogue :—“ Inter ipsa 
textus verba, numeris viridi colore pictis, notatur Canon harmoniae Eusebianae, 
ad quem quaevis sectio referenda est. Sic, } [i.e. 1] indicat canonem in quo 
omnes Evangelistae concurrunt,” &e. &c. 

Y Suidas [4.. 980], by giving 236 to S. Mark and 348 to 8. Luke, makes | 
the sum of the Sections in Greek Evangelia 1,171. 

* This sheet was aJl but out of the printer’s hands when the place in vol. i. 
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inquires for Assemani’s work will find that the numbers in 
the last line of each of the X Tables is as follows :— 


Matthew | Mark Inuke John 
Canon i 421 283 390 247 
ii 416 276 383 Beces 
——ii 184 atte 145 178 
—— iv 394 212 eee 223 
— v 3819 iPro 262 
—— vi 426 288 One ans 
——— vito ake ae Xe 249 
=> Plt, ase 290 401 he 
——— 1x eee ae 399 262 
—— 424 289 402 211 


The Syrian Church, therefore, from a period of the re- 
motest antiquity, not only subdivided the Gospels into a far 
greater number of Sections than were in use among the 
Greeks, but also habitually employed Husebian Tables which 
—identical as they are in appearance and in the principle 
of their arrangement with those with which Greek MSS. 
have made us familiar,—yet differ materially from these as 
to the numerical details of their contents. 

Let abler men follow up this inquiry to its lawful results, 
When the extreme antiquity of the Syriac documents is con- 
sidered, may it not almost be made a question whether 
Kusebius himself put forth the larger or the smaller number 
of Sections? But however that may be, more palpably pre- 
carious than ever, I venture to submit, becomes the confident 
assertion of the Critics that, “just as Eusrsius found these 
Verses [S. Mark xvi. J—20] absent in his day from the best 
and most numerous [sic] copies, so was also the case with Au- 
uowius when he formed his Harmony in the preceding cen- 
tury”’*. To speak plainly, the statement is purely mythical. 


VI. Birch [Varr. Lectt. p. 226], asserts that in the best 
Codices, the Sections of S. Mark’s Gospel are not numbered 
beyond ch. xvi. 8. Tischendorf prudently adds, “or ver. 9:” 


of Assemani’s Bibliotheca Medicea, (fol. 1742,) was shewn me by my learned 

friend, P. E, Pusey, Esq., of Ch. Ch.—Dr. Wright had already most oblig- 

ingly and satisfactorily resolved my inquiry from the mutilated fragments of 

the Canons, as well as of the Epistle to Carpianus in Add. 17,213 and 14,450. 
* Dr. Tregelles. (Vide supra, pp. 125-6.) And-so, Tischendorf. 
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but to introduce ¢hat alternative is to surrender everything. 
I subjoin the result of an appeal to 151 Greek Evangelia. 
There is written opposite to, 


ver. 6, . . § 232, in 3 Codices, (viz. A, U, 286) 


Soy Ae et ee ae (including L, 8)’ 

— 9, (?)§ 284, ..41...... Gneluding r, a, 0)* 

— 10, (?) § 235,.. 4...... (viz. 67, 282, 381, 406) 

— 12, (?) § 286,.. 7... . (the number assigned by Suidas)® 
eae Ee ao Ae ©. eee (including A)? 


— 15, ..§238,.. 3...... (viz. Add. 19,387: 27,861, Ti?) 

Gere tig a Seow. Ps, yas G) : 

— 19, ..§ 240,..10.... (including H, M, and the Codices 
from which the Hharklensian Revision, 
A.D. 616, was made) ¢ 

== UM ie: S Pa: (including C, E, K, V)4 


Thus, it is found that 114 Codices sectionize the last 
Twelve Verses, against 37 which close the account at ver. 8, 
or sooner. I infer—(a) That the reckoning which would 
limit the sections to precisely 233, is altogether precarious ; 
and—(b) That the sum of the Sections assigned to 8. Mark’s 
Gospel by Suidas and by Stephens (viz. 236) is arbitrary. 


VII. To some, it may not be unacceptable, in conclusion, 
to be presented with the very words in which Eusebius ex- 
plains how he would have his Sections and Canons used. 
His language requires attention. He says :— 


> 4% > t ” n / > / € 
Ei obv avartitas & Tt TaY Tecodpav evayyeriwv dTroLoV- 
Sjmotre, BovdnGeins éemictivai tut 6 Bovrder xefaralo, Kat 
vavat tives Ta TapaTAHoLa ElpHKact, Kal TOUS OiKELOUS éV 
sf P P” ’ 


-¥Y The others are 11, 14, 22, 23, 28, 32, 37, 40, 45, 52, 98, 113, 115, 127, 
129, 132, 133, 134, 137, 169, 186, 188, 193, 195, 265, 269, 276, 371. Add. 
18,211, Cromwell 15, Wake 12. and 27. 

The others are 5, 6, 9, 12, 18, 15, 24, 29, 54 [more §§ ? ], 65, 68, 111, 112, 
114, 118, 157, 183, 190, 202, 263, 268, 270, 273, 277, 278, 284, 287, 294, 414, 
438,439. Rich 7,141. Add. 17,741 and 17,982. Cromw.16. Canonici 36 and 
112. Wake 21. a Viz. 184, 192, 264, hr, Add. 11,836. Tit, Wake 29. 
_ > Tbe others are 10, 20, 21, 36, 49, 187, 262, 266, 300, 364. Rawl. 141. 

« Vide supra, p. 33. Assemani, vol. i. p. 28. (Comp. Adler, p. 53.) The 
others are 8, 26, 72, 299, 447. Bodl. Miscell. 17. Wake 36. 

4 The others are 7, 27, 34, 38, 39, 46, 74, 89, 105, 116, 117, 135, 179, 185, 
194, 198, 207, 212, 260, 261, 267, 275, 279, 293, 301, 445, ks. Add. 22,740. 
Wake 22, 24, 30; and 31 in which, ver. 20 is numbered ome. 
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éxdot@ Témous eipelv év ols Kata TOV aiTov jvéxOnoar, Ts 
éméyels TeplxoTrs dvaraBav Tov TpoKelwEevov aprOmov, émuty- 
Thoas Te adTov evdov év TO Kavovt bv H Sid TOD KwvaPRapews 
irroonpelwots bTohéBrnkev, elon pev evOds ex Tov él peTo- 
Mov TOD Kavovos Tpoypapar, dTrécoL Kal Tives TA TapaTAHo La 
eipyjKacw' émuctjcas O& Kal Tots TOV owTaY evaryyedtor 
dpiOpois tots ev TH Kavd & eréxets apLiOu@ Tapaxerpevors, 
eriintiaas Té avtTovs evdov ev Tois oiKxelous ExdaTov evay- 
yedlov Tools, TA TapaTAHCLA AéyovTAsS EvpHoELs. 


Jerome,—who is observed sometimes to exhibit the sense 
of his author very loosely,—renders this as follows :— 

“Cum igitur aperto Codice, verbi gratia, illud sive illud 
Capitulum scire volueris cujus Canonis sit, statim ex sub- 
"jecto numero doceberis ; et recurrens ad principia, in quibus 
Canonum est distincta congeries, eodemque statim Canone 
ex titulo frontis invento, illum quem querebas numerum, 
ejusdem Evangeliste, qui et ipse ex inscriptione signatur, in- 
venies ; atque e vicino ceterorum tramitibus inspectis, quos 
numeros e regione habeant, annotabis. Et cum scieris, re- 
curres ad volumina singulorum, et sine mora repertis nu- 


meris quos ante signaveras, reperies et loca in quibus vel 
eadem, vel vicina dixerunt.”’ 


This may be a, very masterly way of explaining the use 
of the Eusebian Canons. But the points of the original are 
missed. What Eusebius actually says is this :— ; 

“Tf therefore, on opening any one soever of the four Gos- 
pels, thou desirest to study any given Section, and to ascertain 
which of the Evangelists have said things of the same kind ; 
as well as to discover the particular place where each has 
been led [to speak] of the same things ;—note the number 
of the Section thou art studying, and seek that number in 
the Canon indicated by the numeral subscribed in vermilion. 
Thou wilt be made aware, at once, from the heading of 
each Canon, how many of the Evangelists, and which of 
them, have said things of the same kind. Then, by attend- 
ing to the parallel numbers relating to the other Gospels in 
the same Canon, and by turning to each in its proper place, 


thou wilt discover the Evangelists saying things of the 
same kind.” 


APPENDIX (H). 


On the Interpolation of the text of Copex B and Conex ¥ at 
8. Marruew xxvii. 48 or 49. 


(Referred to at pp. 202 and 219.) 


Ir is well known that our two oldest Codices, Cod. B 
and Cod. 8, (see above, p. 80,) exhibit S. Matthew xxvii. 49, 
as follows, After cwawv [Cod. Sinait. cwoat] avtov, they 
read :— 


(Cop. B.) (Cop. x.) 
aAAoc 
aAAoc d€ AaB de AaBov AoryH 
AoryHv evuEev auTou evuEey auTOU TH 
THY TrAeupav Kat EfHA TIAEUPayv Kat EfHA 
Bev VOwP Kat ala Bev vdMpP Kat aL 
Ma 


Then comes, o S¢ is madw Kpakas x.T.r. The same is 
also the reading of Codd. C, L, U, I: and it is known to 
recur in the following cursives,—5, 48, 67, 115, 127%. 

Obvious is it to suspect with Matthaei, (ed. 1803, vol. 1. 
p. 158,) that it was the Lectionary practice of the Orien- 
tal Church which occasioned this interpolation. In 8. John 
xix. 84 occurs the well-known record,—daAn’ eis tev otpa- 
TLWTOV AOYYN avTod THY TAEUpav eee, Kal evOds éEHOEv 
aiua kal #Swp: and it was the established practice of the 
Easterns, in the Ecclesiastical lection for Good Friday, 
(viz. S. Matth. xxvii. 1—61,) to interpose S. John xix. 31 
to 37 between the 54th and the 55th verses of S. Matthew. 
This will be found alluded to above, at p. 202 and again at 
pp. 218-9. 


@ But Cod, U inserts evOews before e&nAdev; and (at least two of the other 
Codices, viz.) 48, 67 read ama ror vdwp. 
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After the pages just quoted were in type, while examining 
Harl. MS. 5647 in the British Museum, (ow Evan. 72,) I 
alighted on the following Scholion, which I have since 
found that Wetstein duly published; but which has cer- 
tainly not attracted the attention it deserves, and which is 
incorrectly represented as referring to the end of S. Matth. 
xxvii. 49. It is against ver. 48 that there is written in the 
margin,— 


Cub "Ott eic TO Kad’ ictopiavy evarréAtov Atadwpou kai 
Tatiavod Kai dAA@v diapdpwv driwv matTépw@v: tobdTo 
TIPOGKELTAL : 
CH "Addoc S€ AGBOV AdryHv EvuEev avTod THY TAeupay . 
kai éEAAGev bdwp Kal aiua: ToOTO Aéret Kai 6 


XpucosTomoc, 


This writer is perfectly correct in his statement. In 
Chrysostom’s 88th Homily on 8. Matthew’s Gospel, (Opp. 
vii, 825 c: [vol. ii, p. 526, ed. Field.]) is read as follows : — 
-’Evouicav "Hdiav eivat, dnoi, Tov Kadrovpevov, Kal edv0éws 
éroticav avtov O€0s: (which is clearly meant to be a sum- 
mary of the contents of ver. 48: then follows) érepos 5é rpoc- 
eAOdv NOYXN avTOD Thy TAEeUpay évvEe. (Chrysostom quotes 
no further, but proceeds,—Ti yévorr’ av tovT@y Tapavoue- 
tepov, TL dé Onpuwdéorepor, K.T.r.) 

I find it impossible on a review of the evidence to adhere 
to the opinion I once held, and have partially expressed 
above, (viz. at p. 202,) that the Lectionary-practice of the 
Eastern Church was the occasion of this corrupt reading in 
our two oldest uncials. A corrupt reading it undeniably is; 
and the discredit of exhibiting it, Codd. B, x, (not to say Codd. 


> Snuclwors is what we call an “Annotation”? [On the sign in the 
text, see the Catalogue of MSS. in the Turin Library, P.i. p. 93.] On the 
word, and on onuetodcOa, (consider 2 Thess. iii. 14,) see the interesting re- 
marks of Huet, Origeniana, iii. § i. 4. (at the end of vol. iv. of Origen’s Opp, 
p- 292-3.)—Eusebius (Hist. Hecl. v. 20) uses onuclwors in this sense. (See the 
note of Valesius.) But it is plain from the rendering of Jerome and Rufinus 
(subscriptio), that it often denoted a “signature,” or signing of the name. 
Eusebius so employs the word in lid. v. 19 ad fin. 


ae 
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C, L, U,T,) must continue to sustain. That Chrysostom 
and Cyril also employed Codices disfigured by this self-same 
blemish, is certain. It is an interesting and suggestive cir- 
cumstance. Nor is this all. Severus® relates that between 
A.D. 496 and 511, being at Constantinople, he had known 
this very reading strenuously discussed : whereupon had been 
produced a splendid copy of S. Matthew’s Gospel, tradition- 
ally said to have been found with the body of the Apostle 
Barnabas in the Island of Cyprus in the time of the Em- 
peror Zeno (A.D. 474—491); and preserved in the palace 
with superstitious veneration in consequence. It contained . 
no record of the piercing of the Saviour’s side: nor (adds 
Severus) does any ancient Interpreter mention the trans- 
action in that place,—except Chrysostom and Cyril of Alea- 
andria ; into whose Commentaries it has found its way.— 
Thus, to Codices B, 8, C and the copy familiarly employed 
by Chrysostom, has to be added the copy which Cyril of 
Alexandria 4 employed; as well as evidently sundry other 
Codices extant at Constantinople about a.p. 500. That the 
corruption of the text of S. Matthew’s Gospel under review 
is ancient therefore, and was once very widely spread, is 
certain. The question remains,—and this is the only point 
to be determined,—How did it originate ? 

Now it must be candidly admitted, that if the strange 
method of the Lectionaries already explained, (viz. of inter- 
posing seven verses of 8. John’s xix chapter [ver. 31—7] 
between the 54th and 55th verses of 8. Matth. xxvii,) really 
were the occasion of this interpolation of S. John xix. 34 
after S. Matth. xxvii. 48 or 49,—two points would seem to 
eall for explanation which at present remain unexplained : 
First, (1) Why does only that one verse find place in the in- 
terpolated copies? And next, (2) How does it come to pass 


¢ He was Patriarch of Antioch, A.D. 512-9.— The extract (made by 
Petrus junior, Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch, a.D. 578,) purports to be 
derived from the 26" Epistle, (Book 9,) which Severus addressed to Thomas 
Bp. of Germanicia after his exile. See Assemani, Bibl. Orient. vol. ii. 
pp. 81-2. 

4 T cannot find the place in Cyril. I suppose it occurs in a lost Commentary 
of this Father,—whose Works by the way are miserably indexed. 
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that that one verse is exhibited in so very depraved and so 
peculiar a form? 

For, to say nothing of the inverted order of the two 
principal words, (which is clearly due to 1 S.John v. 6,) 
let it be carefully noted that the substitution of dAXos dé 
AaBav Aoyynv, for addr cis TOV oTpaTIwTaV Oy of the 
Evangelist, is a tell-tale circumstance. The turn thus li- 
centiously given to the narrative clearly proceeded from 
some one who was bent on weaving incidents related by 
different writers into a connected narrative, and who was 
sometimes constrained to take liberties with his Text in 
consequence. (Thus, 8. Matthew having supplied the fact 
that “ONE OF THEM ran, and took a sponge, and filled it 
with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave Him to drink,” 
S.John is made to say, “ AND ANOTHER—to0k a spear.’’) 
Now, this is exactly what Tatian is related by Eusebius to 
have done: viz. “after some fashion of his own, to have com- 
posed out of the four. Gospels one connected narrative °.” 

When therefore, (as in the present Scholion,) an ancient 
Critic who appears to have been familiarly acquainted with 
the lost ‘‘ Diatessaron” of Tatian, comes before us with the 
express declaration that in that famous monument of the 
primitive age (a.p. 178), S.John’s record of the piercing 
of our Saviour’s side was thrust into S. Matthew’s History 
of the Passion in this precise way and in these very terms,— 
(for, “ Note,” he says, “That into the Evangelical History 
of Diodorus, of Tatian, and of divers other holy Fathers, 
is introduced [here] the following addition: ‘ And another 
took a spear and pierced His side, and there came out Water 
and Blood.’ This, Chrysostom also says”),—it is even un- 
reasonable to seek for any other explanation of the vitiated 
text of our two oldest Codices. Not only is the testimony 
to the critical fact abundantly sufficient, but the proposed 
solution of the difficulty, in itself the reverse of improbable, 


© ‘O pévror ye mpdrepos a’tay [viz. the sect of the Severiani] apynyds 6 
Tatiavds ouvdperay twa Kal cuvaywyhy ov oi brws Tay edaryyeAlwy cuvOels, Td 
dia Tecodpwv TovTo mpoowvduacev. “O Kal mapa tis cioéri viv pépera. The 
next words are every way suggestive. Tod 5& droordAov pact ToAufoal Twas 
aitdy merappacat Pwvas, ds émidimpbovmevoy adtay Thy Ths ppdcews obytativ.— 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv. 29, § 4. 
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is in the highest degree suggestive as well as important. 
For,—May we not venture to opine that the same xa@ icto- 
plav evayyéuov,—as this Writer aptly designates Tatian’s 
work,—is responsible for not a few of the monstra potius 
quam variae lectiones' which are occasionally met with in 
the earliest MSS. of all? And,—Am I not right in sug- 
gesting that the circumstance before us is the only thing 
we know for certain about the text of Tatian’s (miscalled) 
“ Harmony P” . 

To conclude.—That the “ Diatessaron” of Tatian, (for so, 
according to Eusebius and Theodoret, Tatian himself styled 
it,) has long since disappeared, no one now doubts%. That: 
Eusebius himself, (who lived 150 years after the probable 
date of its composition,) had never seen it, may I suppose be 
inferred from the terms in which he speaks of it. Jerome 
does not so much as mention its existence. LEpiphanius, 
who is very full and particular concerning the heresy of 
Tatian, affords no indication that he was acquainted with 
his work. On the contrary. ‘The Diatessaron Gospel,” 
(he remarks in passing,) “which some call the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, is said to have been the production 
of this writer®.”’ The most interesting notice we have of 
Tatian’s work is from the pen of Theodoret. After explain- 
ing that Tatian the Syrian, originally a Sophist, and next 
a disciple of Justin Martyr [a.p. 150], after Justin’s death 
aspired to being a heretical leader,—(statements which are 
first found in Irenzus,)—Theodoret enumerates his special 
tenets. ‘This man” (he proceeds) “put together the so- 
called Diatessaron Gfospel,—from which he cut away the 
genealogies, and whatever else shews that the Lorp was 
born of the seed of David. The book was used not only by 
those who favoured Tatian’s opinions, but by the orthodox 
as well; who, unaware of the mischievous spirit in which 
the work had been executed, in their simplicity used the 
book as an epitome. J myself found upwards of two hundred 
such copies honourably preserved in the Churches of this place,” 
(Cyrus in Syria namely, of which Theodoret was made 


€ See, for example, the readings of B or §, or both, s»ecified from p. 80 to 
p. 86. & Vid. supra, p. 129, note (g.) h Opp. vol.i. p. 391 »D. 
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Bishop, a.p. 423,)—“all of which I collected together, and 
put aside; substituting the Gospels of the Four Evangelists 
in their room },” 

The diocese of Theodoret (he says) contained eight hundred 
Parishes*. It cannot be thought surprising that a work of 
which copies had been multiplied to such an extraordinary 
extent, and which was evidently once held in high esteem, 
should have had some influence on the text of the earliest 
Codices ; and here, side by side with a categorical statement 
as to one of its licentious interpolations, we are furnished 
with documentary proof that many an early MS. also was 
infected with the same taint. To assume that the two phe- 
nomena stand related to one another in the way of cause 
and effect, seems to be even an inevitable proceeding. 

I will not prolong this note by inquiring concerning the 
“ Diodorus” of whom the unknown author of this scholion 
speaks: but I suppose it was that Diodorus who was made 
Bishop of Tarsus in a.p. 378. He is related to have been 
the preceptor of Chrysostom; was a very voluminous writer ; 
and, among the rest, according to Suidas, wrote a work “on 
the Four Gospels.” 

Lastly,—How about the singular introduction into the 
Lection for Good-Friday of this incident of the piercing of 
the RepEEMER’s side? Is it allowable to conjecture that, 
indirectly, the Diatessaron of Tatian may have been the 
occasion of that circumstance also; as well as of certain 
other similar phenomena in the Evangeliaria ? 


* Haeret. Fab. lib. i. c. xx. (Opp. iv. 208.) 
* Clinton, F. R. ii. Appendia, p. 473, quoting Theodoret’s “ Ep.118, p. 1190. 
[al. vol. iii. p. 986-7 ].”? 
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(PRomIsED AT p. 51.) 


I proceep to fulfil the promise made at p. 51.—C. F. Mat- 
thaei (Nov. Test., 1788, vol. iii. p. 269) states that in one of 
the MSS. at Moscow occurs the following “Scholion of Eusx- 
BIUs :—xata Mdpxov peta thy avdctacw ov réyerar OPOat 
tots pabntais.’ On this, Griesbach remarks (Comm. Crit. ii. 
200),—*‘ quod scribere non potuisset si pericopam dubiam 
agnovisset :” the record in S. Mark xvi. 14, being express, 
—Totepov avaxewpévors adtots Tots evdexa bavepoOn. The 
epigrammatic smartness of Griesbach’s dictum has recom- 
mended it to Dr. Tregelles and others who look unfavourably 
on the conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel; and to this hour the 
Scholion of Matthaei remains unchallenged. 

But to accept the proposed inference from it, is impos- 
sible. It ought to be obvious to every thoughtful person 
that problems of this class will not bear to be so handled. 
It is as if one were to apply the rigid mathematical me- 
thod to the ordinary transactions of daily life, for which 
it is clearly unsuitable. Before we move a single step, 
however, we desire a few more particulars concerning this 
supposed evidence of Eusebius. 

Accordingly, I invoked the good offices of my friend, the 
Rey. W. G. Penny, English Chaplain at Moscow, to obtain 
for me the entire context in which this “Scholion of Eusebius” 
occurs: little anticipating the trouble I was about to give 
him. His task would have been comparatively easy had 
I been able to furnish him (which I was not) with the exact 
designation of the Codex required. At last by sheer deter- 
mination and the display of no small ability, he discovered 
the place, and sent me a tracing of the whole page: viz. fol. 
286 (the last ten words being overleaf) of Matthaei’s “ 12,” 
(“ Synod. 139,”) our Evan. 255. 

It proves to be the concluding portion of Tastee s Com- 
mentary, and to correspond with what is found at p. 369 of 
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Possinus, and p. 446-7 of Cramer: except that after the 
words “daoxuMaee Tov AiGov :- >,” and before the words 
“ &rnos SE dynow” [Possinus, line 12 from bottom: Cramer, 
line 8 from the top], is read as follows :— 


kate Mdpkov; eta THY dvaoTasty od AéfeTaL DMeOat 
Toic waeHTaic: Kata Martéaiov: peta THY dvdoTaoLV ToC 
MAGHTAIC OMOH Ev TH FaAtAaia :- ~ 

kata *lodvvav’ év alta TA Hepa THc avacTdcewc Tay 
dup@v KekAetoHévov 6 “IHoobc pécoc Tay MOOHT@V YH 
Trapdévroc To) Owud EotH Kai pee HMépac TaALy OKT 
suuTapovtoc Kat Tod Owud. peta tabtTa mdAtv EQAVH 
avtoic émi thc @aAacoHc tric Tipepiddoc :- os 

Kata AouKdv' ape Kaedtra obv TH Etaip@ avtod abTA 
TH Himépa thc dvactdoewc: Kal ma&Aw tmocTpeyacty eic 
‘lepovsAH QOH TH avTA HUEpa GUVHTMEvaVv Tdv AoLTTaA 
mMaeHTa@v) Kai BPeH Zivwver kal mé&dAw eEHparev adtovc 
etc Buéaviav Kal OtéoTH OT avTav. 


But surely no one who considers the matter attentively, 
will conceive that he is warranted in drawing from this so 
serious an inference as that Eusebius disallowed the last 
Section of S. Mark’s Gospel. 

(1.) In the first place, we have already [suprd, p. 44] 
heard Eusebius elaborately discuss the Section in question. 
That he allowed it, is therefore certain. 

(2.) But next, this cydduov evoeBiov at the utmost can 
only be regarded as a general summary of what Eusebius 
has somewhere delivered concerning our Lorp’s appearances 
after His Resurrection. As it stands, it clearly is not the 
work of Eusebius. 

(3.) And because I shall be reminded that such a state- 
ment cannot be accepted on my own mere ‘ipse dixit,’ I 
proceed to subjoin the original Scholion of which the pre- 
ceding is evidently only an epitome. It is found in three 
of the Moscow MSS., (our Evan. 239, 259, 237,) but without 
any Author’s name :— 
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Acixvis d€ 6 evayyehiorns, Ore pera THy avdotacw odkért oUvEyds 
a a. a , a »” , La = ‘4 c , 
avTois ouvnv, AEyet, TOUTO On TpiToY TOLS pabnrais apon 0 Kuptos 

A \ > ¢ : A - ; ‘ 5 i E 
META THY AVADTAGLY ov TovTO rEyor, 6rt pdvov tpirov, dAXa Ta 
Tots GANots mapadehetppeva Néywr, rodTo 75n mpds Tois GXous tplrov epa- 
vep@On trois pabntais. KATA fev yap -rov Mar@aiov, @POn avrois 
= as y 4 . \ . \ > i ey 
ev TH VariAaia pdvovr Kara 8 rv “loavyny, év avrn 

wn e 7 “ > 4 na tat / 

TN NEPA THS avacTacews, TaY Oupay KEKAELTMEVOY, 
‘4 me > e \ x h 
éaOS aitay €oTN, ovT@v év IepovoaAnp, ray) TapovTos €ket 
(S) a N 7 > € , > \ is \ 

@ua. Kal Tari wed nuEepas OKT@, TapovTos Kal 
TOU Sapa, &POn avrois, 7dn Kexdecpevov tev Oupav. pera TAUTA 
wr X, = , io / Ve > a 
ext tTns Oadracons ths TiBepiados ehavn avrois, 

> ane Ss ‘ 2 ~ ca A / \ 
od ois ta GdAa pdvous ¢. Kara d¢ AovKav @hOn KAeora ovv 

Sie U > a cles. fs hale 3 , al > 4 \ 
T@ ETALP@ AUTOV, AUTH TH NMEPA TYHS AVATTATEWS. KAL 

id € / yom, it \ aN a £ fe 
TaXdw vrootpepacw eis lepovoadnu avryn TH NLEPG, 

/ at at + / \ 4 
auynypevov Tov pabntrav, ohOn Zipov. Kal maALy 

A \ , > ‘ 
eEayayav avrovs eis ByOaviav, bre Kat SueaTy dvadrypbcis 
amr QUT@V" as ék rodrov mapiotacba ¢. etvar Tas eis Tovs paOnrds 
pera THY dvdotacw yeyovvias dmtacias Tov Swrjpos Nuav “Incod Xpiorod. 
Hiav pev apa TO MarOaig, rpeis b€ mapa TS “I@avvy, Kat Tpels TH AovKG 
spolas *. 

(4.) Now, the chief thing deserving of attention here,— 
the only thing in fact which I am concerned to point out,— 
is the notable circumstance that the supposed dictum of 
Eusebius,—(“ quod scribere non potuisset si pericopam du- 
biam agnovisset,”)—is no Jonger discoverable. To say that 
‘it has disappeared, would be incorrect. In the original 
document it has no existence. In plain terms, the famous 
“gyddtov evoeBiov’’ proves to be every way a figment. It 
is a worthless interpolation, thrust by some nameless scribe 
into his abridgement of a Scholion, of which Eusebius (as 
I shall presently shew) cannot have been the Author. 

(5.) I may as well point out why the person who wrote 
the longer Scholion says nothing about S. Mark’s Gospel. 
It is because there was nothing for him to say. 


* Quoted by Matthaei, N. T. (1788) vol. ix. p. 228, from g, a, d. 
¥ 
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He is enumerating our Lorp’s appearances to His Dis- 
ciples after His Resurrection; and he discovers that these 
were exactly seven in number: one being peculiar to 8. Mat- 
thew,—three, to 8S. John,—three, to S. Luke. But because, 
(as every one is aware), there exists no record of an appear- 
ance to the Disciples peculiar to 8. Mark’s Gospel, the Au- 
thor of the Scholion is silent concerning 8. Mark perforce. 
.... How so acute and accomplished a Critic as Matthaei 
can have overlooked all this: how he can have failed to re- 
cognise the identity of his longer and his shorter Scholion : 
how he came to say of the latter, “conjicias ergo Eusebium 
hune totum locum repudiasse;” and, of the former, “ ulti- 
mam partem Evangelii Marci videtur tollere*:” lastly, 
how Tischendorf (1869) can write,—“est enim ejusmodi ut 
ultimam partem evangelii Marci, de quo quaeritur, exclu- 
dat > :”’—I profess myself unable to understand. 

(6.) The epitomizer however, missing the point of his 
Author,—besides enumerating aij the appearances of our 
Saviour which 8. Luke anywhere records,—is further con- 
victed of having injudiciously invented the negative state- 
ment about 8. Mark’s Gospel which is occasioning us all 
this trouble. 

(7.) And yet, by that unlucky sentence of his, he certainly 
did not mean what is commonly imagined. I am not con- 
cerned to defend him: but it is only fair to point out that, 
to suppose he intended fo disallow the end of S. Mark’s Gospel, 
is altogether to misapprehend the gist of his remarks, and 
_ to impute to him a purpose of which he clearly knew no- 
thing. Note, how he throws his first two statements into 
a separate paragraph ; contrasts, and evidently balances one 
against the other: thus,— 


kata Mdpkov, etd THY dvdotactv ob Aéretar Opoat— 
kata Matéaiov petd THY GvdoTaolv dpeH,—1oOIc MAbHTOIC 
ev TH FaAtAala. 
¥ertectly evident is it that the ‘plena locutio’ so to speak, 
of the Writer would have been somewhat as follows :— 
‘(The first two Evangelists are engaged with our Sa- 
viour’s appearance to His Disciples in Galilee: but] by 


* Tbid., ii. 69, and ix. 228. ; > Nov. Test. (1869), p. 404. 
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S. Mark, He is not—by S. Matthew, He is—related to have 
been actually seen by them there. 

‘[The other two Evangelists relate the appearances in 
Jerusalem : and] according to 8. John, &c. &c. 

‘According to S. Luke,’ &e. &c. 

(8.) And on passing the “ Quaestiones ad Marinum” 
of Eusebius under review, I am constrained to admit that 
the Scholion before us is just such a clumsy bit of writing 
as an unskilful person might easily be betrayed into, who 
should attempt to exhibit in a few short sentences the sub- 
stance of more than one tedious disquisition of this ancient 
Father®. Its remote parentage would fully account for its 
being designated “ oyodsov edoeBiov,” all the same. 

(9.) Least of all am I concerned to say anything more 
about the longer Scholion; seeing that S. Mark is not so 
much as mentioned in it. But I may as well point out that, 
as it stands, Eusebius cannot have been its Author: the 
proof being, that whereas the Scholion in question is a note 
on S. John xxi. 12, (as Matthaei is careful to inform us,)— 
its opening sentence is derived from Chrysostom’s Commen- 
tary on that same verse in his 87 Homily on 8. John 4. 

(10.) And thus, one by one, every imposing statement of 
the Critics is observed hopelessly to collapse as soon as it 
is questioned, and to vanish into thin air. 


So much has been offered, only because of the deliberate 
pledge I gave in p. 51.—Never again, I undertake to say, 
will the “ Scholion of Eusebius” which has cost my friend 
at Moscow, his Archimandrites, and me, so much trouble, be 
introduced into any discussion of the genuineness of the last 
Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to S. Mark. As the 
oversight of one (C. F. Matthaei) who was singularly accurate, 
and towards whom we must all feel as towards a Benefactor, 
let it be freely forgiven as well as loyally forgotten ! 


© Let the reader examife his “ Quaestio ix,” (Mai, vol. iv. p. 293-5): his 
« Quaestio x,” (p. 295, last seven lines). See also p. 296, line 29—82. 

4 See Chrys. Opp. vol. viii. p. 522 0 :—drr 5€ obdé cuvexds emexwplager, odde 
5uolws, Aéyes Bri Titov TodTO epdvn adrois, Bre eyepOy ex veKpar. 
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As one, escaped the bustling trafficking town, 
Worn out and weary, climbs his favourite hill 
And thinks it Heaven to see the calm green fields 
Mapped out in beautiful sunlight at his feet : 
Or walks enraptured where the fitful south 
Comes past the beans in blossom; and no sight 
Or scent or sound but fills his soul with glee :— 
So I—rejoicing once again to stand 
Where Siloa’s brook flows softly, and the meads 
Are all enamell’d o’er with deathless flowers, 
And Angel voices fill the dewy air. 

Strife is so hateful to me! most of all 

A strife of words about the things of Gop. 
Better by far the peasant’s uncouth speech 
Meant for the heart’s confession of its hope. 
Sweeter by far in village-school the words 
But half remembered from the Book of Life, 
_ Or scarce articulate lispings of the Creed. 


And yet, three times that miracle of Spring 
The grand old tree that darkens Exeter wall 
Hath decked itself with blossoms as with stars, 
Since I, like one that striveth unto death, 

Find myself early and late and oft all day 
Engaged in eager conflict for Gov’s Truth ; 
Gon’s Truth, to be maintained against Man’s lie. 
And lo, my brook which widened out long since 
Into a river, threatens now at length 


To burst its channel and become a sea. 


O Sister, who ere yet my task is done 
Art lying (my loved Sister !) in thy shroud 
With a calm placid smile upon thy lips 
As thou wert only “taking of rest in sleep,” 
Soon to wake up to ministries of love,— 
Open those lips, kind Sister, for my sake 
In the mysterious place of thy sojourn, 
(For thou must needs be with the bless’d,—yea, where 
The pure in heart draw wondrous nigh to Gop,) 
And tell the Evangelist of thy brother’s toil ; 
Adding (be sure!) “He found it his reward, 
Yet supplicates thy blessing and thy prayers, . 
The blessing, saintly Stranger, of thy prayers, 
Sure at the least unceasingly of mine!” 


One other landed on the eternal shore ! 
One other garnered into perfect peace ! 
One other hid from hearing and from sight!... 
O but the days go heavily, and the toil 
Which used to seem so pleasant yields scant joy. 
There come no tokens to us from the dead : 
Save—it may be—that now and then we reap 
Where not we sowed, and that may be from them, 
Fruit of their prayers when we forgot to pray ! 
Meantime there comes no message, comes no word : 
_ Day after day no message and no sign: 
And the heart droops, and finds that it was Love 
Not Fame it longed for, lived for: only Love. 
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Bede, Ven., p, 30. 


Bengel, J. A., p. 17, 101-2, 185. 

Benson, Rev. Dr., p. 101. 

By0aBapa and Bybavia, p. 236. 

Bibliothéque at Paris, p. 228-31, 
278-83. 

Birch’s N. T., Andr., p. 5, 116-8, 311. 

Badarew, p. 160. 

Bobbiensis, Codex, p. 35, 124, 186. 

Bodleian. See Codices. 

Book of Common Prayer, p. 215. 

Bostra, see Titus. 

Bosworth, Rev. Prof., p. 262. 

Broadus, Prof., p. 189, 155, 168, 174, 


Ceesarius, p. 133. 

Canons, p. 127-31, 295-312. 
Sections. 

Carpian, Letter to, p. 126-8, 311-2. 

Carthage. See Council. 

Cassian, p. 193. 

Catene, p. 133-5. See Corderius, 
Cramer, Matthaei, Peltanus, Pos- 
sinus, Victor. 

Chrysostom, p. 27, 85, 110, 179, 193, 
198-9, 201-4, 223, 258-9, 275-7, 
278, 314-6, 323. 

Church, the Christian, p. 192. 

Festivals, p. 203. 

Churton, Rev. W. R., p. 236. 

“Circular,” A, p. 101-5. 

Citations, see Patristic. 

Clemens Alex., p. 30. 

Codices, depraved, p. 80-6, 217-24. 
See Corrupt readings, Dated, Syriac. 

151, referred to p. 311. 


See 


CODICES. 


Codex 8, p. 70—90, 77, 109—18, 218- 
22, 252, 257, 313; how it exhi- 
bits the end of S. Mark, 88-90; 
omissions, 73-5, '79, 80; Ephes.i. 1, 
91—109 ; interpolations and de- 
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pravations, p. 80-6 ; affected by the 
Lectionary practice, p. 217—24; 
sympathy with B, 78; not so old 
as B, 291-4; facsimile, p. ii. 

A, p. 220-1, 222, 257-9, 311. 

B, p. 70—90, 257, 202, 217-20, 222- 
3, 313; how it exhibits the end of 
S. Mark, 86—90 ; omissions, 74-5, 
79, 80; Ephes. i. 1, 91—109; in- 
terpolations and depravations, p. 
80-6 ; affected by the Lectionary 
practice, p. 217-24; sympathy 
with §, 78; older than wy, 291-4. 

C, p. 218, 221-2, 302, 311; depraved 
by the Lectionary practice, p. 220. 

D, p. 100, 219-25, 257, 262, 302. 

E, p. 305, 311. 

F, p. 302. 

G, p. 306, 311. 
p. 302, 306, 311. 

K, p. 197, 302, 311. 
p- 123-5, 218, 225, 311; facsimile, 

M, p- 197, 305, 306, 311. 

P, Q, R, Y, Z, p. 302. 

, i, p. 311. 


2 
> 


U, p. 218, 311. 

W?, p. 302. 

W4, p. 305. 

T, p. 218, 224, 311. 

A, p. 119, 122, 311. 

Codex 1, p. 120, 123, 125. 
7, p. 239. 

— 10, p. 224, 231. 

— 12, p. 122, 278, 288-9. 


— 19, p. 240, 278. 

—— 20, p. 118-9, 22, 271, 9, 280, 
1, 2. 

—— 22, p. 66, 119, 230, 1, 242. 

—— 23, p. 120. 

—— 24, p.121-3, 228-9, 271, 3, 280, 
288-9. 

—— 25, p. 225, 280. * 

== 27, p. 289. 

— 30, p. 281. 

=——= 98, p. 128. 

—— 34, p. 66, 120, 121-3, 280. 

— 36, p. 118, 121-3, 229, 280, 8, 9. 
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Codex 37, p. 121-3, 281, 288-9. 

—— 38, p. 121-3. 

—— 39, p. 120, 121-3, 271, 281. 
—— 40, p. 121-3, 281, 288-9. 

—— 41, p. 120, 121-3, 281, 288-9. 
—— 47, p. 226. 

—— 50, p. 271, 281. 

—— 54, 56 and 61, p. 226. 

—— 63, p. 240-1. 

—— 69, p. 123, 226. 

— 72, p. 23, 218, 314. 

—— 77, p. 283. 

—— 90, p. 240. 

—— 92 and 94, p. 283. 

—— 108, p. 121-3, 283, 288-9. 

— 113, p. 218. 

—— 117, p. 302. 

—— 124, p. 226. 

—— 129, p. 121-3, 283, 288-9. 

—— 187, p. 116-8, 121-3, 284, 288-9. 
—— 188, p. 116-8, 121-3, 284, 288-9. 
—— 143, p. 121-3, 284, 288-9. 
—— 146, p. 286. 

—— 181 and 186, p. 121-3, 284, 8-9. 
—— 194, p. 284. 

—— 195, p. 121-3, 284, 288-9. 

—— 197, p. 284. 

—— 199, 206 and 209, p. 120, 1-3, 5. 
—— 210, p. 121-3, 284, 288-9. 

—— 215, p. 285. 

—— 221 and 222, p. 121-3, 285, 8-9. 
—— 233, p. 286. 

—— 237 and 238, p. 285, 8-9, 321. 
—— 239, p. 321. 

—— 253, p. 285. 

—— 255, p. 285, 288-9, 319-23. 
— 256, p. 239, 286. 

—— 259, p. 286, 288-9, 321. 

—— 262, p. 119, 122, 305. 

—— 263, p. 302, 304. 

—— 264, p. 117, 305-6. 

—— 265, p. 225. 

— 266, p. 238. 

—— 267, p. 216. 

—— 268, p. 231. 

—— 270, p. 224. 

| —— 274, p, 124. 

——. 282 and 293, p. 231. 

| —— 299, p.122, 281, 288-9. 

| _— 300, p. 118-9, 122, 271, 4, 9, 
280, 1, 2. 
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Codex 301, p. 282. 

— 304, p. 283. 

— 309, p. 239, 282. 

— 312, p. 262. 

—— 329, p. 122, 282, 288- 9. 

— 332 and 353, p. 286. 

— 373, p. 287. 

— 387A, p. 122, 121, 2, 286, 288-9. 

—— 879 and 427, p. 287. 

— 428 and 432, p. 286. 

—— 436, p. 218. 

—— 439, p. 226. 

Addit. 7,157, p. 309. 

12,141, ps 216. 

—— 14,449, p. 215, 306, 309. 

—— 14,450, p. 215, 306, 310. 

— 14,451, p. 306. 

—— 14,452-4-5, p. 215, 306. 

— 14,456, p. 215. 

— 14,457-8, p. 215, 306, 309. 

— 14,461, p. 215. 

— 14,463, p. 215, 306. 

—— 14,464, p. 215. 

— 14,469, p. 306. 

—— 14,485-8, p. 208. 

—— 14,492, p. 208. 

—— 17,118, p. 215, 306. 

—— 17,114-5-6, p. 215. 

17,218, p. 310. 

Ambros. M. 93, p. 286. 

Basil., p. 283, (three Codd.) 

Bobbiensis, p. 35, 124, 186. 

Bodleian, see Codd. I, A, 47, 50, 54, 
Dawkins. 

Coisl. 19, p. 122, 282, 8-9. 

20, p. 118, 121-3, 229, 280, 
8, 9. 

—— 21, p. 121-3, 281, 8-9. 

—— 22, p. 281, 288. 

—— 23, p. 271, 281, 288. 

—— 24, p. 120, 121-3, 281, 288-9. 

195, p. 66, 120, 1-3, 280. 

Dawkins 3, p. 306-9. 

Escurial Y, ii. 8, p. 286. 

Florence, S. Mar. Ben. Cod. iv, p. 120, 
1-3, 5. 

Harl. 1,810, p. 218. 

5,107, p. 226. 

5,647, p. 28, 218, 314, 

Laur. vi. 18, p. 121-3, 284, 8-9. 

—— vi. 33, p. 284. 
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Laur. vi. 34, p. 284, 288. 

viii. 14, p. 284. 
Matthaei’s a, 286, 288-9, 321. 
———— d, p. 285, 288-9. 

e, p. 285, 288-9. 

10, p. 285. 

12, p. 285, 288, 319-23. 
———— 14, p. 239, 286. 
Meerman 117, p. 218. 

Middle Hill 13, 975, p. 287. 

Monacen. 99 and 381, p. 286. 

——— 465, p. 287. 

Moscow, see Matthaei. 

Reg. 14, p. 123. 

—— 50, p. 226. 

—— 53, p. 119, 122, 305. 

—— 61 p. 302, 304. 

—— 62, see Codex L. 

— 64, p. 119. 

—— 65, p. 117, 305-6. 

— 66, p. 225. 

—— 67, p. 238. 

— 69, p. 216. 

— 71, p. 239. 

—— 72, p. 66, 119, 230, 1, 242. 

— 73, p. 281. 

— 75, p. 224, 

—— 77 p. 120. 

— 79%, p. 124. 

—— 90, p. 231. 

—— 9], p. 224, 231. 

—— 100, p. 281. 

—— 115, p. 239. 

— 117%, p. 231. 

— 177, p. 121, 281, 8-9. 

—178, p. 121, 3, 228-9, 271, 3, 
280, 8, 9. 

—— 186, p. 118-9, 122, 271, 4, 9, 
280, 1, 2. 

—— 187, p. 282, 


| —— 188, p. 118-9, 122, 271, 9, 280, 


U5 
—— 189, p. 240, 278. 
—— 191, p. 225, 280. 
—— 194, p. 283. 
—— 201, p. 239, 282. 
——. 206, p. 282. 
—— 230, p. 122, 278, 288-9. 
— 703, p. 282. 
2P2, p. 226, 
7P¢, p. 286. 
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cst, p. 226. 

i*t and s***, p. 802. 

T», p. 305. 

Taurin. xx 0. iv. 20, p. 286. 

Toledo, p. 286. 

Vat. 358, p. 121-3, 283, 288-9. 

756-7, p. 116-8, 121-3, 284, 
288-9. 

— 1,229 p. 121-3, 284, 288-9. 

—— 1,423, p. 287. 

—— 1,445, p. 122, 286, 288-9. 

—— 1,769, p. 287. 

Palat. 5, p. 286. 

Venet. 6, 10, p. 120, 121-3, 5. 

27, p. 121-3, 284, 288-9. 

—— 495, p. 285. 

544, p. 285. 

Vind. Kell. 4, Forlos. 5, p. 121, 3, 
283, 288-9. 

Nep. 114, Lambec. 29, p. 283. 


117, 38, p. 121-3, 
285, 288-9. 

118, 31, p. 226. 

180, 39, p. 121-3, 
285, 288-9. 


Wake, 22, 24, 26, 29, 30, 31, p. 311. 
Xavier de Zelada, p. 121-3, 284, 8-9. 


Cod. Evstt. 47 and 50, p. 197. 

Paul, 67**, p. 99. 

Collation of MSS. p. vii.-viii., 218. 

Colossians, Ep. to, p. 101, 162. See 
Texts. 

Commentaries, Ancient, p. 287. 

Common Prayer, see Book. 

Concordance test, p. 173. 

Constantinople, p. 275. 

Conybeare and Howson, p. 103. 

Coptic Version, p. 35. 

sa of MSS., p. 262, 273-4, 320- 


cian B., p. 44, 134, 270, 4, 7. 

Corrupt readings in MSS., p. 100-1, 
112, 262-3. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, p. 258. 

Council of Carthage, p. 25; 249. 

Cramer, Dr. J. A., p. 44, 60, 271-3. 

Creed of Jerusalem, p. 184-5. 

, see Athanasian. 

Curetonian Syriac Version, p. 33. 

Cyprian, 25, 249. 


Cyprus, p. 315. 

Cyril of Alex., p. 29, 60, 110, 198, 
201, 258, 271, 5, 7, 9, 281, 315. 
—— of Jer., p. 184-5, 195, 258, 261. 

Cyrus in Syria, p. 317, 8. 


Damascene, John, p. 30. 

Dated MSS., p. 208, 224, 309. 

Davidson, Dr., p. 12, 38, 114, 133-5, 
6; 142, 8; 153, 160, 1, 4; 185. 

De Touttée, p. 184, 261. 

devtepompdty, p. 75, 220. 

Diatessaron, p. 126, 314-8. 

Diodorus, p. 314-8. 

Dionysius of Corinth, p. 245, 

Dionysius Syrus, p. 41. 

ddta ev Spicros, p. 257—63. 


Easter Lessons, p. 204-6, 238-9. 

Eden, Rev. C. P., p. 3. 

éyrdnaduoy, p. 104.5. 

éxBddrew ex and amd, p. 153. 

éxeivos, p. 166-7. ; cd 

éxAenfis, p. 86. 

Ellicott, Bishop, p. 9. 

Encyclical, p. 101-5. 

Ephesians, Ep. to, p. 91—109. See 
Texts. 

el, verbs compounded with, p. 163-4. 

emipavia, Ta, p. 204. 

Epiphanius, p. 95, 132-3, 199, 202-3, 
258. 

Epiphany, Festival of, p. 204, 7; les- 
sons, 199. 

Erizzo, F. M. p. 34. 

Ethiopic Version, p. 36. 

evdonla, p. 257-63. 

Eulogius, p. 258. 

Eusebius, p. 26, 41—51, 43, 61-4, 66, 
84, 126-33, 332-8, 240, 249-52, 
265-6, 267-8, 275, 314, 316, 323; 
knew nothing of Cod. §, p. 293-4; 
was the Author of the “ Ammo- 
nian” Sections, p. 295; Husebian 
Tables in Syriac MSS., p. 309-10 ; 
Scholion wrongly ascribed to, p. 
319-23. 

ev0ews, p. 168-9. 

Euthymius Zig., p. 30, 68-9. 

Evangelia, see Codices. 

Evangeliaria, p. 195, 197, 214-5, 
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Evangelists vary their expressions, 
p. 147. 

Evidence, Law of, p. 15. 

éfcAOdyTes, p. 188. 


Facsimile of Cod. yy, p. ii. ; of Cod. L, 
p. 124. 

Fathers badly indexed, p. vii, 21, 30, 
815: see Patristic. 

Festivals of the Church, p. 203. 

Field’s ed. of Chrysostom, p. 180. 

Florence. See Codices. 

Formule of the Lectionaries, p. 215- 
224, 5. 


Gandell, Rev. Prof., p. 148. 

Garnier, J., p. 101. 

Genesis, when read, p. 201. 

Gennadius, p. 26. 

Georgian Version, p. 36. 

Gloria in Excelsis, p. 257-63. 

Gothic Version, p. 35, 262. 

Green, Rev. T. S., p. 18, 187, 153. 

Gregentius, p. 30. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, p. 258. 

of Nyssa, p. 29, 39—41, 66, 

267-8. 

Thaumaturgus, p. 180. 

the Great, p. 30. 

Griesbach, D. J. J., p. 4—7, 115-6, 
282, 251, 319. 


Harleian. See Codices. 

Harmonia, &c., Oxon. 1805, p. 298. 

Harmony of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 with 
the other Gospels, p. 188-90, 

Tables of, in Greek MSS., 

p- 304-6; in Syriac MSS., p. 306-11. 

Harris, A.C., p. 293. 

Hedibia, p. 51-6. 

Hesychius of Jerusalem, p. 29, 40-1, 
57-9, 67, 204, 237, 267-8. 

Heurtley, Rev. Prof., p. 184. 

Hharklensian Revision, p. 33, 124, 

- o15, 

Hierosolymitan Version, p. 34, 199. 

Hippolytus, p. 24-5, 248, 

Hort, Rev. F. J. A., p. 18. 

Huet, P. D., p. 269, 275, 314. 

Hypapante, p. 207. 
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*Inoovs Xpiords, p. 165. 

Indices, p. vii-viii, 21, 30, 315. 

Interpolations in B and jy, p. 80-6; 
from the Lectionary alan p- 
217-24. 

Irenzeus, p. 23, 246, 8, 260. 

Itala, Vetus, p. 35. 


Jacobus Bar-Salibi, p. 41. 

** Jacobus Nisibenus,” p. 26, 258. 

James’ Heloga, p. 236. 

Jerome, p. 26, 27-8, 34, 42, 49, 51-7, 
67, 98, 106, 128, 153, 236, 260, 
295, 312, 314. 

Jerusalem, Version, p. 34, 199. Copies 
at, p.119. See Creed. 

Jewish Church, p. 192. 


| Jewish Lectionary, p. 194. 


Joun, 8. See Texts. 
John Damascene, p. 30. 

J osephus, p. 275. 

Justin Martyr, p. 23, 193. 


kabapifwv, p. 179-80. 
kavovitey, p. 120-1, 125. 

Kay, Rev. Dr. W., p. 140, 183. 
keluevov, p. 131, 282. 
kepdaauoy, p. 45, 229, 298. 
Kollar, p. 269. 

«tlows, p. 161-2, 180. 

KUpuwos, p. 165, 185. 


Lachmann, C., p. 8, 259, 263.4 
Laodiceans, Ep. to, p. 983—107. 
Latinus Latinius, p. 42-44. 
Lectionary System, p. 191—211, 214- 
5, 217-24, 240, 313-5, 318. 
, Eastern, p. 196—211. 
, Jewish, p. 192-4. 
, Syrian, p. 205-8. 
, the New, p. 200. 
Lections, p. 238-9. See Lectionary 
System, Syrian Lessons. 
Lessons. See Lections. 
Licentious. See Copyists. 
Liturgical Formule, p. 216—25. 
Lloyd, Bishop C., p. 298. 
Aédyos, p. 165. 
Luxe, 8. See Texts. 


Macknight, p. 105. 
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Mai, Card. A., p. 42-4, 242, 265. 
Manuscripts. See Copiczs. 
Marcion, p. 93-6, 103, 106-8. 
Marginal references, p. 298—304. 
Marinus, p. 26, 53-6, 249-50. 

Mark, S., p. 161-2. 

Makzx, S. (See Texts), p. 167, 176, 7, 
9; Latinisms, 149-51; style of 
ch. i. J—20, p. 143-4; phraseology 
of ch. i. 1—12, p. 174-5; ch. xvi. 
9—20, p. 36—73 ; structure of ch. 
xvi. 9—20, p. 181-4. 

xvi. 9—20, a Lection in the 
Ancient Church, p. 204-11. 

Matthaei, C. F., p.5, 66, 191, 197, 
227, 247, 271-3, 319-23. See 
Codices. 

Martuew, S. See Texts. 

péya odBBaror, p. 194. 

Meerman 117; Cod., p. 218. 

Memphitic Version, p. 35. 

Menologium, p. 197. 

Methodius, p. 258. 

Meyer, p. 13, 136, 160. 

tev caBBdrwr, p. 146-51. 

Michaelis, J. D., p. 101. 

Middle Hill, see Codices. 

Middleton, Bp., p. 105. 

Mill, Dr. John, p. 129, 130, 2. 

Modestus, p. 30. 

Montfaucon, B. de, p. 121. 

Moscow, see Codices, Rev. W. G. 
Penny. 

Munich, see Codices, 

Muratorian fragment, p. 103. 


Nativity, Festival of, p. 199, 204. 
Nazianzus, see Gregory. 
Nestorius, p. 29. 

Neubauer, M., p. 307. 

Nisibenus, see Aphraates. 
Norton, Prof., p. 13, 187, 245. 
Nyssa, see Gregory. 


Omissions in B and , p. 73-5, 79, 80, 
91, &e. 

SuotoréAeutoy, p. 73, 4. 

Order of the Gospels, p. 239-240, 

Oriel College, p. ix, x. 

Origen, p. 47, 66, 85, 93-9, 107, 179, 


222, 236, 245, 258, 260-1, 275, 
277, 282; on S. Mark, 235. 


Palestinian exemplar, p. 64-5, 121, 
289. 

méAwv, p. 168-9. 

Palmer, Sir Roundell, p. v, vi. 

Rev. W. J., p. v. 

Papias, p. 23. 

mapd, verbs compounded with, p. 163- 


Parallel passages. See Tables of Re- 
ference. 

Tapackeuh, p. 150. 

Paris, MSS. at, p. 228-31, 278-83: 
see Codices, Coisl. and Reg. 

Passion-tide Lessons, p. 202, 204, 

“ Patres App.,” p. 240. 

Patristic Citations of SS., p. 20-8, 37, 
257-63. 

Paul, S., p. 161-2. 

Peltanus, p. 134, 270-3. 

Penny, Rev. W. G., p. 319-23. 

meprypapew Td TéAOS, p. 233-4. 

mepikonh, p. 40, 196, 8, 298. 

Peshito Version, p. 32. 

Peter, S., p. 161-2, 179, 180-1. See 
Texts. 

— of Laodicea, p. 284, 286. 

Petersburg. See Rev. A. S. Thomp- 
son. 

Petrus junior, p. 315. 

Phillipps, Sir T. See Codices (Middle 
Hill). 

Philoxenian Version, p. 33, 4. 

Phraseology of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, 
p. 186—173, 146. 

Pius IX,, p. ii. 

Polycarp, p. 240. 

mopeverOat, p. 153. 

Possevinus, p. 235. 

Possinus, p. 44, 184, 226, 270-4, 
277, 290-2. 

Prayer-Book, see Book. 

Proclus, p. 258. 

Proper, see Lessons. 

mpotn caBRdrov, p. 146-51. 


Reference Bibles, p. 300-1. 
—, ancient Tables of, p. 304- 
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Revision of Auth. Version, p. 263-4. 

———— Greek Text, p. 263. 
Lectionary, p. 200-1. 

Rose, Ven. Archd., p. 27. 

Rev. W. F., p. 218. 

Routh, Rev. President, p. ix. 

Rufinus, p. 314. 


S. (G. V.) p. 264. 

caBBaroxvpiaral, p. 194. 

odBBarov—ra, p. 146-51. 

Sahidic Version, p. 36. 

Saturday Lessons, p. 193, 4. 

Scholia, p. 122, 236, 288-9, 314, 319- 
23. 

Scholz, J. M. A., p. 7, 116-22, 197, 
227, 242. 

Scrivener, Rev. F. H., p. vii, viii, 
9, 77, 189, 197, 215, 227, 246, 
802-4. 

Sections without Canons in MSS., 
p- 802; their use, 303-10. 

, see AMmonian. 

ceAldes, p. 294. 

Severus of Antioch, p. 40-1, 57-9, 67, 
121, 267-8, 315. 

onmetwors, p. 314. 

Simon, Pére, p. 48, 269. 

Sinaiticus, see Codex. 

Sirletus, Card., p. 44. 

Smith, Dean Payne, p. 41, 205-6, 214, 
306. 

Stanley, Dean A. P., p.3. 

Style of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, p. 136- 
45. 

Subscription of Gospels, p. 230-1. 

Suidas, p. 309, 311. ; 

Synagogue worship, p. 192-3. 

Synaxarium, p. 197. 

“ Synopsis Script. S.,” p. 29. 

Syriac MSS., p. 208, 214-5, 226, 
306-11. 

Syrian Lessons, p. 205, 226, 238.9. 


Tables of Reference in MSS., p. 304- 
ae 

Tait, Abp., p. 2, 3, 189, 314.8. 

Tatian, p. 129, 314-8. 

rédos, p. 119-20, 224-42. 

Tertullian, p. 30, 93-4, 106. 

Textual Criticism, p. vii—ix, 118. 


TEXTS. 


8S. Marrurw i. 10, p. 178; 25, p. 


80. 

iii. 16, p.178; 17, p. 30. 

iv. 18—22, p. 295-6. 

vill. 9, p.82; 138, p. 80, 222. 

xi. 19, p. 83; 20, p. 221. 

xii. 9, p. 221. 

xii. 35, p. 81, 110-1; 36, p. 221; 
39, 55, p. 178. 

xiv. 14, p. 221; 22, p. 216; 30, 
p. 82. 

xv. 22, p. 178. 

xvi. 10, p.177; 12, p.178-9; 15, 
p. 162. 

xx. 17, p. 223; 29, p.178. 

xxi. 8, p. 178; 31, p. 83. 

xxv. 24, p. 82. 

xxvi. 34, 75, p.178; 39, p. 217-8. 

xxvii. 32, p.188; 34, p. 84; 35, 
p. 75; 48, 49, p. 80, 218, 313-8 ; 
54, 55, p. 315. 

xxviii. 2, 3, p.73; 8, p.84; 19, 20, 
p. 178. 


S. Marx i. 1, p.180, 185 ; 9—20, 


p. 182; 10, p.178; 11,18, p.30; 
16—20, p. 295-6; 28, p. 85. 

vi. 8, p.178. 
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